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THE MART OF’ HATIONS. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. | 


THE strangers visiting London at the present period will receive a 
much deeper impress of its importance and magnitude than is likely ever 
to strike its own citizens. Familiarity with’a giant renders~less the idea 
of personal magnitude. Those who have spent the best part of life in 
this great “ miscellany of mortality”—as Tom Brown facetiously called 
it—those who have been nurtured in its bosom, take all which concerns it 
as'a matter of easiness. It requires novelty to excite them. ‘The state 
procession of her Majesty to the Hyde Park Exhibition was matter of 
moment and attracted attention, but that which is not so palpable to the 
senses, whatever be its relative position or magnitude, remains unobserved. 
Never was there a time when the great mart of empires was more worthy 

observation than at present, now that the arts.of peace have made th 
ignizéng*of all nations its guests. bt Oh a 
“/Ehe humanity of a great commercial metropolis is that of the universe 
epitomised. London, like Tyre of old, is linked with the inhabitants of 
eyery region, but how much more vast is its field of action. Asan inland 
sea, as the Mediterranean to the ocean, is the difference between the 
Syrian city and the modern capital of our island. The inhabitants of 
the last too must needs rank higher, partaking insensibly in the extended 
proportions of their city, with the map of the world beneath their 
feet. They themselves are of different races mingled, a complication of 
beings as heterogeneous as those in the ark. The animate and inanimate 
of temperate, torrid, and frigid climes amalgamate within this immense 
cireuit of metropolitan habitations. The peculiarities observable in hu- 
manity are often singular and antipathetical ; yet here abide whatever the 
‘mind can conceive of good and evil, of originality and sameness in cha- 
racter, of all that is to be desired or shunned, loved or feared, praised or 
despised—intelligence, mediocrity, and ignorance, in one enormous con- 
glomeration. 

Let us attempt to grasp in mind the cireuit of London, and we easily 
succeed ; we have only to imagine a distance of thirty or forty miles, and. 
break it into as many divisions. But how different and confusing is the 
attempt to go further—to comprehend the large streets and avenues, to 
sum the buildings in any particular quarter, and to picture the scenes, ever 
varying, which an hour’s walk within its precincts discloses. We become 
confused and 7 when we try to muster the streets in their thousands, 
to reckon the dwellings by hundreds of thousands, and the swarming in- 
habitants by millions. Imagination will sometimes glide, phantom fashion, 
over the countless acts that are passing within the metropolitan limits, 
Aug.—vVoOL XCcil. NO. CCCLXVIII. 2c 
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among: its*two-miltions aid a-quarter of inhabitants,* and, the, multitu- 
dinous»activity;to be seen within, its dwellings, laid, bare, ..until fancy 
itself is: planged:int-bewalderrsent. | ..¥ ét, nothing is. morg certain, ow- 
ever varied the seenes that would be thus. disclosed, that, to its utmost 
populating, ‘entiching, pasperising.. ‘The; thoropgh Present from 
morning ‘until night the-same, seenes of jtoil and bustle, of splendour and 
misery. Still pleasure wantons,, pain writhes, .deformit disgusts, trade 
overreaches, and virtue and vice,are ever in. conflict, T 1s No. cessa- 
tion; the stream flows on, and seems as if it is be. fom on for ever... The 
metropolis meanwhile, art-evdrmeus specimen of the polypi genus, throws 
out its arnis in all;directions, grasping village and on gathering up 
plain and hill, making them a prey to its own selfishness, and Fre st 
its desires further like a Conqueror insatiate of domination. 

As; to: the extension of Londen no one now dreams of its arrest; no 
one says; /as the ‘Stuarts did vainly, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther.” James 1., like his predecessor, ordered that no more , houses 
should be built within three miles of London. Charles I, tried, to, pre- 
vent its augmentation, avd prosecutions were ordered by Charles II, 
against: those who dared to build on new foundations. The Stuarts 
knew that enlarged principles were nursed in cities; that communities of 
men, through constant intercourse, are led to improvement and, to free- 
dom.: | Within the verge of large cities is generated that spirit of intel- 
ligenee which is the “healing of nations.” Down to so late a period as 
1747 and 1754, many expressed their fears that London would become 
too large ; that the head, out of all proportion to the body, would soon 
afflict:the ‘land with metropolitan apoplexy. Country gentlemen were 
caught by this apprehension at one time, and the higher ranks became 
apprehensive of losing the impression in their favour, which lingered 
from old feudal prepossessions among the ignorant. They dreaded en- 


croachment:'upon hereditary power, for the country people never met 
dxeept when invited by the lord of the soil. The inhabitants of cities met 


sportaneously to discuss their affairs; nor was it in England only that the 
magnates of the land were jealous of the extension of metropolitan cities, 
for in France similar apprehensions were expressed regarding Paris. 

«We have long resigned such jealousies to the winds. Any who, in 
the ora day, express their apprehension that the metropolis is getting 
toodarge,refer only to the inconvenience to social intercourse arising 
from distance—a serious evil where time is valuable. As much time is 
éxpended»m going and returning from a visit as the visit itself occupies. 
Dinner(invitations cannot be met by railway motion in streets, and the 
cali:is:made in the private carriage at a funeral pace, from the crowded 
state ofthe thoroughfares. With people of fortune and idleness this loss 
of time may be better sustained, but with the majority it is not calculated 
to keep 'up neighbourliness. 

After all that.can be said'on the matter of inconvenience, there, must, 
be room in the capital of an immense empire; it must. possess full breath- 
ing space. London is not the capital of the British, isles, only. ;, it is the 
en of concentration of numerous empires, either incipient or established. 

ondon is not the head of England’s, European, possessions alone ; its 
vitality is foreign as well as indigenous, and, being . foreign in a.more ex- 
veodl sense than can be said.of any,other.metrupolis,.it must needs be 
* 2,363,141 if 1851. 
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eee Om ‘of: w handed: ce pint calione 
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emt viens heater ead coming nem piece: 
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#'térrito <eoes ‘eontinents as: Europe, should 

a lol pure ty ol of ‘aw empire that covers an. eighth 
Tani of the planet; th a'populatiow four times) that-of France, 
‘@ half ‘that’ of! Riissiaj and’ Dead bas Betti, France, Spain, 
a ae Pri united, must. ‘be populous, ‘must ‘be: counted: hy its 
oe pana, Cee of ' inferior capitals, of no mean -po n at 
Dabhin, Cork, Edinburgh; ‘Glasgow, Liverpool, hester, 
m, Leeds, Bristol—some with hundreds of ds'of inha- 
bitants—must excel them to take precedence, «The mistress of Calcutta, 

With its jnillion of souls; of Benares, Madras, Bombay, Delhi; and popu- 
lous cities’ in India ; of 'Qiébee 3 in America; ‘of Sidne "7 Australia ; of 
thé' tetropolitan towns of the West India islands of the impregnable 
pi gant dem Malta—such a city must be of great superficies, populous 
Be London is of importance to the capitals of foreign nations that 
pe Or tt its moral sway. Connected with it asthe great centre 
¢omimerce of the globe, they give it due respect. There ‘is no 
phmie tratisaction in traffic but passes through the hands of’ British 
tien of business at some period or another of its progress. | The ‘hearts 
of ‘other capitals beat responsive to the great heart of Erigland here! 
Their tiféblood blends with hers, and both circulate together. Londow 
is Cosmopolitan as well as peculiar,—belonging in the first place: to: 


Bhi in' the second to the world. 
stranger need not enter the British isles to find this cosmopolitan: 


any; for those’ connected with commerce are no strangers to its ubiquity. 
ey discern it from their own capitals, of whatever nation they may be. 
The communications of London are borne far and wide; over sea:and 
land her negations and affirmations are conveyed with timeless rapidity. 
The credit, influence, and commercial power of London are felt far “as 
winds fly or oceans roll.” + pily, this credit, influence, and commer:' 
cial power excite no hatred. _If envied they are still admired as: genéral 
contribution to the common benefit of the species. This connexion of 
London, in its peaceful career with the stranger, is owing to’ itself,alone. 
It is indebted’ to no extrinsic assistance, not even from its own governs 
metit, except’in gratitude for diminished interference with freedony of 
action— its thanks for standing out of its sunshme. England: ‘has: an4 
créased and fructified in proportion as the ruling powers: niaintaining 
, dnd repressing every warlike a ae have) substituted 
for ‘poliey and open dealing in place of diplomatic, chicanery 
Hoses i it ig that London continues to prosper; that the iilomnitalte pis per- 
ice ‘oe its ‘citizens continues its expansive action, and rolls along a 
9 ma: oo as if for an interminable period~ fit emblem 


eae tn’ wean n aoe ten Roman city, the “ mother of dead empires,” 
ner fo its’ d6ors ‘the produce of “realms that Cesar never knew,” its 





© from: their’ counting -houses, raise and maintain armies as 
is" those ‘the mi6st” powerful empires can command. They 
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goyern.countsies, the limits of which bounded the utmost march of the 
conquerors of antiquity, They begin their empire where the Mace- 
domian was baffled, From ‘the smoky avenues-of, Leadenhal]-street the 
orders went forth that annihilated the Empite of the Moguls. In pursuit 
of gain they unwittingly sowed the seeds of civilisation. Under the 
orders of a company Bf London merchants, the greatest’ living soldier 
acquired that power of moving large bodies of troops to which the gene- 
rals of his sovereign, at home were unequal, and for the interests of those 
merehants he began his triumphs. “ The conquests of the merchants of 
London began where those of Alexander ceased,” says a French writer, 
“ and where the terminus of the Romans could never reach. At this mo- 
ment, from the banks of the Indus to the mountains of Thibet, all acknow- 
ledge the sway of a,mercantile company shut up in a narrrow street of the 
city of London.” What other subjects of any existing crown, mere 
citizens, few or none in consideration beyond their brethren, and unim- 
rtant in numbers, ever exhibited such an achievement ? 

Great in importance as the depository of the wealth of other nations, 
not from motives of profit alone, but of security, the British capital stands 
confessed. The struggle for freedom in countries despotically governed, 
as knowledge begins to enlighten them, leads to an apprehension 
for the security of property. The great European power is made the 
stronghold of the wealth of those who live in the midst of tumult, where 
the law is force, and the rapacity of rulers and the struggle of insurrec- 
tionists are equally destructive. 

What stranger ascending the Thames can view the vessels that pass 
and repass so incessantly on the bosom of the most commercial of rivers 
and not express his astonishment ? Where can such multitudinous activity 
be witnessed besides, even in the most commercial ports of other countries ? 
The products of foreign lands, and the concentration here of the works 
of the industry of the United Kingdon, are not only thus exchanged, but 
this mighty capital, in addition, becomes the market-place of the foreigner 
dealing with the foreigner. The metropolis, in this respect, supports a 
double character. Its reign is over two elements. As civilisation extends 
itself this dominion will increase ; the communications between nations 
will continually enlarge, and the best guarantee of good fellowship is the 
extension of mutual interests. Here is the shadowing out of a path 
which cannot but lead to further refinement, and carry the blessings of 
civilisation to the most savage shores. We are so apt to look only at 

what is done at our own doors, that we forget, by i whet 2 our glanee 
towards the horizon, we may sometimes obtain a faint outline of events 
‘that are yapidly approximating. We regard the means only because 
they most concern ourselves. Yet it is not an unworthy use off viet Sub 
ties ponjerture from the past what an astonishing agent in humanising 
abi en the Thames has been, and how its future freights and consign- 
ments will indirectly conduce to the fulfilment of objects in themselves 
great and glorious, of which their nature yet gives no sign, but which, 
are still to have an astonishing result upon the prosperity and comfort, of 
countless numbers of our fellow beings. The lifeless cargo of a laden 
vessel, the dead matter that fills its hold, is often a key to awaken nations 
from the slumber of ignorance, by a process that is in general little 
dreamed about. In this sense, of how much more value tb England and 
humanity is a fleet of merchantmen outward bound from the Thames 
than the most renowned of the victories of ambition. | 
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| But to descant on the »magnitude of London as 4 port is superfluous, 
dase eouty nies rel Poop teat panty lr ead apes Raa 

i y ify this; yet it is singular that five centuries ago London 
could nip np, mop? p she brant: ve rine to the siege of Calais. Con- 
fessing the magnitude of the capital, the inquiry n y sug) itself, 
aiae Gua a spromniaeion at sarety apie ctiengel will ‘cease 
and the day of reaction arrive? Yet what spell shall dry up the sources 
of a commerce that overshadows the whole earth? When will the’ de- 
mand of the nations for new luxuries come toa stand-still ? When we see 
how large a portion of the globe is yet to be raised up, and to be imbued 
with. the, like desires and comforts with ourselves, it is not possible to 
avoid observing that, if the determination be de nt upon this event, 
England has a long lease to run. The time will come, no doubt, when 
this mighty concretion of man and his appliances will begin to change, to 
moulder, and decay. But we only know this because it is the law of all 
sublunary things. We have no apprehension of seeing it, nor can it pro- 
bably happen until new wants become unknown, or man, losing his in- 
ventive faculties, is no longer capable of tendering fresh Juxuries. 

But still the time must come when London will complete its cycle, and 
its vastness dwindle into an historical fact. Yet London can never really 
die, it will even then be ineraseably written in the hearts of living men for 
countless generations as that of no city was ever before written—as the 
histories of Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome, were never recorded. Their 
races have perished. The sons of London will be perennial still in island 
and continent, in the west and south, in the north and at the antipodes. 
The powerful and populous nations that have sprung, and are yet to 
spring from British loins, cannot perish with the old capital. London 
will still be a metropolis in living memory, as that of the fathers of a 
never-dying people, which its own language and literature forbid to perish. 
Already in America there are twenty new and rising Londons, The sons 
of England, emigrated into Australia and Africa, will follow this l 
example, if only in sad but pleasing remembrance of the shores they are 
never again to behold. Deep, therefore, will be the record of England’s 
metropolis in the hearts of posterity, and it will continually be renewed. 

‘The capital pre-eminent for civility in traffic, perseverance, and judi- 
cious forecast in speculation, supports worthily the luxury and show that 
meet the stranger’s sight, at the same time going to create fresh luxu- 
ries. Impatient of fortune when she is favourable, her favours ate con- 
tinually risked for new gains. In this respect there is much dissimilarity 
of character in the metropolitan citizen. Indeed, the English character 
exhibits its best fruits more by combination than individuality. Hence 
the Londoner detached from his domicile and usual habits fails to impress 
the stranger with being the important agent he is in reality, or with pro- 
ducing the results which cause him such surprise on visiting the British 
metropolis, seeing its enormity of extent, the spaciousness of its streets, 
and the abundance of its comforts. Nowhere is combination of effect 
so. well understood or so quickly set in complete action as in London. 
The Hyde Park building, containing thirty-three millions of cubic feet, 
was planned in nine days and erected in three months. 

The Londoner is hardly conscious of his individual importance in con- 
ducing to the magnitude that surrounds him, composed of an infinity of 

methodised littlenesses, covering a startling extent of ground. He has 
thought little about the capital he inhabits beyond the line of street he 
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opposed to interest that a struggle ensues,—then the pecuniary means 


beta fopeoees ee equal, the public convenience will generally triumph. in 
the sages ni because in the spirit of traffic the certain, is ,less 


balan th than the speculative. 
“The idongent” drawn to London always find the interminable streets 
and apparent, confusion.a source of perplexity, and with some of appre- 


hension. , Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, feared to cross a street by, him-_ 


self when he visited London. _If some are disappointed at the appearance 
of the British capital, others are pleased. Its cold aspect, arises; from, its 
vastne which makes it disdain sympathies met with in, places of more 

fined limits.. The number of dwellings is so immense, and the.in; 
ae who know each other are so scattered, that neighbourliness 
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exists within its precincts. That must Ren upon propinguity:;, 


here friends live miles asunder while their neighbours in residence are 
me hit So in the streets existence flows on in a never-ending current, 
impasgsive a and unblending in its constituent parts, like the coloured threads 
of the loom separate, iat yet the same continuous body. 

‘being absorbed in business and bustle, and few mee leisure for 
anything extraneous, Time’s sand runs with double rapidity,—the.aim 
being to make the most of its fleeting particles. Acquaintances. with 
strangers, are slowly made on any other foundations than those, which 
business. priganetee. This does not arise from inhospitality, but from the 

of a cosmopolitan position, irrespective of anything retractile 

in Fos pial In most other capitals strangers are comparatively 

don no account is made of them. There the swarthy..Moor, 

the ras, tn t Indian, the turban, caftan, and hat mingle in the mul- 

titan “, Asiatic Balt? sweeps the street crossings in his white habili- 

de roi and Lascar pass along nba mh To be.a.stranger 

whale ap many are strangers is not sufficient to fix the Londoner’s. atten- 
tion to ty of such continual recurrence, 


"Ta 1851, fos strangers from all quarters enter the metropolis, impelled . 


@ generous Tivalry i in the arts of peace ; when the, crowned, lady..of the. 
nf opens a yast building filled with the ingenious productions, of, all, 


nations; when the useful arts prosper, and thousands. witness how, superior... 
in the sight of humanity, how much more conducive. to: ant. ig oe and,’ 


happinten of, mankind is the present com apr, London 


may,well be proud. Here we see the, in Aa and, the, 


Biglleya, the Hindoo from the burning rage of. fk Ganges, and, the,:, 
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his ‘dyés—at that moment the British Victoria must have felt a prescience, 


ofthe high destiny she was appointed to fulfil. 
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for ‘sanguinary glories, the chief boast of past times, she had, 
da nobler conquest than their annals disclose—a conquest of. 


She was, morally, at that moment the , 


sovereign of every people, and all the world, forgetting national predis 
position ‘ih the universality of the benefit, might have responded “ Gol” 
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capital, placed London the foremost of cities in the history 
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-nobler elevation, and, in place of aiding to, deface the front of humanity 
with gory renown, illumines it with augmented splendours. 
_ Itwas, indeed, a proud day for London, when its population poured 
forth in such an astonishing sienes of every class to see the sovereign 
n the Exhibition. It developed a picture of improvement which 
showed the people of the present day were not, living in vain. What 
orderly conduct and goc 1 temper were exhibited upon that occasion. 
Those who subsist in the depths of delinquency and crime seemed for a 
moment to have deviated into virtue, to have repented of their predatory 
habits, The moralimpress of that hour cannot soon be forgotten. The 
citizenship of the metropolis was never so conspicuously displayed — 
not, indeed, in the eating and revelry of city companies and corporations, 
which were just as refined a hundred years ago as now, and were par- 
taken of by a few sensual individuals, but in the enlarged sense of the word 
—in all the inhabitants. ‘The foreigner must have been astonished to see 
s0 numerous an assemblage so orderly and yet so free; its steps not 
watched by conceaied spies nor sdiiiivaad by bristling bayonets. Free to 
act under its own impulses, unconstrained in word or action, the enor- 
mous multitude tranquil, pleased, and orderly. It was a moment more 
nd in result as regarded the metropolis thus vindicated than even 
the Exhibition itself. There were no\factious cries from those rest- 
-less after the property of others, covered with affected patriotism, breaking 
in upon the propriety of the scene. Yet expression was at liberty— 
no tongue was restrained by apprehension. The metropolitans had 
nothing to ask of their sovereign , no discontents to remedy. Their busi- 
ness was to congratulate, not to supplicate. 

“The people of other countries cannot understand us,” is a common 
remark. London on that day must have been more incomprehensible to 
them than ever. Our difference of action from that of others arises 
from our free institutions. In other countries the military and police, 
‘the mouchard and the tribunal, interfere in the most innocent amuse- 
ments of the people, and keep up a continual soreness and apprehension. 
Here we know nothing about any but the civil power, and of that only 
enough to crave its aid if we stand in need of it. It cannot interfere 
with our actions or opinions unless we notoriously outrage good citi- 
zenship. Itis a thing of our own creation. Our love of order, our sense of 
justice and propriety, all arise from being sensible of their advantages, not 
from a compulsory observation of them, taking their value upon trust. 

The metropolis—the mart of nations—its magnitude, riches, and in- 
fluence, have received an important addition to the world’s praise by the 
moral example it has exhibited, by its practical virtues, and the exhibition 
it has given of the value of rational freedom. It is but just that the 
capital of England should teach other capitals how to regulate them- 
selves, and that the excellences of a sound political and commercial system, 
the results of a constitutional throne and popular influence, should be ad- 
mired and imitated. If the superiority of the example should fail of pro- 
ducing a due effect, the evil will recoil upon those who refuse to follow so 
brilliant and salutary anexample. In the mean while that example will 
not diminish in worth, but will, we trust, refine and improve, until its 
moral power and its commercial grandeur render the task of rivalry, 
through delay, utterly hopeless. If London occupy the centre nearly 
of the terrestrial hemisphere, let us hope its position will lengthen the 
duration of its glory. 
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London at the head of the commercial world is not merely a contri- 
butor to, the wealth of nations, and a cosmopolitan benefactor; it is a 
mighty moral agent in preserving and extending the desire of peace 
among the more civilised nations. A score of peace societies could not 
operate in a long period of time a fraction of that great labour in the 
cause of religion and humanity, to which London continually contributes 
“most; important additions. “Commerce,” says a clever writer, more 
than half a century ago, “is no other than the traffic of two individuals 
5: peated on a seale of numbers; and by the samerule that nature in- 
tended the intercourse of the two, she intended the intercourse of all. 
For this purpose she has distributed the materials of manufactures and 
commerce in various and distant nations; and as they cannot be procured 
- by war so sooner as by commerce, she has rendered the latter the 
‘means of éxtirpating the former.” How much this truth seems on the 
int of realisation, and the metropolis of England the agent for the pur- 
se! Of three, the richest, freest, and most powerful nations of the 
world, England and her kindred America are the most commercial ; 
France, the third,;.has the same tendency, and never was war less pro- 
bable than between these three countries, the power of which united, 
either for good or evil, is a dictation to the rest of the world. The centre 
of commerce for all is the British metropolis, the “mart of nations,” May 
it not, therefore, be hoped that the part which London is to act in the 
noblest drama ever performed by human agency is already shadowed out, 
and that its glory im the great work will be commensurate with its mag- 


nitude ! 
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WELCOME HOME. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Ou! none can tell but those who’ve roved 

Some bleak, some desert waste afar, 
Apart from all he dearly loved, 

How sad and dear life’s moments are; 
But none that heav’nly bliss can feel, 

Save those who thus are forced to roam, 


A few kind accents may reveal 
From lips that bid us “ welcome home.” 


I’ve sat within the stranger’s door, 

And alien lips spoke kindly too, 
They but reminded me the more, 
. My own dear native land, of you ; 


A stranger’s welcome’s ever dear, 
We prize it when afar we roam, 


And almost fancy that we hear 
The voice that bids us “ welcome home.” 


The silv’ry brook goes murmuring by ; 
The waudering wind hath pleasant tone ; 


The lark he carols in the sky ; 
All nature music’s power must own : 


But there’s a music far more dear 
That greets us when we cease to roam, 


When sweetly falls upon the ear 
The words that bid us “ welcome home.” 
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_ Ins generally imagined, we peligve, bul with: inacls Grkdt that fhe 
relgsion of an. opcunrenee # mote ppemingly suthentie when ed:onipabied 
by a statement of its date, “Da s, however, in these corrupt times, are 
sq sadly abused, s9 unscrupulously, feigned for the purpose of giving cut- 
rency to * tho which are not,” that we are determined to te ‘our story 
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without. ‘Still we are precise in ous own way, and therefore be 
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acquaint the reader that our first scene 1s to rise at Mataro, a little fown 
not far from Barcelona, in the spring time of a certain year whén Car isk 
feuds were,rife, 0), rari 
__ Ut is evening); the -vesper bells ring ; the soft Mediterranean breezes 
whig er through the vine-clustered trellis-work of yonder Moorish arch: 
Tnsi the edifice to which this archway leads, contrabandista and cara; 
binero, laying aside their mutual antipathy, are mingling in festive revelry 
with a host of others whose acquaintance we shall presently make.‘ The 
sun, although sunk below the horizon, still bathes the west with a glow of 
roseate light. The cigarras chirp like birds in spring time, and the big 
frogs maintain a lusty croaking in the rivulets which meanderhard by, — 
‘ Tet us now take a glance at the interior of the Moorish building and 
its inmates. A long series of arched vaults form one enormous shed — room 
we will not call it, nor stable either, although tethered hither and thither 
are seen some scores of horses, donkeys, and mules. On the floor, and in 
all sorts of attitudes, is a strange asserablage of men. There are pedlars, 
gitanos, and arrieros ; merchants, robbers, contrabandistas, carabineros ; 
4 pot in short, from various parts of Spain, and clad in various costumes. 
onder is a jaunty Andaluz, with long gun, tufted sombrero, calzones, 
and botinas. Next to him is a bluff-looking Biscayan, sour looking an 
| tryculent. A little more in the rear is seen a group of Valencianos, with 
| white. linen nether garbs and gaily-coloured mantas. But still more nu- 
merous than all these are groups of stalwart Catalans, boisterous in 
| x Ra harsh in utterance, and distinguished from the other inmates by 
he. provincial costume; of which the most conspicuous part is the deep 
red woollen cap, long enough to reach half way down the back, but. 
bled up and worn flat upon the crown of the head. —. 
“‘Thickly ‘spread over the floor are bales of cotton, panniers of’ sugar, 
“91 Sige . 9! » Peon a alk 
salt, and spice, boxes of oranges, leather bottles of wine, oil, and vinegar, 
ass : | 
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| sides a hundred other things that would puzzle a conjuror to tell. “Con- 
ou d the place! shall we call it a shop, a warehouse, or bazaar? Strewed- 


confusedly about are guns and swords. Yonder is a dark scowling: 
Catalan fen a mtg bread with a knife, the blade of GER nba 
sures, some eighteen inches, and is cunningly fashioned to a point— 
rather an inconvenient knife for bread cutting, one would ‘think, and 
suggestive of other work. The Catalan, however, achieves hig task, the 
bread is cut, and see! giving the knife a sudden jerk, he darts ‘it 
past the head of his companion, and sticks it into a door panel some twelve’ 
paces away. Is the place a den of thieves? It cannot be ; for see yonder 
is all the parade of lawful life-destruction. Mark the uniforms of the’ 
carabineros, or Spanish coast-guard. See how—faithful to military instinct 
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they have piled their firelocks, orderly and neatly, against the wall. Is 
the place a barracks? Glance your eye u ps iy oR arched recess, 
where beside a little charcoal stove wth that pretty black-eyed girl, 
her luxuriant hair;meatly; handed hack, and ,partially hidden under the 
wavy folds of the grace ally hanging mantilla. Mark how assiduously 
she ily fe her “we apy the'¢harddal fire, ‘and fail not to imbibe the 
god] es which rise from the eggs and tomatoes which she cooks, 
based any wha st ac be, ‘hich, though allied to all,_:i 
neither house nor stable, nor Le Niitey ted: devederi Sia gh 
racks? Is ‘it, a cook’s shop ? Reader, it is not—no—but a posada, a 
- A 4 G PeOC ig 9 OT g3iTrars enol IRR EAMY . Fe > 
veritable Spanish posada, And ‘now, if you chance to be philosophically 
inclines ——if, you.are prone to ingelgs in definitions and all that, pray de- 
fine’ } posada to be whatever you please; we can’ only say a poses is a 
ows 8 ,place without analogy, kindred, or congener—unlike every- 
ing we ever knew or heard of, and similar only fo itself. 
.o{smongst the numerous human groups who thickly stud the floor of the 
gym, posada,, a band of English must not be overlooked. There they 
are —sufficiently individualised by look, gesture, and occupation from their 
Spanish friends. Their drink, too, is peculiar ; a huge bowl sends forth 
wppurs of aguardiente:, they have made themselves a hot bow! of , punch 
yith the raw spirit of the country, of which they are quaffing hu 
Pad ts, much to the disgust of the sober Spaniards. Such is the 
scene. 
All the Englishmen, save one, were clad after the manner of railway 
labourers, and evidently belonged to the staff of the English contractor 
of he ; uilroad , from Barcelona to Mataro. Their appearance was that 
of navvies, and merits no further description at our hands. The excepted 
one, -however, we cannot so soon dismiss. oer 
Unlike his companions, who assumed no higher grade than labourers, 
as they were, this one, Tom Dawson by name, at least, his English 
je Bh by some means so played his cards as to acquire the dignity of 
Don Tomas—wherefore, it would be difficult with certainty to explain ; 
but the most probable cause of this great accession of dignity was a 
blue-tail coat, munished with a whole galaxy of brass buttons, which, 
shining resplendent in this sunny clime, so dazzled the vision of the 
neNess, that plain Tom Dawson acquired the honourable pronomen of 
on.” ‘ 
Now “Mister,” as we all know, is the most unassuming translation 
that can be found for “Don,” and so it followed that_ Don Tomas, when 
translated into the excavators’ vernacular, was.“ Mister Tummgs, py 
which name he was generally called. Occasionally, it is true, cagnae 
suming fellow, forgetting the limits beyond which fami.iarit (ough : pate 
as had. been heard to commence addressing our friend by rig, plain 
hy tie : / . . ) | OtL3 pi) ' 
Christian name; but never, we believe, did such people get beyond the 
first syllable ;, for a certain sort of expression, beaming from. the arjsto-_ 
erat eyes, aralysed, the presumptuous tongues so completely, that the 
8 cond syllable died away, and the speaker, retracing his steps, prefaced 
his, p marks with * Mister Tum.” 
Ts to. the ersonal ‘endowments of our hero, perhaps an ill-disposed 
rver miglit have said that he seemed to belong to that numerous divi- 
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His figure was remarkably gaunt, his face not, unlike an oblong sphe- 
roid, of a2 $, putty, his nove looked up, the corners of. bis at 
looked down, his eyes peered so very far into space that they may be said 
to have looked at no place—a sort of oysterish expression about, them 
might have “sufficed to awaken a prejudice against the probability 
of Tom’s intelligence, had it not been certain that he could both yead 
and write ; that for want of a better he had been employed ag a sort of 
supernumerary clerk; nay, that he had more thaw, once been seen to look 
through the of a theadolite: so the notion took root among a cer- 
tain class, that Tom was a genius; anda navvy one day had been solemnly 
heard to avow, that “ Mister Tummas, like a singed eat, was much better 
than he looked.” | 

Let us now for a time Jeave our countrymen to their revels, and listen 
to the conversation of the native groups. 

Whilst, the libations were proceeding, the village barber was busily en- 

d cutting the hair and trimming the bigotes of a rakish-looking 
Andaluz. At length, the work being finished, the hair dressed a pelo 
and a contrapelo, the smirking little barber shut up his box, and, turn- 
ing to a Catalan arriero, or muleteer, addressed him thus : 

“Tio,” said he, “ how many mules have you now?” 

This, although a civil question, set vibrating a painful chord in the 
breast of the arriero, who frowned slightly, glanced his eye first towards 
the mules, then back to the barber, but made no reply. 

“ T think, seifior,” continuing the barber, evidently determined to pro- 
voke a conversation—“ I think,” said he, pointing towards a mule that 
was standing near, “that is Gloriosa. Por Dios! a good animal is 
Gloriosa—good for the low lands, good for the mountain, good for bur- 
den, good for draught ; Caramba! what a beast for the hamuja!” 

How long the barber would have expatiated on the numerous good 
qualities of the mule Gloriosa, it is impossible to say, for his remarks 
were Interrupted by the muleteer, who, heaving a long sigh, addressed 
himself to the garrulous barber thus : 

“ Friend,” replied he, gravely; “ that is not Gloriosa—Gloriosa is 
dead! she died last week. That one,” continued he, “ is Leona—pobre 
animal !” 

*‘ She seems weak,” continued the barber. 

*¢ She is weak.” 

* You work them too hard, senor.” 

* Por Dios que si,” warmly replied the muleteer; “ of course, I do! 
some people soon will want their goods carried for nothing ; already 
the ined camino de hierro has brought us to this.” 

** And it will be completed as far as Barcelona in two months’ time, I 
hear,” interposed the barber. 

*¢ Some say one month,” added another. 

** And there sit those malditos Ingleses like any other swine,” conti- 
nued a third, pointing to the Englishmen as he spoke. 

“* Malditos sean sus animos!” muttered the arriero between his 
teeth; “I could punalar them thus!” and, suiting the action to the 
word, he jerked the balanced knife quivering through the air towards the 
panel of a door, where, penetrating to the hilt, it stuck as we have already 
made appear. . 

Whatever might have been the acquirements of Don Tomas, philology 
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was assutedly not one ; he gathered, ‘however, that ‘the Spaniards were 
discussing the point of the completion of the railroad, but did not under-. 
stand thé tialediction of the angry muleteer. — on 

‘wt think, Mister Tummas, them ete covies isa talking’ about our 
line,” rertiarked one of the navvies. | , 

»é& Ye-es, they ‘aré.” pes. 

‘And what, Mister Tummas, do they’ say?” 

““ They say Tam a getting on with it in a superior manner.” 

Well now, I would have made a purty round bet, Mister Tummas,” 
inter another, “as how that chap said that it would be done in a 
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*“‘ Some people as bets wins, and some loses,” answered Don Tomas, ' 
dryly: the truth of which aphorism was so evident that all assented 
with a smile. 

“And so it will be done in a month,” remarked the first speaker. 

~*No it won't, nor in six neither,” confidently asserted the second ; 
and thus the argument went on; harsh words began to arise, when 
“Mister Tum,” giving the table a deliberate tap with the knuckle of 
his right forefinger, thus interposed : 

‘I tell you what it is now,” said he, drawing himself up, and stroking 
the germ of a pair of moustaches, which had commenced budding under 
the genial influence of a Catalonian sun—“TI tell you what it is, the 
works will be all over in three months’ time. If J don’t know who 
should know?” 

“Why, I suppose the irigine-eer should,” interrupted a navvy; “and I 
heerd last night-———” 

“Never mind what you heerd last night, I ought to know, I say; for, 
in pint of fact, I am the ingine-eer!” 

“Mr. Tummas the ingine-eer !” said all, with one accord. 

It is probable, notwithstanding the habitual deference paid to Mister 
Tummas’s rank, that what the Spaniards term a “carcajada,” which 
means a horselaugh,- might have quickly followed this simultaneous 
round of surprise, had not Don Tomas assumed a peculiar air of tran- 
quillity, and thus enunciated himself: 

“Tt is all very well for you to stare, I dessay; you don’t know no 
better. I tell you I am as good as the ingine-eer. I ain’t none of your 
square and compass and cartridge-paper chaps, I ain’t ; but I can handle 
them tools, too; and many’s the time, when in the office, says the go- 
vernor to me, says he, ‘ Dawson, Mister Dawson, leave off them wages’ 
accounts, and take them compasses and parrerlels, or barometers, as the 
case might be, and work off sitch and sitch a thing. I may say, then, 
that IT am as’ good as the ingine-eer of this line—yes, I am the in- 
gine-eer.” 

The last words were pronounced deliberately, and with dignity ; they 
were rendered still more emphatic by a heavy thump on the table. 

The English colloquy would seem not to have been lost on a portion 
at least of the Spanish company. Imperceptibly, and unnoticed by the 
English, the Babel of strange sounds amongst the Spaniards soon totall 
céased, and now little else was heard but a confused murmur, whilst all 
eyes were directed to Tom—“ Hi Ingeniero Ingles.” 

A. proud epoch was this in Tom Dawson’s life: he had succeeded in 
demonstrating, not to himself alone, but to a large assembly of Spa- 
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ts au the non manifested a silence, embarrassing, if not ominous. , 


There were unaccountable goings in and out, nods, winks, nudges, and 
bempeninen all of which showed that something was abovt to tran- 


‘The period of suspense was not long. No sooner did the English- 

men rise to go away, than the Spaniards, as if by preconcerted signal, 

sprang ng upon them with one accord, and threw them on the ground. 
he next rch the English were bound hand and foot. 

It was perhaps a fortunate circumstance, all things considered, that the 
navvies were at this time stupidly intoxicated. Had their five senses 
been at work their present condition might have led to outcries for help, 
for which the knife would have seemed the best remedy. As it was, they 
bore their treatment with much stoicism. The most exigeant of bandits 
could hardly have complained of their demeanour. A low groan was all 
that escaped them by way of complaint, and the comical manner in which 
they rolled their eyes was enough to make even a cut-throat. good- 
humoured. 

Not so tractable was Don Tomas. He screamed out lustily, begged 
for merey in all sorts of terms, and, although his arms and legs were 
bound, rolled wildly about in the dust to the sad discomfiture of the facial 
hirsute appendages which had so recently monopolised his best atteutions. 
The truculent Catalan—he of the pointed knife—soon imposed a truce to 
these exclamations. The same knife he grasped now ; and holding. it in 
most disagreeable propinquity to ‘Tom’s neck, he promised by every saint 
of the Spanish calendar to cut his throat outright, if he were not instantly 
silent. 

ae threat was efficacious, Tom ceased all noise, and lay perfectly 
sti 

The street-door at this instant flew open, and the muchacha, who had 
stolen unseen away from her cooking operations, hurried wildly in, her 
black eyes darting fire, her hair streaming, her aspect full of wild \excite- 
ment. Accompanying her was a man of rough buccaneering aspect, 
armed to the teeth, and enveloped in a cloak of russet brown. Touching 
her stern companion hurriedly on the arm with her. left ..hand, she 
pointed with yet to the prostrate Don Tomas. It was evident 
she had pley yed the spy, and like another Delilah had delivered him bound 
into the hands of the Philistines. 


Hercompanion seemed to be well known to the iomates of the posada, 
aud to claim no small share of their respect., One and all they arose, politely | 
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were quietly deposited on a truss of straw, and two stalwart Catalans, 
approaching’'the’ self-installed engineer, lifted ‘him’ up, hurried him 
through the’erowd of man and ‘beast, and bore him to the outer door. 
There:stood, ready-saddled and equipped, a small but well-bred horse, 
dressed, Spanish fashion, with a saddle of sheep's skin, and the bridle 


furnished with one of those powerful bits which imposes on a restive animal _ 
nishmentrof a’ broken jaw before he ‘can well repeat a second kick. 


Quickerthan thought the strings which bound together Tom’s legs were 


unloosedy'the ‘attendants lifted him bodily into the saddle, and proceéded 
towseeure hini'there'with wonderful rapidity and practical acquaintance = 


with the mevhanical disturbances of mountain horsemanship. 


‘First: of ally:they tied a cord round his right ankle, passed it with a. 
twistroundthe girth, then round the left ankle, and, finally pe, fr r 


up over the saddle-bow, they bound his wrists tight to the latter ; so t 


in the:xdasky evening Tom looked not unlike a jockey reining in his steed. ., 
Allbthese preparations were sufficiently alarming—so alarming, that'once — 
Tom»ventured ‘to ejaculate a cry for mercy. It was only once: ‘scarcely 
had :che*uttered the ery, when two pistols and a blunderbuss menaced him... 
in front;*flank,’and rear—whilst el lobo informed him, with great polite-. 
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ness; that’silence was the’ best andl safest policy. In another instant, two 
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of ‘the three attendants mounted their horses, placed themselves‘one on 


each’ side of their captive, and; dashing spars into their steéds, “hurried :. 


away, the lobo and the other bringing up the rear. bb iT 
Night-had now set in, and the road wasrough. Nothing" less’ than'the 
most perfect acquaintance with the mountain passes could haye ote 
lolieg hiaprisoteen; and the guides from many a falf‘over the’ prec i 
sides'of the mere goat path, along which they pursued ‘their’ head 
course.”?On they went, at'a round gallop, up the rough'sidés of ‘a sierra, 
Tomin‘the middle; 'a guerilla ‘soldier on either side, one in ‘front, and the 
lobov ithe ‘rear, ’Fhis course, after having followed for perhaps two 
hours: the»increasing® narrowness: and danger of the path, necessitated 
another» order’ of ‘march.’ Simultaneously, as if by preconcerted signal, 
théblobo!and: his«attendants abruptly brought their animals to a stand — 
checking just as abruptly the Englishman’s'steed ; and now for the first 
time | Adejandro)tarning towards ‘the Englishman, addressed the latter in 
his wiative; tongue; with foreign ‘accént iit is‘ true, but, nevertheless, with 
considerable fluency. 
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“Sefior,” he said, bowing with great politeness, and taking off his 
hat, “‘it pains me much to have thus inconvenienced you, but cireum- 
stances rd me no alternative. I am a chief in the service of his 
highness Don Carlos, and I want an engineer.” 

Whilst the Carlist enunciated his motive thus, the followers, lifting 
Tom from his horse, rapidly untied the cords which manacled his limbs. 
This done, he was free to rise, but rose not. His limbs, paralysed either 
by the ligatures or by fear, moved not except to tremble. The lobo, 
who, although called the Wolf, had his moments of compassion like other 

ple, seized him gently by the hands, lifted him up, and set him on his 

. Reeling for an instant, he sank powerless on his knees, and, con- 
ively throwing his arms around the legs of the chief, gazed up into 
his face with a vacant stare. 

Tt was enough to have disquieted a man of stouter nerves than Tom, 
who, torn, stupid and intoxicated as we have seen, from the vine-clad 
valley below, was now transported, after a short ride of two hours, into what 
seemed to his disordered imagination another world. In truth, the clime, 
the scene—the adjuncts were all strange. His labours had been in the 
fertile valley of Mataro, whence—although he had vacantly gazed on the 
mountain ridges; had glanced beyond the \lower belt of olives and vines; 

wards where commences the region of heaving corn ; thence upwards 
still to the zone where Ceres in her turn yields to the empire of the 
chestnut and the pine ; and higher yet, where the bleak rocky peaks joom 
like ghosts of distant giants in robes of driven snow—nevertheless, this 
mutation of climate and production, common enough to mountainous 

ions, had been to him a sort of dreamy unreality, so that now, when 
the cold blasts of the sierra came whistling and howling in his affrighted 
ears, the snow streaks seemed goblins; the rugged pines and high fantas- 
tic rocks, angels of darker hue; and the wildly gushing mountain tor- 
rents, pursuing their headlong course with hissing, howling, and crashing 
sound, filled him with terror and dismay. 

Similar to a mass of inanimate clay moulded into the human form, 
placed upright on the earth, and abandoned to the gravitating force, was 
the prisoner at this time. He appeared to collapse upon the earth ; to 
double up; his human lineaments to mingle altogether preparatory to a 
total abandonment of their human form! Meantime, the chief—naturally 
robust, proud, and erect of mien, stood from the contrast still more 
proudly up. His eyes sparkling with redoubled light, and his broad 
chest expanding to a quickening breath, might altogether have awakened 
the idea that, by some necromancy of the mountain, two human souls 
were being fused into one: that the engineer’s body was sinking into its 
native clay, and his immortal part, fleeting away from its mortality, was 
entering into the soul of the mountain chief! 

Scorn was depicted in the features of the Catalan. 

*¢ Art thou,” he said, “an Englishman? Hast thou aught in common 
with the rayo, hurling devils of the artileria Inglesa?” 

The previous glimpse of the trabujo and brace of pistols had so long 
restrained the prisoner’s tongue by the influence of fear, that, adopting 
the usual plan of what we complacently denominate the weaker sex, he 
eget preface what he had to say by a scream. The hollow rocks re- 

the sound; and a vulture, scared from her nightly rest, flut- 
ee ere, Oe a the chorus by screaming in her 
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.. Unquestionably, the most difficult applications of a strange | 

are praise and reproach; here, if we would steer clear of vulgarity, all 
delicacies of a tongue are required; and not unfrequently a person who 
talks fluently enough at other times, finds that on such oceasions his 
lingual power is gone. 

It was all over with Alejandro’s English. Burning with rage and 
snarling with contempt, he spurned the Englishman from him with his 
foot, at acernnen him in his vernacular: 

66 ribon!” he led through his set teeth, retiring a e 
and cocking his trabujo; “alla! or by the Trinity “Ilya net 

His reproach terminated inaudibly. The last words mingled with a 
passing gust and fleeted on; all that he said, therefore, does not appear; 

Lavater and his science were false as sin, if the chief at that moment 
was not seriously debating with himself whether his prisoner were really 
worth the trouble of capture, and whether a dextrous puiialada might 
not profitably terminate the night’s exploit! So sad a fate was not des- 
tined for Tom. The Catalan at length started from his reverie, and, 
changing his utterance of voluble anger to one of measured command, he 
communicated the finality of his deliberations. 

“‘ A coward! a miserable coward I perceive thou art!’’ said he; “ but 
still you may be an engineer. Mount, poltroon, and follow me !” 

The lobo on this sprung into his saddle, and the attendants caused 
Tom to do the same. 

The cavaleade was now formed, the chief going first, next the captive, 
finally the attendants, who brought up the rear. This order of march 
was necessary because of the narrowness of the path. Hitherto their 
course had been along a rambla, or half-dry mountain torrent, but hence- 
forth the convenience of even so bad a road was to end. The chief, beck- 
oning to the right, put spurs to his horse, and led the way along the 
doubly precipitous course. 

Not only courage, but equestrian dexterity was required. ‘Confusion 
at the sight of so bad a path might have entered into a stouter breast than 
that of Don Tomas ; who, now perfectly sober and alive to his true position, 
solaced also by a vague feeling of pride, at length brought reason to his 
aid and found coherent speech. He expressed his desire to be of all. 
manner of use to the worthy gentleman, but vowed he could never ride 
across yonder ledge of roek—that he should fall, and break his neck, 
~d a matter of the clearest. demonstration he would be no good to 
an , 

There was reason in all this, and the mountaineer was not slow to see 
it. Hitherto Tom had been a prostrate nonentity; he was now at least a 
thinking animal. R 

te as the first few hundred paces of the mountain pass seemed 
to him, they were set at nought by the practised guerillas. The rear- 
guard praneed and earacolled; and as for the lobo, who as we have seen 
was in the van, he set so completely at defiance the dangers which terrified 
Don Tomas, that although one step forward would have carried him 
to a spot of comparative safety, yet he curbed his horse back on a sort of 
natural. bridge scarcely a foot wide, on either side of which yawned a 
frightful precipice. : 

“True,” remarked Alejandro, in reference to Dawson’s protestation, 
“true,” said he, carelessly backing his horse towards the captive, 
2p2 
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“amigo,'the remark is justi-::Should you take it im head. to reel.on. your 


saddle as you just now reeled on your legs, the end is quite clear... Bind 
him to the sadiisiagaia. tts ordt emood saps 


© £ to d10G97 903 vitasesy' 
» The order was no ‘sooner’ uttered::than obeyed; ‘Tom submitting. this 





time with good grace to the bonds,; 6!) iy), 

*“« Vamonos !”")) 1)! i990 bed yisiisd slum sf wot . 

This signal for flight was repeated by the guards, and down. came with 
violent swing a rope’s ‘end’ on the er of 'Tom’s horse. 


The animal kicked furiously, snorted, | ¢lattered the rambla bank, 
cleared at a leap:a' ridge of: rdcks, and finally tripped over the precipi- 
tous bridge at a quick-rumsi:) © : lia 9 

The: remainder of: the!-journey was: prosecuted without much talk on 
either side ;-the Carlists- were now within their own lines, and so far from 
the valley that fear of surprise was no longer entertained. The. chief, 
therefore, reining in his horse to an easy amble, and the rest following jhis 
exainple, the prisoner’s equestrian powers were less sorely taxed than they 
had been. At length at dawn of day their proposed destination was 
reached. 

The Carlist chief, although ignorant of the art of fortification, at least 
knew that, unlike the turreted strongholds\of ancient chivalry, low and 
thick walls were the best protection against gunpowder and cannon-balls. 

Long had these guerilla mountain retreats been inaccessible to the 
assaults of cannon, and hence the dashing, reckless chieftains had full 
scope for the display of their hardy valour; lately, however, the Chris- 
tinos had furnished and equipped some light field-pieces, which, borne on 
the back of mules, found their way occasionally to mountain fastnesses 
seemingly inaccessible to such weapons. 

To render the inequality still greater between the Carlist guerillas and 
the regulars, the English marine artillery had instructed the Christinos in 
the use of the Congreve rocket, that terrible weapon which, combining the 

wer of the cannon with the facility of being carried to wherever a man 
could climb, occasionally played great havoc with the guerillas, and will 
long be remembered by them under the name of “ el rayo Ingles,’ or the 
English thunderbolt. 

The reader then will be at no loss to understand the new necessity 
which had sprung up for the genius of an engineer. 

The edifice into which the Carlists and their prisoner rode (for mounted 
horsemen. ride into houses in Spain) was built in rough conformity with 
what) a mountaineer considered to be the true principles of a castle of 
defence; and although a Vauban perhaps might have detected .a flaw in 
some!of its details, it had more than once done good service in protecting 
its inmates from the light mountain guns of the enemy... It was to the 
taskiof strengthening this citadel that Tom was expected to devote his 
energies, 

A flat table of ragged ground thickly studded with fragments of rock 
was the site, which, being cleared of stone and levelled, formed a large 
court-yard ; the stone itself, rolled or pushed. to the sides/of the. square, 
were there erected into Cyclopean walls, constituting a range of-barrack- 
like edifices, replete with every comfort a mountain chief jand jhis retainers 
could desire. A mess-room was situated in! one angle, of this, hollow, 
square, and here it was that, the journey being at an end, the chief and 
his prisoner of honour and his retinue: were seated ;‘Tom gloomily starmg 
around the hall, leaving untouched the smoking viands before him, and 
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et jeothets thore sensibly employed in discussing the merits of ham and 


Presently the report of a gun booms through the. distance: too loud 
for’a musket—too loud even fora trabujo. | Another and another succeed, 
and now a ball crashing through the rovf falls. on the table, pierces it, and 
buries itself in the floor. A mule battery had been planted so as to com- 
mand the citadel. 

All eyes were bent towards the scene of destruction, yet few were the 
words spoken. A stern smile played for an instant over the chief’s' fea- 
tures, as glancing from the corpse-like pallor of the Englishman to the 
heaps of rubbish on the floor raised by the cannon-ball, he possibly con- 
trasted ‘the prisoner’s terror with his own nonchalance. Then hurriedly 
finishing his meal, he arose, and, unslinging his blunderbuss from the 
wall, began to examine its condition and contents. 

‘His band—some three hundred in number—had already done the 
same, and now they stood, armed to the teeth, a stern and stalwart crew, 
ready for any command their chief might utter. 

Symptoms of the coming fray increase. Arms clatter, cartridges are 
handed about, and the click of, the gun-lock mingles with the blood- 
curdling sound of knives being sharpened against the rough stone walls! 

The chief waves his hand and calls attention by the usual Spanish 
method of a short serpent-like hiss. 

Obedient to the signal, all are instantly quiet. The men stand listen- 
ing for his word of command. Bang, bang, bang! quickly follow the 
report of three mule guns, and, true to their aim, the iron missiles crash 
along the roof, and ricochetting fly on beyond the limits of the fortress, 

The chieftain appeared determined to take things very coolly, With- 
out discomposing himself, even by gesture in the slightest degree, he sim- 

ly directed his eyes towards some rocky fragments which the missiles 
ad dislodged, and dryly uttered the Spanish proverb, ‘ that, although 
the dog barks, the moon still follows her course ;” thus indicating his re- 
solve not to depart from a fixed line of action merely because of the an- 


noyance of some few cannon-balls. 


Then turning towards his companions, he shouted Paseual! In answer 


to this summons, one of his retainers advanced from the ranks, bearing a 
basket full of hard eggs, and an earthen cantaro or jug. Such provision 
for creature-comfort may strike the reader as somewhat out of place, but 
the explanation is this. The attack had not only been foreseen, but pre- 
meditated—brought about by the guerilla himself, although not its exact 
time. The enemy was about to fall into one of his toils. He must pre» 
setitly sally forth with his retainers and do battle, but meantime what is to 
become of the captured engineer ? 

‘Very fertile in expedients was the brain of the chief. In the event of 
such a casualty as an attack at this time, he had by anticipation devised 
a'plan for the prisoner’s safe custody ; and this too without a guard. In 
one corner of the court-yard or patio of which we have spoken there was 
a deep draw well, into the bucket of which the captive along with his eggs 
was thrust Alejandro duly explaining to him that his safe custody alone 
was ‘intended. us equipped, they lowered him, turn by turn, until 
hé arrived within easy reach of the water, of which salubrious fluid he 
had abundant means of helping himself ad libitum, by means of his jug. 
“Turn by turn as they let him down a groan escaped and piteously re- 
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verberated up the shaft ; at last a peg was driven into the windlass, and 
the bucket came to a stand. 

Philosophers tell us, that being in a deep well one can look up and see 
the stars even at mid-day. If this be true, Tom had abundant leisure to 
work out his destiny in profoundest tranquillity by communion with the 
heavenly bodies. Was there no hope of escape?—None. A skilful 
climber would have mounted that chain you think—would he? The lobo 
might have been called fox as well as wolf, if named from another of his 
striking qualities. He was not to be thus deceived. Every here and 
there, on the chain’s length, was securely tied a most uncomfortable 
bunch of cactus leaves, bristling with their rigid spines, and he who 
would have climbed such a gauntlet must, indeed, have possessed tough 
skin ! 

There was no hope—none. So there he sat, and there we will leave 
him. 

The crash of artillery grows louder and more frequent; the Carlists 
have sallied out to meet the foe. Minute after minute fleets away, and 
cannon reports alone are heard. A quarter of an hour passes, and only a 
few musket-shots are borne towards the ear. 

Let us approach the field of strife. 

Surmounting, or commanding as military men would say, the plateau 
of the Carlist fort, was another plateau of much larger size. This, the 
Christino mule battery had gained, and thence from a distance of about 
600 yards they directed a furious assault against the fort. 

to the Christinos, and at a distance of about 100 yards, were 
some fifty guerillas of the lobo’s band, who, guarding themselves as best 
they could by shrubs and projecting rocks, kept up against the assailants 
a fire of meabieey. No single discharge was wasted. The Carlists were 
cool and self-possessed. Each musket being fired on the rest, the band 
had much of the power of riflemen; and the Christino officers falling one 
by one, rendered it necessary that the fifty should be dislodged. 

For that purpose a troop of infantry, putting themselves in motion, 
left the plateau at given command; and steadying themselves in their 
descent by shrubs and projecting rocks, hastened towards the ambushed 
fifty with the view of driving them from their position. 

o sooner had the last soldier of this band left the plateau than the whole 
bulk of the Carlist chieftain’s men poured down on the artillery in the 
rear. Whilst the fifty were attacking the main body of the enemy’s troops 
in front, the others hel stealthily executed a flanking movement, gained 
the rear, and now charged wildly on their antagonists. 

The Christinos were caught in the lobo’s net, and although superior 
in number and in arms, they were irretrievably lost! 

Short but frightful was the scene that ensued. Hand to hand they 
fought with the stern valour of those who neither give, nor receive 
| rat In the mélée the discharge of firearms would have endangered 

iend as well as foe. As if it had been arranged by common consent, 
the combat now resolved itself into a mélée of bayonets and knives. Oc- 
casionally an explosion of firearms was heard ; but this was merely of a 
pistol, used in combat so close that the bullet could not miss its aim. At 
such work, between guerillas and regulars, the issue of a conflict is 
usually neither doubtful nor prolonged. It was not in this case. The 
guerifies soon cleared the plateau of every living being, and returned to 
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their stronghold. The sun rose and dried the gory rivulets into streaks 
which glittered under his beams; the mountain breeze wafted the ) 
of the dying to the vulture’s eyrie; and ere the shades of night set 
in, these earrion birds had dotnet on the flesh of many a soldier who a 
few short hours before contended in all the arrogance of war for the 
honour of his Queen! 

_ But what became of Dawson and his eggs? Why, to cut a long 
matter short, the end of his romance was this. The battle being over, 
there were dead to be buried and wounded to be dressed; and it was not 
until after Tom had remained twenty-four hours in his deep recess that 
the idea came into anybody’s head to wind him up. Now there were 
wounded to be dressed, as we have intimated, and a notion of English 
talent having run very high, the doctor of the Mataro railway line 
had been inveigled, not solely against his will it is said, to lend his 
professional aid. By the lips of this functionary, the mountain chief 
was assured, with many a boisterous laugh, that after all his trouble he 
had kidnapped the wrong man—a mere labourer at a few reals per week! 

“ Amigo lobo!” said the doctor, slapping the chief familiarly on the 
back, “ your character for sharpness is gone for ever.” 

m “Caramba!” retorted the Catalan, “it was in the dark I caught 
’ im.” 

‘Bueno, bueno! but hoist the poor devil out. I won't disclose the 
fact nor damage your character.” 

The Catalan, although vexed, could not restrain a smile at the ridi- 
culous mistake he had made. He bit his nails with embarrassment, and 
smiled by turns; then beckoning to an attendant, he bade him turn the 
winch. 

Click! click! click! Each revolution brought the buried Tom a turn 
nearer to the surface. Long confinement is said to have a paralysing effect 
upon thelimbs. In this case it was quite the reverse. No sooner did Tom 
arrive within leaping distance, and before his head arrived on a level 
with the well’s mouth, he made a sudden spring, bounded out, and settled 
amidst the assembled crowd on all fours. He was dripping with pearly 
moisture; and this, together with his strange action, staring eyes, and 
widely gaping mouth, reminded one strongly of a frog. 

“ Bueno, bueno, buenissimo!” shouted the Spaniards, on observing 
Tom’s feat. 

“Well done, Tom!” exclaimed the doctor; ‘that’s what comes of 
living amongst frogs.” 

_ Tom’s surprise at meeting his own doctor may be so easily imagined 
that we will not detain the reader by any remarks of our own on that 

oint—neither will we waste his time by informing him of the Varfous 
jokes and jibes which Tom had to put up with. 

Whilst the Spaniards amused themselves by these jeux d’esprit, the 
doctor, making “a very polite bow to the lobo, and proffering him a 
cigarrito, dryly remarked, ‘That truth was usually said to reside in a 
well, but that on this occasion the well had sent forth what to the best 
of his belief was the incarnation of every lie, past, present, and to 
come.” 

Need it be said that the real engineer ever after kept a bright look- 
out for his own safety, lest he should be obliged to accept the dangerous 
responsibility of placing in battery the lobo’s newly acquired park of 


guns ? 
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ib on 6 todtos roo ao vib bext 

dt yd THE GRAND JURY-BARCEs oof ous. 

 A’RooM full of rosy-gilled, John’ Bull-lodkiny’ squires, in fall éry after 
sri ath bot hiv” Varrd Finch Heri Fe, startled by : fotiteh 
of trumpets, and the rushing in of a white-wanded bailiff, exclaiming, 
“ Gentlemen ‘of the grand jury wanted in Kurt!” ‘Théy forthwith hide 
their hats and canes, hopin; they won't be stolen, pull on their buckskin 

oves, and scramble into ‘a spacious pen of a box just as the judge, Baron 

unnyfile, is bowing to’ Messrs. Briefless, Dunup, Drearyface, and other 
ornaments of the “rope walk,” before taking his seat for the day. Silence 
being at length obtained, the commission 7 the peace is called ‘over, ‘and 
her Maj sty 8 most gracious proclamation against vice and immorality 
openly read. ‘The magnates of the grand-jury box then answer to their 
names and are sworn, the florid verbiage of the foreman’s oath contrasting 
with the plainness of the “you say ditto to that” of the rest. 

His lordship then turns sideways in his richly carved crimson velvet 
chair, and glancing a laughing eye along the line of looming waistcoats, 
thus addresses the standing men inside them: “Gentlemen of the grand 
(hem) inquest,—it is extremely gratifying (hem) to see such a full attend- 
ance of gentlemen of your (hem) figure and substance in the county”— 
his lordship thinking he never saw so many fat men before,—“ many of 
you, I make no doubt, have left your homes at great personal Sacrifice and 
meonyenience”—(and, to himself, “‘ perhaps injury to your hay’). ‘‘ The 
benefit of a resident magistracy,” continues he, “ fulfilling all the (bem) 
duties of their high station in the exemplary way they do in this county is 
abundantly testified by the lightness of the salendae before me”—(or, 
sotto voce, “it may be from not having a rural police to hunt up your 
crime”)—aloud : ‘‘ your experience as magistrates’”’—(to himself, ‘a nice 
set of Solomons you are, I dare say)—aloud again: ‘will enable you to 
deal ‘with any cases that may be brought before you. As you are not 
encumbered with depositions, or anything to distract your attention, you 
will, perhaps, soon be able to favour me with a commencement of those 
valuable (hem) services for which a grateful (hem) country can never be 
sufficiently (hem) thankful.” Whereupon his lordship. makes a solemn 
bow, which the grand jury return, each man after his own fashion, and 
they all scuttle away to the place from whence they came, hoping to find 
their hats where they left them, declaring that his lordship is a most 


agreeable, ‘sensible man, and believing that they are going to be un- 
commonly useful. 


SCENE THE SECOND.——THE GRAND JURY ROOM. 


Four-and-twenty Grand Jurors ranged at a long green baize-covered 


Table, garnished with Pens, Ink, and Paper.—Time, an hour or so 
after the above. 


A GENERAL hum of conversation—much such as prevails at a race 
ordinary on the removal of the cloth; Mr. Girths asking Mr. Blinkers 
what he will take for his brown mare ; Squire Screecher wondering whether 
Captain Dips will want a subscription if he takes the hounds; Mr. Lark- 
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spur inquiring after some lupins he had sent Mrs. Poppy; old Mr. 
Moneybags declaring he-won't vote for-young Lord Longbow, unless 
he'll support a fixed duty on corn; another asking about the dinner hour 
—a general hum of convérshtion, ‘wé say,'is interrupted by the loud 
. knocking of Sir Thomas Ninepenee, the | reman, on the table, followed 
by. ¢ries, és Silence, § ence! | Beet hate !” from those who have been 


ng tl e most noise, 

“ie worthy 1 oat” aseisted bya ir, fai on either side, has been 

endeavouring to grope his way to the truth. through a long list of wit- 
nesses, on the back of a formidable bill of i eanent, t the cele- 
.». brated Lucifer Crowbar, the London cracksman, for barglary, and which, 
though, bolstered up with a fine arnay of circumstantial evidence, is 
deficient in the main proof. The fact is, that Tom Riverags, the great 
,, thieves’ attorney, has mesmerised the principal witness, Joseph Hobnail, 
“whose farmhouse was broken into, and Joe’s memory has failed him, 
ov.j.What he swore to point blank before the magistrate he only thinks 
~ now; and altogether he 3 is painfull y conscientious. He “ wouldn’t like 
to swear nothin’ he’s not certain of.” There’s an earnest honesty about 
his, wrinkled sunburnt face, shaded with venerable snow-white locks, that 
looks like truth. Sir Thomas Ninepence is puzzled. “Pray attend to 
this, gentlemen!” he exclaims, from the top of the table. 

What’ s the number ?” asks Mr. Blinkers, referring to his calendar. 

“‘ Six,” replies Mr. Screecher, across the table. 

‘Ts that the assault on the woman?” asks Mr, Badlad, from below. 

*¢ No,” growls Mr. Prettyman. with a frown. 
yo, Sir Thomas, in a clear Aavinbe-like way, then states the difficulty, 

observing that he does not think a petty jury will convict on the evidence, 
., while if they ignore the bill, and any fresh evidence be afterwards)pro- 
cured, met can then be put on his trial. 

«That's to say if you can catch him again,” observes Mr. Screecher. 

“Wish you may et him !” exclaims Mr. Larkspur. 

‘« Bird in the hand’s worth two in the bush,” suggests Mr. Blinkers. 

“Precious little chance of getting any further evidence if he’s in the 
hands of any of the great unhung,” observes Mr. Girths. _“ Alibis, five 
pounds ; suppression of evidence, two pound ten; witnesses to character, 
seyen and sixpence eac (Laughter. ) 

“Well, gentlemen, what do you think : 2” asks Sir Thomas. 

“Q! give him a squeak for it now,” says Mr. Poppy. 

“Cost no more,” ge Mr. Blinkers. 

«No doubt he did it,” says Mr. Snoreem. 

Or something quite as bad, ” joins Mr. Boreem. 

“Or he wouldn't be here,” asserts Mr. Floorem. 

‘“‘ His name’s enough,” adds Mr. Quorum.” 

On a show of hands, however, the bill is thrown out, and, on the 
vo RB EBFICP of’Mr. Drearyface, his lordship allows the costs of the judicial 








The filthy “rags” reels off with the prisoner, vowing that he will 
bring an rt on behalf of his most respectable and much-injured — 


*\chient ! 
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DE BARANTE'’S HISTORY OF THE CONVENTION.* 


A utstory of the Convention, by M. de Barante, has, as may be well 
conceived, excited a great sensation in Paris. If Miiller can be cited as 
at the head of the school of descriptive historians, M. de Barante at once 
occupied for himself, by his “ History of the Dukes of Burgundy,” a posi- 
tion only second to that of the great historian of the Helvetians; and, 
with the exception of Daru, the historian of Venice, it is difficult to 
find any one who, by his merits and essentially descriptive character, 
can be assimilated to or ranked with the historian of the Dukes of Bur- 
oe de Barante has always had the skill and good taste to adapt his 
works to the national feelings of his countrymen; and in no country 
are all classes of persons more deeply national, more keenly alive to 
national topics, than in France. Thus it was that the “History of 
the Dukes of Burgundy,” although it only includes the dukes of the 
Valois dynasty—embracing as it does that portion of French history in 
which the qualities of the nation are displayed to the best advantage, and 
the details of which (though it suffered at that epoch one of its most 
signal defeats from the English) are peculiarly calculated to excite and 
gratify the patriotic feelings of a Frenchman—could not fail to be a fortu- 
nate and popular subject. 

But if such was M. de Barante’s success in exhibiting the policy of the 
most politic of the kings of France, in dismembering the estates of a for- 
midable neighbour, what must it be when the same attractive pen, which, 
professedly avoiding the practice adopted by the sentimental and philoso- 
phical historians, of systematising and generalising and filling his pages 
with discussions on doubtful or disputed points, devotes itself to chronicle 
the “ History of the Convention,” and that at a crisis like the present in 
France? In the Great Revolution, the world witnessed the spectacle of a 
nation, the most refined and polished of Europe, whose pride was its un- 
bounded loyalty, making the correction of some undoubted abuses the 
stepping-stone to fanatic license, pulling down every relic and mark of 
the prowess and wisdom of their ancestors, trampling religion and mora- 
lity under foot, overturning the altars and the throne, and murdering a 
simple-hearted king, whose every wish had been to move with the desires 
of his people. Then was vice seated in the place of virtue, licentious 
liberty worshipped as the only god, anarchy and the despotism of armed 
mobs substituted for government. The hand of this people was now 
against every other people, and every one’s hand was against them; and 
asa sequence, the necessities of war brought on the rule of military des- 
potism—a military empire—which lasted till the power and insatiable 
ambition of a soldier of fortune worked out the destruction of his enor- 
mous kingdom. 

The history of the future of France is only then to be seen, and that 





* Histoire de la Convention Nationale, par M. de Barante, de l’Academie Fran- 
gaise. Tomes i. et ii. 
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but partially and dimly, by reference to the The reform of un- 
doubted abuses led in the last revolution, as in the first, to the overflow of 
the insurrectionary torrent, and an incapability on the part of its very ori- 
ginators to restrain its progress. The humanity of the poet-orator, and 
the moralities of speculative rather than of a Christian philosophy, saved 
the country for a while from anarchy and bloodshed, but the leaven of 
all revolutions still found its way to the surface, and was only conquered 
by military power; in this case by the unprecedented anomaly of an ultra 
democratic soldier obliged to make way for the shadow of a name. The 
analogies in minuter details are still more curious; and the future lies in 
the struggle of the revolutionary and republican principle, with personal 
ambitions, with an hereditary and divine right, and with imperial ascend- 
ancy. No wonder that France should turn shuddering and affrighted 
at the position in which rebellion has placed her in, to consult the 
living drama of passions, and the vengeful and sanguinary scenes 
that were enacted so few years ago, under social and political cireum- 
yay that only differed from the present in an almost inappreciable 
egree! 

M. de Baranie argues, and with great show of truth, that the actual 
moment, when many witnesses of the scenes enacted still lived, was not 
the best to write the “ History of the Convention.” As an example, he 
quotes Garat’s contemporaneous history, in which the seditions of the 
town of Paris, the fearful struggles which absorbed all the energies of 
the Convention, universal disorder, absence of all government, and the 
crimes and misfortunes that followed, are all attributed to the course of 
events rather than to the will of men. Borrowing from Pascal an elo- 
quent contemplation of human nature, Garat exclaimed, ‘‘ What novelty ! 
—what a chaos !—what a subject of contradiction !—what a chimera is 
this Convention? Judge of all things; a mass of uncertainties; the 
glory and the refuse of the universe. If it boasts, I humiliate it; if it 
humbles itself, I exalt it. I continue to contradict it, till it understands 
that it is itself an incomprehensible monster.” 

M. de Barante says, that without being positively a contemporary, or 
possessing the talent which M. Garat exacted from an historian of the 
Convention, he has, at least, had the advantage of having been an eye- 
witness of the aspect of France at that terrible epoch. Without belong- 
ing to the generation which took an active part in the struggles of fac- 
tions, he full well remembers the sufferings of the country, the mourning 
of families decimated by the scaffold and spoiled of their inheritances ; he 
had not forgot that stupor which weighed down even upon childhood, 
vor.the public misery which constituted the equality of the times . 


Yet there have been those who are not satisfied with admiring what they con- 
sider to be the magnificence of the spectacle, the extraordinary and incomprehen- 
sible character of the personages, and who delight in the emotions inspired by so 
much movement, so much energy, so many passions let loose, so many sufferings 
spread over a whole nation, and who speak of the misfortunes of our fathers as a 
splendid yet terrible tragedy. They have also wished to impose upon us senti- 
ments of gratitude for the tyranny exercised in the midst of these sanguinary 


hazards; after having attributed their crimes to a fatal necessity and to the force . 


of events, they pretended that honour must be paid for them to a skilful policy, 
to noble and expansive views, and to systems which were to give to humanity an 


unknown happiness. 
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_, It would-be first ‘requisite to. know what works. the Convention left behind it; 
what repsing. jo ns of its laws; what institutions it founded; /for what liberties 
we are inde to it. We preserve a grateful memory for the generations which 
procured for us the records of the States-General, which ‘established equality of 
national representation, and frée deliberation upon public affairs; which 
to make of the exercise of power not. a right so much as a: duty, and 
which proclaimed that. sovereignty has for its title the, interest, of the public. 
But men to whom these benefits did not suffice, and who, from ambition, envy, 
and vain pride, laboured to destroy one form of society to found another—these 
men, who commenced their enterprise by insurrection, to continue it by the 
scaffold, who led astray and, deceiyed the working classes by testifying towards 
them an hypocritical sympathy—who vainly endeavoured to embody their politi- 
cal maxims into a code, and to give a form of government to their passions— 
what have they done but abolish all liberty, so as to establish their own power? 
What manners did they instal in civilised France? To what ideas did they 
accustom the mind of the public? . To what spectacles did they subject the ima- 
ginations? Long years have been necessary to cure the evils which they brought 
about, and to re-teach the country in what good order, security, the free develop- 
ment of human uctivity, welfare and prosperity consist. 


The Convention, or, to speak more correctly, the rebels who had de- 
stroyed the constitutional monarchy, had to establish a republic in France. 
If they had been unanimous, or if they had ever known what they were 
about, they might have succeeded; for opinion had succumbed before 
fear; but they only heaped faults upon faults, and crimes upon crimes ; 
the punishments inflicted arising from their own tyranny and exactions. 
The history of this Convention, M. de Barante adds, would not have been 
written but for the revolution of February. ‘‘ What the public has now 
seen, and what it has suffered, has prepared it to receive the truth,—it 
will find that to be likely which it would before have taxed with ex- 

ation or prejudice ; it will recognise the same symptoms of revo- 
lutionary disease as are now in existence; the same wanderings of the 
human mind; the same chimeras of pride; the same use made of popu- 
lar passions, excited in order to serve other passions, or to recruit an 
army under the orders of ambition, envy, and hatred; it will find the 
same doctrines, sophisms, and lies recently renewed which were employed 
sixty years ago, to bring about civil wars, bloody seditions, legislative assas- 
sinations, and the ruin of the country, without any of the promises lavished 
by the pretended friends of the people having ever been accomplished 
by'them. The republic of 1793,” M. de Barante continues, some pages 
afterwards, “felt that it was incompatible with French society ; the re- 
public of 1848 has not failed to acknowledge that it is the same with 
regard to itself ; is it not natural, then, that we should place so little 
faith or hope in its future prospects ?” 

We may, at the present day, pass over those proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Assembly which, previous to the 10th of August, paved the way to 
the commons of Paris, to the massacres of the 2nd of September, and to 
the Convention on the 21st of the same month. The National Assembly, 
or, to speak more correctly, the minority, which continued to hold its 
sittings in chambers which were themselves invaded by the insurrection, 
had sanctioned the fall of the government. The minority had thus 
arrogated to itself, as it has threatened to do in our times, a sovereign 
power superior to the law which it abolished; at the same time that it 
no longer possessed a shadow of authority. No one thought of obeying 
it; it could not itself dream of holding the command. Had it wished:it, 
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there was no force ‘at its’ ee it‘any means for re-establishing 
public otlet. * "Without, all was'anarchy, aid a'useless struggle was being 
prolonged ‘till it became a massacre. | 

On the 10th of August, after the Swiss had abandoned the Carousel, 
of which they held victorious possession,* to withdraw into the garden, 
where the king ordered them to'ceasé the combat and to give up their 
arms, those who had got as far as. the Assembly were shut up. in the 
Church des Feuillants, and. their officers, in, the rooms of the convent. 
The deputies, whatever might be their opinions or their party, were at 
' this time almost’ unanimous in endeavouring’té prevent the massacres. 
The sanguinary fury of the populace still inspired them with horror and 
pity. . Thus most of the Swiss officers were saved during the night by 
the exertions of Bruat, who procured disguises for them and facilitated 
their evasion. 

‘Next morning, when the deputies reassembled, one of the first thin 
that occupied them was the safety of the soldiers shut up in the church, 
and whom the mob demanded with loud execrations to be put to death. 
Petitions were presented to spare their lives. Lacroix, Bazire, and Cha- 
bot,’ whose opinions, language, and conduct gave them a title to the 
confidence of the insurrectionists, undertook to calm their passions, but 
. they had to bend on their knees to implore the pity of the combatants 
before they could succeed. This was the only success that humanity met 
with. 

The’ palace being no longer defended, the Marseillais, and Santerre, 
atid Westermann’s followers, returned without having met with any re- 
sistance.’ Nevertheless, in order to make things certain they fired a 
battery of six guns several times against the palace. For fourteen 
years afterwards the facade was still seen riddled with shot, and upon 


each place the words 10 Aodt were inscribed. It was only in 1806 


that the Emperor Napoleon had the walls repaired and the inscriptions 
effaced: 
During this second attack upon the Tuileries, the line of buildings which 


divided the three courts and separated them from the Carousel was set fire to: nor . 


was the fire allowed to be put out; such was the disorder and fury aroused by the 
combat that the insurgents shot at the firemen who came to stop the mischief. 
These buildings were thus destroyed, and the ruins having been cleared away the 
three court-yards formed only one, which was divided off from the Carousel by, 4 
boarding, which stood there till the year 1800. The construction of the railin 
was finished, and it was opened to public view on the day when the First Consu 


came to take up his abode at the Tuileries. An inscription had stood above the’ 


door of the wooden partition, to the effect that “ The 10th of August loyalty was 
abolished; it will never raise its head again.” This inscription disappeared Jong 
before the proclamation of the empire. 4 
Tt was then by the light of flames, amidst the bodies of the wounded and the 
dead, that the insurgents advanced upon the palace. A few Swiss soldiers had still 
remained there, and they hastened into the central vestibule, where were three 





* It is'not'a little curious to find the Emperor Napoleon quoted by M. de 
Baranteé as‘ the chief authority for the success of the Swiss. In the “Memorial 
of St,.Eelena,” the Emperor relates that he was witness of the attack upon the 
Tuileries on thé 10th of August; and he says: “ The Swiss served the artillery 
sudcessfully :'in ‘ten minutes the Marseillais were driven as far as the Rue de 
l’Behelle, and they did’ not return till the Swiss were withdrawn by the king’s 
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guns, which they made use of to cover their retreat into the garden, by stoppin 
the Marseillais a few moments. Eighty men alone remained, sabolea te defend 
ped ya staircase. ‘The insurgents attacked them there, and the struggle was a 
y one, the assailants losing many of their number. In a quarter of an hour 
the latter made themselves masters of the passage, and forced their way into the 
trampling upon the bodies, finishing off the wounded, and killing 
whomsoever they met with; sometimes they cut their throats, at others they 
threw them out of the windows, where they fell on the pikes of the men below. 
The Swiss, however, continued to defend themselves bravely; the insurgents had 
to fight their way from room to room; seventeen Swiss were slaughtered in the 
chapel, selling their lives dearly. The gentlemen had almost all had time to de- 
scend by the staircase of the Pavilion of Flora into the garden; the aged and those 
who could not follow them in their flight were not spared. The ushers and other 
attendants were all put to death. It was with infinite trouble that, by speaking in 
the name of the municipality, a few men who seemed to have some authority on 
their bands succeeded in saving the females that were found in the palace. ‘ Do 
not dishonour the nation,” they said,—“ spare the women!” 

It was no longer the ardour of the combat that animated this rage and this 
thirst for blood. The authors of the insurrection, those who had excited and 
launched forth this barbarous crowd, had foreseen to what excesses they would 
go; they relied upon it to spread a deeper terror, to insure their victory and their 
domination. The circumstances of the day had still further increased and more 
especially propagated these ferocious dispositions. In all such battles, the com- 
batants are always accompanied by persons attracted by the noise and carried 
away by the impulse, who do not consider the danger, and who expose themselves 
to it without having come to seek it. These auxiliaries of an insurrection count 
upon an easy victory; it is promised to them in order to recruit them. The begin- 
ning of the day had kept up this assurance among these second-class insurgents: 
there was no resistance in the streets, nor during the march; the Carousel was 
occupied without any difficulty; the gates of the court were broken open before 
a gun or even a musket had been fired; the artillery of the national guard frater- 
nised with the insurrectionists; the king had withdrawn to the Assembly, and 
then, all at once, in consequence of a struggle that had taken place on the stair- 
case, which, amidst so much noise, was neither seen nor heard, the Swiss fired 
through the windows on a scarcely armed crowd. This appeared as an act of 
treachery—a trap laid for the populace—and it was followed by a feeling of 
furious resentment, which rendered the mob more cruel than it would otherwise 
have been. 

The palace of the Tuileries, soiled by the massacres, was also given up to plunder 
and to the savage amusement of a populace inebriated with disorder and destruc- 
tion; furniture, ornaments, statues, and pictures, were broken down, cast out of 
the windows into the flames. It was the sack of a city carried by assault, and 
put to fire and sword. 

The environs of the Tuileries had been at the same time the theatre of other 
massacres. The Swiss, who had taken refuge in the garden, had been joined 
there by a few gentlemen and national guards, who had escaped from the Pavilion 
of Flora, not without the loss of many of their number: some were murdered 
before they could get out of the palace, others were exposed to a deadly fire as 
they issued into the garden. United with the Swiss they turned their steps to- 
wards the Assembly, fired upon all sides, from the water-terrace, the terrace 
des Feuillants, and by clusters of insurrectionists who had followed them into the 
garden. On reaching the steps of the terrace des Feuillants they were received with 
a murderous fire. Obliged to seek the shelter of the trees, they presented them- 
selves before the gate of the Place Louis XV.; it was closed, but they succeeded in 
finding a passage to the staircase which leads from the water-terrace upon the 
quays, at the angle of the garden, at that time called the Dauphin’s Garden; 
arrived at length upon the place they were charged there by the gendarmes a 
cheval, who ought to have fought with them in defence of their king, and who had 
revolted against their officers. Upon this the fugitives dispersed in small parties, 
few of which were spared; pursued in every direction, they were massacred, some 
upon the place, others in the Champs Elysées, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, at the 
corner of the Rue de Chaillot ; some got as far as the Place Vendéme, where they 
a pm * 7 de Montmolin, their officer, was cut to pieces at the foot of the statue 
0 Louis . 
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Everywhere they were tracked from street to street; a red coat sufficed to put 
a plebeian in a fury; peacable citizens were massacred for no other cause; others 
perished because their dress, or their hair, or some other faint resemblance, 
caused them to be suspected of being chevaliers du poignard, escaped in di 
from the palaces. Their bodies were stripped, mutilated, cut into pieces, the 
fragments of flesh were carried in triumph on the top of pikes; some horrible 
women were not among the least sanguinary. 


There were other acts of revenge, other murders committed, which 
cannot be referred either to the ardour of the combat or to plebeian fury. 
‘Such was the case with M. de Clermont Tonnerre, one of the most dis- 

tinguished members of the Constituent Assembly, and who was brutally 
murdered at the section of the Croix Rouge. The new administration of 
the commons of Paris, the only authority which could have attempted to 
stay the effusion of blood, made no efforts to impede these massacres. 
This new council, which had taken possession of the Hétel de Ville, had 
usurped the power of the Assembly, the Girondists alone offering a feeble 
resistance. The men who entered into its composition were guided solely 
by the ferocious passions of the common murderer, or by a wish to erect 
into a system of political necessity crimes, the repression of which would 
have compromised them, or have diminished the only hold which they had 
upon a licentious and vindictive mob. They had no plan of conduct, no 
system to establish, not an idea for the morrow. To j terse and to rei 
by force upon the ruins which they had made comprised their whole 
policy. Such men as Danton did not even trouble their own common 
sense. They permitted themselves to be dazzled by action, and to be 
excited by the game of the revolutions, without considering the moment 
of gain or loss. 

On the 11th of August the Assembly met at seven in the morning. 
The king and his family occupied the same benches. There alone they 
were in safety. Santerre, the commandant of the national guard, ap- 
pointed by the council of the commons, came, in the course of the rf 
to urge that the royal family should not quit the precincts of the 
Assembly. After the question of saving the few Swiss who had escaped 
the massacres had been discussed, that of regulating the destruction of 
public monuments was brought forward. Some members not totally void 
of common sense urged that the Assembly could not authorise the 
destruction of public monuments; but although a man had been killed 
the day before in tumbling down the statue of Louis XIV. on the 
Place Vendéme, the observation was exceedingly ill received. The 
fact was, that the destruction of monuments was looked upon as a 
mode of proclaiming the abolition of royalty. A passer-by was look- 


ing sorrowfully at the statue of Henry IV. lying upset upon the Pont 


Neuf. Another spectator, looking to the meaning of this destruction, 
said, “It is not Henry IV. who is tumbled down, it is the statue of 
Louis XVII.” 

Danton promised to protect the Assembly. Pétioi, once more elected 
to the mayoralty, declared that he had b ann “to the people—that 
people always so good, so just—and his exhortations had sufficed to dis- 
sipate the tumultuous gatherings.” But these effusions failed to calm the 
Assembly. It was known by the end of the second day that 700 Swiss 
soldiers and 22 officers had been slain in the defence of the palace or in 
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the retreat. Besides these were 20 royalist: national‘guards, 3 comman- 
dants of the national guard, 40 gendarmes, 100 persons attendants of the 
king, the patrol massacred early in the morning before the combat, 
M. de Clermont Tonnerre, 20 gentlemen who endeavoured to penetrate 
to the Tuileries, or who were killed in se an evasion, and, lastly, 
200 men executed as thieves, without tri insurgents lost 500 
men ; and it is said that 3000 persons of the crowd that filled the Carousel 
pr the courts of the palace and the gardens fell beneath thie fire of puns 
and musketry. 

The rant given in a late number of the New Monthly of the 
Memoirs of Mirabeau served to show how much of the history even 
of the Great Revolution remains yet to be written. That work places 
the false estimate of the position of that great man, as given by Mr. 
Alison, in a remarkable light. But when we come to the meagre 
and unsatisfactory details culled by the same writer from the pages 
of Mignet, Lacretelle, and Thiers, and compare them with the prac- 
tical and detailed descriptions of M. de Barante, we feel more than 
ever the difference existing between a mere sentimental moraliser 
and a vigorous historical narrator. The capture of the Tuileries and 
the fall of the monarchy occupy just two pages of the octavo edition, 
in ten ponderous volumes, of Mr. Alison’s work! The same all-impor- 
tant event fills twelve pages of M. de Barante’s eloquent .recital. 
When the English historian enters into detail, it is in one sole in- 
stance, in which he relates a fact, apocryphal in itself, not noticed by 
Mignet, Lacretelle, Thiers, Toulangeon, or De Barante, and contra- 
dicted by the facts of the case themselves, even as presented to us 
elsewhere by Mr. Alison. The instance in question is, that some of the 
Swiss, when in the gardens of the Tuileries, having climbed up the 
marble monuments “which adorn that splendid spot,” the insurgents 
abstained from firing, lest they should injure the statuary, but pricked 
them with their bayonets till they came down, and then murdered them 
at their feet-—“ an instance,” says Mr. Alison, “ of taste for art mingled 
with revolutionary cruelty frac te unparalleled in the history of the 
world.” (Vol. i., p. 332.) Nor does it appear that this instance ought 
to find a place in the history of the world. How little does it tally with 
the descriptions so vividly given by De Barante of the fifty men drunk 
with wine and fury, apparently travestied into theatrical brigands, headed 
by Westermann, with his great red feather, who first came to hands with 
the Swiss. Still less does it tally with the fierce cannonade of the palace 
itself, or with the sacking of the palace and the breaking to pieces of its 
magnificent furniture by drunken savages, recorded by Mr. Alison. 
(Vol. i, p.455.) But more than that, the same writer has also recorded 
at page 456, “that the emblems of royalty, the statues of kings, were,-by — 
orders of the commune, entirely destroyed. Those of bronze were carried 
to the foundry of cannon. Even the name of Henry IV. could not pro- 
tect his image from destruction.” We have seen from De Barante that 
the destruction entrait dans les projets des meneurs de la sédition—that 
it was proposed to the Assembly de rendre cette destruction reguliére ! 
Is it likely that the same savage iconoclasts would, as a matter of éasée, 
spare the enemy to save a piece of uncared-for statuary? The very idea 


is absurd. 
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-Butlet-us-turn'to-M: de Barantes" © =" | re oe 

The decree of suspension had assigned the Luxembourg as a residence for the 
king... The commons expressed itself at once opposed to this arrangement. The 
Assembly, after having heard the rt.of a commission, decreed that the hotel 
of the minister of justice, on the Place Vendome, should be reserved for am habi- 
tation for the king and his family. Danton had himself agreed to this arrange- 
mént. The king was to remain under the surveillance of the commandant of the 
‘national guard, and a sum of 500,000 francs was assigned for the expenses of the 
house until the day. of the assembly of the National.Convention. 

The terms of the decree were becoming, and preserved a certain respect. This 
was a consequence of the projects of the Girondists, and of the preference given to 
suspension over forfeiture, or total privation of power. The king was thus placed 
in a provisional situation—a prisoner, nodoubt, but prisoner of the Assembly, and 
placed in its neighbourhood and under its authority, 

an arrangement was not, however, at all conformable to the intentions and 
the will of the real conquerors of the 10th of August. It was essential for their 
purposes that the king should be in the hands of the men who constituted the 
commons, and not the prisoner of the Girondists. Such an alternative would also 
suit Danton quite as well as the project of giving up the abode of the minister of 
justice as a residence for the royal family. Holding himself in readiness for any 
dénouement whatsoever, “It is [ who shall save the king, or who will kill him,” 
he said. 

Manuel, solicitor-general to the commons, presented himself at the bar. “ Legis- 
lators,” he said, “ France is free. The king is at length subjected to the law; 
there remains no longer any right to Louis XVI. except to justify himself before 
the sovereign (people). This right by itself places him under the protection ot 
the nation. The Temple may serve as a residence for the king and his family. 
If you will confide the king, his wife, and their sister, to the nation, they shall be 
conducted there to-morrow, with all the respect due to misfortune. All corre- 
spondence with them shall be intercepted, for they have none but traitors for 
friends. The streets which they shall traverse shall be lined with soldiers of the 
Revolution, who will make them blush to have thought that there were among 
them slaves ready to bolster up despotism. ‘Their greatest punishment shall be 
to hear the shouts of Vive /a nation! Vive la liberté !” 

The president of the Assembly replied that a decree had just fixed upon the 
hotel of the chancellor as the king’s residence. 

Manuel persisted. The decree was accordingly recalled. The commons of 
Paris were charged with the choice of the place which the king should inhabit, and 
the responsibility of keeping him was also confided to them! 

The 13th of August, in the middle of the day, two carriages were brought to the 
Feuillants, and the royal family entered into them. Pétion and Manuel superin- 
tended the transfer, Pétion placing himself in the king’s carriage as he had done 
at the return from Varennes. He was resolved that the passage through Paris 
should be a popular triumph, and one more outrage upon the king. 

They took a roundabout way, and proceeded at a slow pace. After havin 
passed over the Place Vendéme, where Pétion took care to point out the statue o 
Louis XIV. lying on the pavement, they followed the whole line of the boulevards. 
An insulting crowd had assembled round the carriages. At the door of one was 
a man with a great beard, clothed with a frock, not unlike the robe of a Capuchin 
friar. He was of hideous aspect; yet his ferocious look gave evidence of some com- 
puriction when he saw himself the object of public curiosity-and horror. This man 
was called Trunchon, he was a member of the new municipality, and he had dis- 
tinguished himself on all the days of the insurrection. The people called him 
Nicholas with the great beard, and he was often confounded with Jourdan coupe- 
téte, whose costume and physiognomy were very similar, and who also showed 
himself on similar occasions. That very day the crowd thought it was the execu- 
tioner. 

The municipal council counted among its members many men of great 
energy, who were at this time entirely given up to the nee of the re- 
volutionary victory. Among them were Chenier, Louvet, Camille Desmou- 
ling, Tallien, Collot d’Herbois, Fabre d’Eglantine, Chaumette; above all, 
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Billaud Varennes, the most ferocious of all the:men of blood. Marat, after 
having hid himself during the combat, came and took his place at the council 
of the commons: Robespierre did not make his appearance till the 13th 
of August; their cowardice, notorious as it was, did not make them lose 
their popularity. The declamatory style of the one, and the revolutionary 
madness of the other, sufficed to obtain for them the suffrages and the 
confidence of their party. Billaud Varennes, like Robespierre, hid him- 
self.on the day of battle; but when there was no longer any combat to 
engage in, and only scaffolds to erect, they all hastened to their places. 
Danton, who had dominated this faction up to the 10th of August, had 
raised himself above his revolutionary chums: he was now a minister, 
and his own party soon began to look upon him as one whose tendencies 
were eminently aristocratic. 

On the 14th of August, Robespierre appeared for the first time before 
the Assembly; he reappeared the next day and spoke in a tone of autho- 
rity. His appeal was for revenge; he demanded that the guilty should 
be tried by commissioners chosen from each section, and the Assembly 
could not refuse its consent. In announcing the nomination of the new 
tribunals which were to sit at the Tuileries, the Moniteur added, without 
any comment, “ the executions will take place on the Carousel.’’ The 
first victim of this sanguinary jurisdiction, of which Marat was the soul, 
was a master of languages, by name D’Angremont, who was: executed 
on the 21st of August. The trial of M. de Laporte, intendant of the civil 
list, and the second victim, was a little more formal. This old and faith- 
ful servant of the monarchy ascended the scaffold without trepidation. 
‘May my death,” he said, “bring back calm to the empire and put an 
end to civil discords! May my condemnation be the last unjust verdict 
of this tribunal!” It is said that a poor woman who had often received 
alms from M. de Laporte, due to the king’s beneficence, exclaimed, 
“‘ What! are they going to put so good a man to death?” whereupon she 
was massacred on the spot. The next day Durosoir, editor of the journal 
DT’ Ami du Roi, was condemned. “It is a glory for a royalist,” he said, 
*‘to die on the day of St. Louis.” But this tribunal adhered to forms 
and ceremonies, which so far controlled their proceedings that the more 
bloodthirsty revolutionists soon became tired of its progress. The high 
court, which was sitting at the same time at Orleans, was also taxed 
with dilatoriness. The anxiety to see more blood spilt on the scaffolds 
grew in intensity every day. The council-general sent new and menacing 
messages to the Assembly. The prisons were full, and new ones were 
obliged to be opened; the priests were banished; domiciliary visits in full 
action; most of the daily papers suppressed. The news from the theatre 
of war came to aggravate the difficulties of the situation. | 

The men who were in power had, however, only one object in ~view: 
they did not care to defend the territory or to save the country. Longwy 

capitulated to the Prussians, who were now before Verdun. ‘The 
commons only sought to preserve themselves from the just and terrible 
vengeance with which they were threatened. 

“The Germans are arriving,” said Chabot; “they wish to hang us and 
to deliver the tyrant ; while we wish to hang the tyrant, to drive away 
the Germans, to seize their kings, bring them before the bar of public 
opinion, make them do homage to the sovereignty of the people, keep 
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them prisoners, and demand a considerable ransom, which shall be distri- 
buted among our brethren the sans-culottes, the conquerors of the 10th 
of August. Then we will bring Capet to trial. I know that in a short 
time we may be killed, but we will kill some also.” 

But this immense massacre, which was also ardently advocated by 
Marat and Billaud Varennes, could not well be brought about without 
‘some political pretext. ‘To make a great day of the revolution it was 
necessary to place it under the patronage of the minister of justice, 
Danton. The latter was at first terrified at the idea, but he could not 
recede, and after a brief consideration he gave in his adhesion. The 
names of Billaud Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Tallien, Fabre d’Eglantine, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Manuel, appeared among the orderers of the 
massacre; thatof Robespierre was not there. 

On the 28th of August Danton demanded from the Assembly that 
there should be a general levy of armed men to rush to the frontier, and 
at the same time domiciliary visits to purge the country of traitors. The 

roposal was accepted by the Assembly, and that day Dantonand Marat, 
tween whom there existed a slight coolness, embraced one another. 
The municipal council, acting upon the authority thus obtained from a 
servile majority, proceeded at once to order all citizens absent from 
their domiciles to return home, that all houses should remain lit up during 
night, and the search for suspicious persons should be at once proceeded 
with: 


The execution of this measure threw the whole city into trouble and fear. The 
barriers were closed. At nightfall commissioners of sections, who had invested 
themselves with their functions, began their visits from house to house, havin 
taken the precaution to secure the two ends of the street. There was no contro 
no superior orders, no possible plea for regulating or arresting the arbitrary inva- 
sion of private homes; they explored every corner, upsetting the furniture and 
breaking open the doors. Personal pique on the part of one of these wretches, a 
suspicion without foundation, a calumny current in the neighbourhood, the fanta- 
sies of a political fanaticism, could be punished summarily without any inter- 
ference. The opportunity was also especially favourable for thieves. Strong 
boxes were broken open, desks and jewels, or money boxes, carried away. The 
more honest among the commissioners deposited their prizes at the Hotel de Ville. 
The halls and offices were encumbered with trunks and boxes. As to arms, few 
were found; the search for such had been a mere pretence. The number of per- 
sons arrested was also very considerable; they took place not only in the houses, 
but in the streets, in the squares, in the gardens, everywhere arrests were going 
on. There were not sufficient hackney-coaches or gendarmes to transport all who 
were made prisoners of. The prisons were also overfull, and, the arrested were 
crammed into a great depot near the mayoralty. 


The Assembly was nota little terrified with this alarming manifestation 
of municipal despotism. Complaints came in on all sides, when not only 
the innocent but even the partisans of the revolution had suffered spoli- 
ation. Brissot, the journalist, one of whose editors, Girey Dupre by 
name, had been arrested, led the van of the opposition. Even the hotel of 
the minister of war had been subjected to visitation. The Assembly 
decreed on the 31st of August, on the complaint of Girey Dupré, that 
the municipality should in future be enjoined to restrain itself within the 
limits of its legal functions. The next day Tallien appeared at the bar 
of the house to speak in favour of the unlimited powers of the council- 
general. Lacroix, the president of the Assembly, answered him by in- 
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quiring what:would France say if Paris invested a provincial council 
with dictatorial authority ? Three citizens stepped forward and demanded 
that the people should be allowed to defile through the chambers to see 
the representatives of the commons at that time there assembled. The 
mayor and solicitor-general of one of the arrondissements of Paris had 
also appeared at the bar with a petition against the despotism of the 
“commons. Manuel had the insolent petitioners arrested. _ The National 
Assembly, without power or influence, without any armed force at its dis- 
position, may be said from that moment to have been virtually extinct, - 
and with it fell the party of the Girondists who had paved the way to 
their own ruin by dispersing and annihilating the more moderate 
among the constitutional party. This great feature and most im- 
porant result of the general domiciliary visits of the 29th of August, 
described at length also by Lamartine, is slightingly passed over by 
most writers who preceded the historian of the Girondists and of the 
Convention. 

The news from without added to the impulse already given by the 
commons. On the 2nd of September they issued a proclamation that 
the enemy was at the gates of Paris, that Verdun could only hold out 
eight days, and that all citizens must at once assemble at the Champ de 
Mars to fight in the common cause. Vergniaud asked for spades and 
pickaxes to labour at the fortification of the city. Danton said a part of 
the le is about to set out for the frontier, another is about to en 
in digging entrenchments, and a third with pikes will defend the interior 
of the city. Mr. Alison, who brings Danton before the Assembly simply 
as giving an account of the measures taken to ensure public safety, makes 
him say, “‘ A part of the people have already set out for the frontiers, 
another is engaged in digging our entrenchments, and the third, with 
pikes, will defend the interior of the city.” And then he adds, with thea- 
trical effect, “At this instant the tocsin began to sound, the cannon 
were discharged, and he (Danton) immediately added, ‘The cannon 
which you hear is not the cannon of alarm ; it is the signal to advance 
against our enemies, to conquer them, to crush them! What is required ? 
Boldness! boldness! boldness!’”” What Danton did say was simply, 
“ The tocsin which is about to be sounded is not a signal of alarm; it is 
the charge (sounding the charge) upon the enemies of the country. In - 
order to conquer them, gentlemen, we require boldness, still more bold- 
ness, always boldness, and France is saved.” The true sense of these 
words, says M. de Barante, was understood by all; every one knew what 
that boldness was, and how it was to be directed. This was the 2nd of 
September ; nor can we find any greater evidence than the anticipatory 
words of Danton for the sounding of the tocsin, or the firing of guns, and 
still less for the fact recorded by the English historian, that on the day 
before (the lst) the citizens capable of bearing arms were assembled in 
the’ Champ de Mars, formed into regiments, and marched off to the 
frontier. 

On leaving the Assembly, Danton repaired to the council-general, 
where his presence had been demanded (this on the authority of the 
“ Procés verbaux de la Commune” and of the ‘“ Memoirs” of Madame 
Roland), and then he went to Pétion. The signal for the long-expected 
and general massacre was given at two o'clock the same afternoon. 
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Mr. Alison says, by mistake, at two in the morning; and then, for the 
first time, 

_/The cannon of alarm, the tocsin, the drums beating the générale were heard. 
The streets presented an aspect of trouble and fright; people ran here and there 
to make inquiries; they shut up their shops, and closed themselves in their 
houses. Some fled in search of an asylum against the misfortunes that awaited 
them. Municipal guards on horseback, decorated with scarfs and carrying a 
black flag, ed the streets, exclaiming, “‘ Verdun is taken; the enemy is ap- 
proaching. You are all lost, the town will be taken and burnt! Arm yourselves, 
and hasten to join our soldiers, and the infamous stranger will be driven back. 
You shall have nothing to fear from the traitors and the conspirators that you 
will leave behind you. They are in the hands of patriots, and national justice 
will, before your departure, strike them with its thunder.” 

Young men and workmen out of employment, on hearing this terrible procla- 
mation, went and had their names inscribed at their sections, or at offices which 
had been opened upon the public squares. There the enlistments for the army 
were received with great ceremony. ‘The more peaceably disposed carried thither 
whatever arms were in their possession, and hastened to shut themselves up, and 
hide themselves in their houses. 

At the third discharge of cannon, a signal pre-arranged, the Marseillais, who 
filled the court-yard of the mayoralty, precipitated themselves into the great room, 
where the prisoners had been confined who were to be brought before the muni- 
cipal commissioners, or who had not yet been distributed in the prisons. Six 
coaches had been brought to convey the prisoners to the Abbaye. Not being 
aware of what that fatal destination meant, they got up into the carriages. The 
samt was given to the drivers to go very slowly, under pain of being mas- 
sacred. 

When the convoy had started, the escort, addressing a thousand insults to the 
prisoners, told them that they would never reach the Abbaye, as the people were 


going to do justice upon their enemies, and to cut their throats. Then address- . 


ing themselves to the crowd which had gathered round, “ Yes,” they shouted, 
“these are your enemies, the accomplices of those who have delivered up Verdun; 
they only await your departure to murder your wives and children. Here are 
our swords and our pikes—kill these monsters!” 


It would seem from this that, instead as is recorded by the English 
historian, the enlistment having taken place on the Ist, it did not take 
place till the 2nd; that instead of occurring on the Champ de Mars, it 
took place in the sections and public squares; and that, instead of the 
volunteers having been marched off ‘to conceal the real designs of the 
municipality,” the cowardly miscreants would in reality have gladly 
availed themselves of the new recruits to carry their nefarious intentions 
into execution : 


Notwithstanding these provocations, the carriages passed along the Quay des 
Orfevres, the Pont-Neuf, and the Rue Dauphine, to the Carréfour de Bussy. At 
this latter place the crowd had gathered round one of the platforms where the 
enlistments were being certified, and the carriages were delayed for a moment. 
A man took advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to jump upon the step, 
open the door, and plunge his sword several times into the heart of an aged priest. 
The blood sprang forth, a cry of horror way heard, and the crowd dispersed 
horrorstruck. “ What! does that terrify you?” said the assassin; “you shall see 
plenty more;” and he continued to stab with his sword into the carriage, till he 
had slain the four prisoners. He then went on to another carriage. Encouraged 
” by his example, others of the escort began also to massacre. The convoy had 
resumed its progress, but the wretches did not the less continue their massacres 
in the carriages. ‘hen they arrived at the Abbaye. The yard was filled with 
men who were waiting there for their victims, but they had been anticipated in 
the accomplishment of their task. Nevertheless, there still remained some that 
were alive in the carriages. Those who came forth were as quickly put to death; 
a few took refuge in an office, where a council was seated, engaged in administra- 
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tive labours. The assassins pursued their victims into this office. The members 
of the council happily Suomeled in saving the lives of four of the number: one 
was the Abbé Sicard, the founder of the deaf and dumb asylums. 

Such was the first blood of the 2nd of September. Thiers’s account, 
followed by Mr. Alison, is, that the massacre did not take place till they 
had arrived at the Abbaye. The preservation of the Abbé Sicard is also 
attributed by the same authority, after the abbé’s own Memoirs, to a 
watchmaker, of the name of Monnot, who stayed the pike already raised 
to be plunged into his bosom. The massacres at the prison of the Abbaye, 
led on by Maillard, followed upon this first outrage, and they were quickly 
followed by similar tragedies, enacted in most of the other gaols of Paris and 
in the religious houses, which were filled with victims. The massacre in 
the Carmelite monastery has been more particularly dwelt upon, from 
the fate of the Archbishop of Arles. The murder of the Princess Lam- 
balle was also a most touching incident of the same fearful epoch. Above 
five thousand persons, it is said, perished in the different prisons of Paris 
during these massacres, which continued with little interruption from the 
2nd to the 6th of September. The energy of the Abbé d’Anjois alone 
saved the Temple and the royal family. The massacres at Paris were 
also followed by similar scenes in the provinces. M. de Barante describes 
these events at length, and with an amplitude of detail never previously 
given to the subject; but we must pass on to the convention and its 
consequences. 

The elections of Paris commenced the same day as the massacres—fitting 
inauguration of the labours of the elected! One of the reasons which had 
determined Danton and the commons to order the massacres, M.’de Ba- 
rante remarks, may have been the wish to bring the influence of terror to 
bear on the elections. Robespierre was the first elected, next came 
Danton—Marat was only seventh. Had there been any freedom of elec- 
tion he would not have been returned. All the councillors of the 2nd of 
September were elected, as were also Manuel, Pétion, and Dussaulx, the 
last having little in conformity with those with whom he was associated. 
The last elected was the Duke of Orleans, who, to facilitate his election, 
had received by act of the commons the name of Egalité. The commons, 
and especially Robespierre, sent commissioners into the provinces to in- 
fluence the elections. 

On the 21st of September, at noon, a deputation came to announce to 
the Legislative Assembly, that the National Convention had met in the Tui- 
leries, and had just constituted itself. The president then announced that 
the sitting of the assembly was at an end, and the members repaired to the 
presence of the sovereign and absolute authority which was about to rule 
over France without control or responsibility. All constitutional guaran- 
tees of liberty had disappeared. The two bodies transferred their sitting 
to the riding-house. There were 371 members present; Pétion was 
elected vroae:. Ia the six secretaries were chosen from among the Giron- 
dists—the philosophers of the revolution. After various unimportant 
motions, in which royalty and dictatorship of any kind were alike repu- 
diated, Collot d’Herbois mooted the question of the republic, by de- 
manding the abolition of royalty. The proposition was loudly applauded, 
and carried by acclamation, as was also the proposition that followed, to 
the effect that the public acts for the future be dated from the first year 
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of the French. republic, and. that the state seal should bear the impress of 
the fasces, surmounted by a red cap. 

“Thus,” remarks M. de Barante, “upon the proposal of a miserable 
provincial actor, the accomplice of the massacres of September, and, after 
the stupidly declamatory words of a revolutionary priest, the republic was 
proclaimed ; as if to show that. the act of taking possession, effected by a 

wer sprung from violence, cannot become the work of grave, real, and 
free deliberation. It is an act of force; the idea of right and the hopes 
of duration, cannot attach themselves to it, except when order, liberty, 
and the welfare of the nation have for a long time followed as a conse- 

nee.” 

The state of the finances, the establishment of a more democratic con- 
stitution than had been admitted by the constituent and legislative as- 
semblies, the position of emigrants, the march of the Prussians, the en- 
rolling of the army, and the question of universal war, were with domestic 
affairs, such as the massacres in the provinces, among the first cares of the 
convention. But the greatest anxiety within the bosom of the conven- 
tion itself was the supremacy of the Jacobins and the Girondists. By 
the time of the third meeting of the convention, it became evident that 
this was a question of life or death to the parties concerned. The dis- 
cussion on the events of the 2nd of September, in which Lanjuinais first 
entered upon that courageous career of opposition in which he afterwards so 
much distinguished himself, and the charges brought against Robespierre 
and Marat, of aiming at a dictatorship, were followed by the elections of 
ministers; but even that, and the successes of the army on the Rhine, at 
Nice and in Flanders, the retreat of the Prussians, or any other object of 
public interest, were as nothing compared with the civil war that was 
waging between the two revolutionary factions. 

The most important question of all, to both parties alike, and before 
which the whole convention recoiled for some time, was the trial of. the 
king. At length, on the Ist of October, this question was also forced 
upon the house by a deputation, which announced to the Assembly that 
the committee of inspection had found among the papers deposited at the 
Hotel de Ville* the proof of various acts of treachery committed by the 
king, and, amongst others, the distribution of 500,000 franes to the 
members of a commission of the Legislative Assembly, which had been 
charged to liquidate the pensions. Evidence was also discovered there of 
the measures of Talon, the understanding with Mirabeau, the propositions 
of Bouillé, and many other secret transactions. The events that followed 
upon this first step were never before detailed at such length, nor with so 
much regard to accuracy, as in the pages of M.de Barante. The con- 
sequence is, that the future historian will find a world of more or less 
important matters to correct in the brief and generally hastily written 
descriptions previously published. Take, for example, the most interesting 
of all those events—the last days and the death of Louis XVI., in M. de 
Barante. 

We find a host of inedited details too numerous for us, indeed, to enter 
upon. Alison relates the interview of M. de Malesherbes with the king 





* The most commonly received version is, that these papers were discovered in 
a cavity of the wall behind a concealed iron door, where they had been placed by 
order of Louis XVI. 
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on the 17th of January. On the 18th his counsel also visited the fallen 
monarch, and told him that they had appealed in vain to the people in 
his favour, although, on going out of the Assembly, a great number of 
persons had approached them, saying, “No! no! the king shall not 
perish, or, at least, it shall only be after us and our friends.” 

“Do you know,”’ replied the king, “ those who spoke thus? Endeavour 
to find them, and tell them that I should never forgive a drop of blood 
that was spilt on my account. I did not wish that any should have been 
spilt, a if it preserved my throne and my life, and I do not re- 

t of it.” 
PoThe mission given to Malesherbes to procure the assistance of a minis- 
ter of religion is also highly creditable to the good sense and religious 
feelings of the monarch : 

“ It is,” said the king, “ a rather strange commission to give to a phi- 
losopher. But if you suffered as much as I do; if like me you were going 
to die, I should wish you the same feelings on the score of religion; they 
would comfort you better than philosophy.” 

M. de Malesherbes passed the 18th also with the king. It was the 
last day he was allowed to do so. Amgpg other things recorded of that 
day by M. de Barante is the king’s observation on seeking the name of 
the Duke of Orleans among those who had voted his death : 

“ He is more to be pitied than me; my position is grievous, but most 
assuredly I would not change it with him.”’ 

In addition to what Louis is reported to have said when the knives 
were removed from his table, may now be added : 

‘* | hope my death may make France happy, and may save her from 
the misfortunes which I foresee.” 

The other details are generally borrowed with more or less amplitude 
from the testimony of the only witness who survived them—the Abbot 
Edgeworth. Mr. Alison attributes to Santerre the last act of rudeness of 
refusing to take charge of the king’s will for the queen; but M. de Rarante 
says it was a priest of the name of Roux, so ultra revolutionary in his 
ideas as to have even been repudiated by the Jacobins and the Montag- 
nards. On the way to the scaffold, as the procession passed the gate of 
St. Denis, a few young men crossed the street shouting out, “ With us 
those who would wish to save the king!” But the horsemen charged them, 
and dispersed them. ‘This is not generally known, yet M. de Barante 
says it is attested by the records of the revolutionary tribunals, which, 
mr of a year afterwards, condemned for this very act a young man 

the name of Devaux. Samson, the executioner, has, in his report, au- 
thenticated the narrative of Mr. Edgeworth : 

**'To do homage to truth, it must be acknowledged that he bore every- 
thing with a degree of coolness and resolution which astonished us all. 
I am convinced that he derived this firmness from the principles of reli- 
gion, which no one had more reliance in than himself.” 

The convention met on the 21st of January, a few moments after the 
king’s death. A certain anxiety was at the time entertained by even the 

most ferocious among them. One of their number had been killed in the 
Palais Royal simply for having voted the king’s death. Kersaint had 
sent in his resignation, intimating, at the same time, that if the love of 
his country had made him endure the misfortune of being the associate of 
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the panegyrists and promoters of the assassinations of the rere 
ber, he ahied’ at lenst to his memory from the hav- 
ing been their accomplice. The Girondists demanded that the authors and 
accomplices of the massacres and robberies of the 2nd and 3rd of Septem- 
ber should be punished. Many deputies had also their tales of insults, 
threats, and dangers to relate. Legendre and others proposed the re- 
‘institution of committees of inspection and domiciliary visits. These pro- 

were but too ominous of the rule that was about to be established 
in Franee. The Girondists, who had abandoned Louis to his fate to 
show that they were not royalists, were at the same time daily losing in- 
fluence. Roland, the mainstay of the party, had been dismissed the 
ministry, and Madame Roland, so celebrated in the annals of the revolu- 
tion, had been obliged to appear at the bar charged with being implicated 
in sending a police agent to London. External events also precipitated 
the fall of the Girondists, and accelerated the advent of the Reign of 
Terror. The execution of the king was followed in England by the 
dismissal of the French ambassador, and this was resented by the con- 
vention with a declaration of war against England, Spain, and Hol- 
land. 

Dumourier had come to Paris before the king’s death; but the con- 
queror of Valmy and of Jemmappes, pursued by the denunciations of the 
Jacobins, threatened by the wretches who suspected him with reason of 
wishing to save the king, designated as a fit subject for the dagger by 
Marat, was obliged to hide himself. Westermann, having met the latter 
at that period in the streets, asked him the reason of the atrocious 
calumnies that he printed against Dumourier, and cut the explanation 
short by summary chastisement. The convention had now to issue vast 
quantities of paper-money to defray the expenses of an army of 600,000 
men. The resources of Belgium were also of avail to the marauding 
soldiers of the revolution. ‘When we shall have ruined that country,” 
Cambon used to say—‘“ when it shall be in the same distress that France 
is, the Belgians will have no alternative but to unite with us.” 

But still the difficulty of procuring subsistence, that soon followed upon 
disorder and revolution, kept increasing, and gave origin to a party still 
lower in the stage of demagogy than even the Jacobins themselves. 
This party kept inflaming the popular passions, and led on the mob to 
the exercise of their usual prerogative—plunder : 


On the 24th of January tumultuous assemblages took place at the doors of the 
bakers. Most of them had out of precaution baked a double quantity, so that 
they sufficed fur the demand. But the washerwomen did not care for bread, they 
wanted soap. Some buats had come up with a load; they repaired in a crowd to 
the quays, invaded them, and had the merchandise delivered to them at a ridi- 
culous price taxed by their own authority. The municipality had sent police 
agents to assist the women in laying down planks to board the barges. 

The next morning, encouraged by their first and easy success, the mob of 
women invaded the grocers’ shops. They seized upon sugar, coffee, soap, and 
candles, always fixing the price as it pleased their fancy. No one attempted to 
0 them; no commissary of psa nor employé of any description, summoned 
them ¢ to disperse, not a patrol of the national guard made its appearance. San- 
terre was at Versailles, and had contented himself with issuing 4 proclamation 
telling the people to mistrust the friends of La Fayette and agents from abroad. 


When the council of the commons assembled, the mayor declared that 
these riots had been instigated by contra-revolutionary conspirators, and 
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to the reclamations: of delegates from the sections; the leading members 
of the commons contented themselves with answering that it was all the 
work of Royalists, Girondists, and partisans of La Fayette. The next 
day scenes of extreme violence occurred in consequence between the 
Girondists and the Jacobins, in which they taxed one another with murder; 
and such words as rascal, pig, and fool, were interchanged with infinite 
verve. These tumults in the Assembly were soon increased by bad news 
from the army. ‘The Jacobins wished to send suceour from Paris; the 
Girondists looked upon os presence of the troops in the metropolis as the 
only safeguard against the enterprises of the factions, and opposed their 
perfor The discussion was carried on with characteristic: revolutionary 
influence. The Jacobins denounced the aristocracy, the emigrants, foreign 
agents, English gold, and factious intriguers. It was resolved that an 

should be made to the citizens to take up arms, and to fly to Bel- 

um to aid the cause of liberty. 

The Jacobin party had for some time past found that they exercised 
their will more freely at their club than in the convention. There they 
had no opposition, no one to consult to obtain a majority. Thence also 
issued the decrees which were to promote disorder and violence, and to 
encourage the mob in insurrection. The idea now suggested itself of a 
revolutionary tribunal. It was arranged: that the next day patriots, 
armed with pistols and daggers, should proceed to the convention, and 
take possession of the public tribunes, and that others should remain in 

ups at the entrances of the chambers. Chaumette and Pache brought 
a under such circumstances, the demand for the creation of a 
revolutionary tribunal; the Girondists attempted to answer, but were not 
heard.. Lacroix. associated the question with that of the army, although, 
as M. de Barante remarks, it would be difficult to see any connexion 
between the two questions; but still the argument was judged to be 
decisive. 

The second volume of M. de Barante’s work ends with the declaration 
of the troops against Dumourier, and the last act of his military and 

litical life when he was driven from the eamp of Saint Amand by a 

ttalion of volunteers from the department of Yonne; and, so far as 
it goes, the objects of the work, apart from its high historical merits, 
appear to be to show, as Danton himself admitted to the Duke of 
Chartres, that a republic is impossible in France, and that such a state of 
society only leads amoug that most excitable people to a condition of 
eumrehy and the most fearful excesses. Upon this subject. it appears 
that we also have been grievously misrepresented. In the last number of 
this Magazine, in discussing the existing state of things in France, we 
advanced an opinion to the effect that, if a revision of the constitution 
was rejected by the minority of the Chambers, or a revision unfavourable 
to Louis Napoleon should be adopted, it was highly probable, considering 
the great popularity of the President, that an appeal would be made to 
the nation to solve the difficulty, and the constitution itself would follow 
the fate of many of its predecessors. We also took the opportunity of 
entering at length upon the question of the position of the President and 
the Assembly, and turning to the organs of the Legitimists, who appear 
to have made up their minds to a prolongation of the powers of Louis 
Napoleon as: unavoidable, we said that they were mistaken in supposing 
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that this would be a lieutenant-generalship, for permanence and invio- 
lability, superadded to: the existing powers of the President, would con- 
stitute a monarchy to all intents and purposes. The Observer denounced 
this as a “diatribe, the object of which is evidently to puff the present 
President of the French Republic, and to induce him to break the oath 
he has taken to observe the constitution.” We feel quite convinced that 
no reader of common sense will see anything of this kind in the article 
alluded to, and which the above-mentioned writer further politely qua- 
lifies as “‘a tissue of misstatements and false deductions.” Our purely 
Legitimist tendencies are well known to the readers of the New Monthly. 
We have ever held that constitutional monarchy is the form of government 
best adapted for France. We see no objection to a fusion of family 
interests, for peace and the welfare of mankind are paramount over poli- 
tical interests, but still there can be no question as to where hereditary 
right lies. As to misstatements, we have so often and so long laboured 
at unravelling the intricacies and putting in opposition to one another 
_ the various records of the revolution of February, that we fear the accu- 
sation comes from some very yotg writer evidently unqualified to give 
an opinion upon the matter, and as to “ false deductions,” not having 
made any deductions whatsoever, we deny their incorrectness. To place 
in their true light, and in a proper point of view, things as they would be 
were certain highly probable events to take place, is a very different thing 
from averring or prophesying that those events will actually occur. The 
French are far too subtle and changeable in the field of politics to leave 
many chances for a would-be modern political prophet—a character to 
which we make no pretension. 

_ As far, however, as events are concerned, their progress has been pre- 
cisely such as we argued upon. The revision of the constitution has 
been approved of in a house of 724 members, by a majority of 446 
to 278, and yet pronounced to be rejected on account of the said majority 
not comprising three-fourths of the total number of voters, or 543, as 
required by the constitution. Thus, there was in reality a majority of 
168 votes in favour of revision, and the very victors are said to be 
embarrassed at their own legal success. If they are conquerors before 
the text of Article IIL, they feel themselves vanquished before public 
opinion, That the fact of a minority of factious personal opponents to 
the present President of the Republic should be enabled by a constitu- 
tional fiction to set at nought the solemn verdict pronounced by 446 out 
of 724 will be passed by without a murmur on the part of the real majo- 
rity, on the part of the petitioners, and of the millions who gave their 
votes in favouf of Louis Napoleon, is not at all likely with the well- 
known excitability of the French character. “France,” says the Con- 
stitutionnel, “has learnt that representative government is that of the 
majorities, and that the majority consists in the half and one over of the 
votes given. It has seen this government in practice for thirty-seven 
years. In this case an immense question connected with its safety, its 
grandeur, and its prosperity, is laid before its representatives—446 votes 
adopt the proposition, and 278 reject it. Ask France what is the result 
—the reply will be, the proposition is adopted. But no, it 1s, on the 
contrary, rejected. In order to make France understand that, she must 
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be taught that it is the minority which makes the law. It will be neces- 
sary to invent a political arithmetic, according to which 278 is more than, 
446. Such a lesson is impossible. The cause of revision is a cause 
morally gained.’’ It is neither puffing the present President of the ~ 
French Republic, nor inducing him to break the oath he has taken to 
observe the constitution, to argue that in all probability the good sense 
and patriotism of the nation at large will declare itself against the tyranny 
of a factious minority, will uphold a majority overpowered by the will of 
the Mountain, abetted by a military faction and by personal hostilities, 
and will in its turn overpower by a national movement the struggle 
which it was so long foreseen must arise from the play of personal am- 
bitions. 

M. Thiers, guondam premier (possibly, in this instance, acting in the 
interest of the Prince de i oinville), M. Lamartine, ex-chief of a provisional 
government, M. Cavaignac, ex-dictator, and Changarnier, Lamoriciére, 
Bedeau, and Leflo, men standing in the first rank of military eminence, 
all look upon themselves as good as Louis Napoleon, and as worthy in 
their turn of occupying the presidential chair. They, in consequence, 
naturally oppose the re-election of the latter; but will they be equally 
unanimous in voting for one out of their own number ?—or will they 
sacrifice to the Prince de Joinville, as representative of Orleanist inte- 
rests, or as a stepping-stone to the Duke de Bordeaux, or to Citizen 
Nadaud, the select of the Reds, those personal interests which opposed 
themselves to Louis Napoleon? If the country is to be guided by a 
prrens minority, there is nothing but trouble and disorder open to the 
uture. 

__ The vote of censure, specially directed against the administration of 
the interior for its alleged interference with the petitions of the people, 
which was passed so shortly after the rejection of the revision, at once 
shows how great is the hostility entertained by the minority against the 
President and his ministry, and betrays, in its prostitution to the passions 
of the Red party, the very weakness of that faction. Still, with so many 
men of note, leaders of party, and all the great generals of the country 
in its ranks, it is powerful enough for much good or for much evil. It 
is on this account that we return to our original deduction, that there is 
no real safety but in a monarchy, where lo alty and devotion are made 
to take the ~ Oo of personal ambitions; and, failing that, the election of 
one alone, let it be Louis Napoleon, or the Prince de Joinville, or any 
other, who, if not more capable than many others, still, by his carrying 
the national sympathies along with him, and with the majority of the 
Assembly in his favour, is best calculated to ensure order and peace to 
unfortunate France, ever on the eve of being tossed about in some new . 
ang 8 tempest, and ever saved from wreck by some new and unexpected 

and held out by an ever-kind Providence. 
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MR,-LONGHEAD’S FIRST NIGHT AT MESS. 
A STORY OF THE CAPE IN 183—. 
By Captain LEVINGE. 


Mr. BuveE left the house of X. and L. joyously enough one morning in 
the year 183—. A bill just cashed, where money was wanted, gave a 
lightsome heart. He passed down the steps with a sort of triumphant 
bound and smiling countenance of pleasure, as much as to say, “ Well, 
*tis all right now.” He was just in the humour to do a generous act or 
enjoy fun. 

A group of four or five persons standing near the house, at first scarcely 
observed, presently attracted his notice. One amongst them was an 
acquaintance, and one other a stranger. Yes, decidedly a new comer—a 
fresh arrival, an importation—quite a novel bale of goods. 

Which side had been kept uppermost during the voyage *twould have 
been hard to say. His head was of vast space, of the pumpkin form. His 
brow did not in the least “‘ speak the nature of a tragic volume.” On the 
contrary, the general expression was exceedingly like “long odds and 
long faces” in the “Comic Annual,”’ at the settling for the Derby, after 
an outsider (say ‘“‘ Dangerous”) had won; now the proportion of the 
brow to the remainder of the face was as the heel might be to the rest 
of a foot—his eye had o’er no particular expression “ mastery,” though, 
as the sequel will show, it did “sound the parley of provocation,”—for 
the trunk or body (as they say in the riding-school), it was a fair medium 
between that of Falstaff and a certain lean apothecary. If his face was 
not an index of his mind, perhaps his understandings were; “and they 
were enormous.” If the line of beauty be a curve, his legs were lovely, 
. from their convexity. His were no twinkling feet, but “made to tread, 
not skim the earth.” 

Mr. Blue joined the group and the stranger, Mr. Longhead. 

Two Hottentots had that morning, at an early hour, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law on Gallows Point, near Imhoff Battery ; their crime, 
murder. Apparently their execution had formed the subject of conver- 
sation, for Mr. Longhead observed, “‘ He had never seen a man hung ;” 
and, shortly afterwards, when the topic turned upon a dinner party, that 
“ he had never seen a military mess.” Mr. Blue was in uniform, and in 
a bland, gentle, and winning manner, expressed his extreme regret—that 
—really—he could not promise to gratify his first desire at so short a 
notice—people were so infernally particular in these days; but as to the 
latter, he was sure that—(eagh)—he should only be so—so glad if Mr. 
Longhead would do himself and brother officers the honour of—(eagh) 
—dining with them—had a cook, really—(eagh)—shall send you a 
regular invitation. Good morning—good morning, Mr. Longhead— 

od morning. 

At the mess of the 9th, where Mr. Blue usually dined, he did not fail 
to mention the occurrence of the morning, at the same time suggest- 
ing, as it would be Mr. Longhead’s first mess dinner, they might have 
some fun. Accordingly, it was at once proposed, and soon settled, that the 
invitation should be a general one, as more dignified, and in the name of 
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the colonel and officers of the 9th Regiment, requesting the honour of Mr. 
Longhead’s company at dinner on Wednesday next (that day week)—the 
dinner to be a burlesque. A committee was chosen, rules drawn up, a 
president and vice-president appointed, every one to act a particular and 
specified part, the whole to be duly rehearsed (excepting the eating and 

inking, the latter even in 183— was not at all requisite), so that what 
with adopting one proposition, amending a second, and rejecting a third, 
the evenin busily and livelily enough, until towards its close, 
when Mr. O’Rouke quaintly observed, 

«Tis all very fine and mighty well, but just supposing he takes it into 
his head to fight. Who amongst us, I should greatly like to know, shall 
have the nce?” 

There was a slight pause—this contingency had not been provided 
for. Every one, then, generously offered to wave his claim in tes of 
O’Rouke thimself. “No, no, boys, not that exactly; fair play’s a jewel 
(duel?). Come, let’s throw for it—the lowest is the man.” 

Poor Captain G threw the lowest; he is, alas! now no more. 

Who was Mr. Longhead, and what was he doing at the Cape of Good 
Hope? He was the only son of a rich and influential London merchant 
—a partner in the before-mentioned house of X. and L., and the young 
man came out to do something or nothing in that house. 

Mr. Longhead had created an interest of which he was quite uncon- 
scious. One of the officers had seen him in the street, and was sure twas 
he and no one else—“none but himself could be his parallel.” An- 
other had made a pretext of inquiring concerning the sailing of a vessel, 
and there sat Mr. Longhead—* the Douglas in his hall.” Assurance was 
made doubly sure. The burlesque was to border on an extravaganza. The 
rehearsal took place, and the Wednesday came at last. 

As the clock struck seven, the drummers and fifers struck up “ The 
Roast Beef of Old England,” but ceased abruptly upon the entrance of 
the “ observed of all observers,” Mr. Longhead. The officers had assembled 
in the square outside the mess-room. As Mr. Longhead advanced, Mr. 
Blue did ditto to meet him. When ‘they had shaken hands, the officers 
formed open ranks, facmg inwards, at open intervals, numbering alto- 
gether eight. A fifer played the air of “See the Conquering Hero comes,” 
and led the way down the ranks, the officers bowing severally to Mr. 
Blue’s friend and their guest as he passed them; Mr. Blue conducting 
him in the steps of the solitary fifer, who played till they reached the 
mess-room. 

The president, in taking his place, awarded the post of honour on his 
right hand to Mr. Longhead, the others having their respective places 
assigned them. A sergeant now marched in a party, posting two sen- 
tries behind ‘the president’s chair. He passed round the table to his left, . 
posting one behind each officer, till he came to the stranger, where, as 
Mr. O’Rouke afterwards remarked, he placed three—one, three deep. 
The sentries’ arms were carried, their bayonets fixed, Mr. Longhead 
regarding this military movement with mixed astonishment and cu- 
riosity. 

The president called to “Attention! Draw swords.” (Out flew the 
blades.) ‘Gentlemen, the usual honours, ‘The ‘Crest of the Regiment.’ 
Present arms.” 


The sentries did so, as laid down by Torrens and others, the officers 
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their swords and lowered them, with their points meeting as 
nearly as possible on the centre dish, seeing which Mr. lonmeid 
gradually raised his arm, then slowly stretched it out, his hand and fingers 
. extended in the direction of the sword-points. The word was given to 
shoulder arms and return swords, and permission granted to the gentle- 
men to be seated, and the sentries were dismissed. 

“ Faith!” said Mr. O’Rouke, in a sort of theatrical aside to his neigh- 
bour—‘“‘faith ! we’re as safe as the middle herring in a barrel of salt fish ; 
so we are. Did you twig his hand?” 

The president presumed that Mr. Longhead had often dined in the 
Tower, with the Guards. (‘‘No; never.”) With the Life Guards or 
Blues, then? (Another negative—in fact, it was his first mess dinner.) 
The president expressed the greatest astonishment. 

Captain G—— : “ Mr. Longhead, we military men, you see, are great 
sticklers for forms and ceremonies.” 

Longhead : “It must be very nice, being in the army.” 

Mr. Bluff: “ Pipeclay.” 

G resumed: ‘Oh, sir, you honour us poor lobsters quite as well, 
perhaps, in our brown coats, eh? For my part, nothing in my mind like 
the freedom of the city.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bluff, ‘“‘ what do you think of the crest of the 9th? 
In their opinion, no regiment has a better.” 

(It was no more their crest than it was the badge of a ticket-porter. ) 

Mr. Longhead again thought it very nice, and wondered how they 
could take it about with them, and asked if they did. 

“Qh! no,” from G , “for it’s always a standing dish,” 

Captain Gimbo remarked, 

« G——, ‘there’s no such thing as catching you upon the horns of a 
dilemma. Aye, Bluff, what do you say?” 

Bluff, to servant: ‘‘ Bring horn of ale.” 

G : “Tsay, Gimbo, old fellow, you might just as well take the 
bull by the horns at once as speak to old sulky.” 

Mr. Vice: “Order, gentlemen, order; I must have order.” 

It may be as well to describe in some measure the style and character 
of the first mess dinner Mr. Longhead ever sat down to, and how the 
table was set out, not omitting to state what this crest was that they were 
all talking about. - 

The table had two boxes, placed one at each end, for the plates of the 
president and vice to rest upon, of height proportionate to their chairs, 
which had been raised in order to give an imposing and commanding 
position ; the tablecloth was the union-jack of Great Britain. Of the 
soup there is nothing particular to state; and the names the fish bore from 














their godfathers and godmothers, viz., kingklip and cabaljdu, were . 


deemed, from want of euphony, sufficient chokers to a stranger even 
without the bones. The side dishes, six in number, were highly decorated 
and set off with carved vegetables, pastry, or rice in fantastic forms ; 
those on the near side peaceful; on the off-side, and opposite to the 
stranger, warlike. The centre dish on the near side (a delicate little 
attention in compliment to the stranger) was a model of St. Paul’s in 
_ pastry and rice. The dome being removed, it was found to contain a fri- 
cassee ; flanking it on one side were “‘ cotelettes 4 la Soubise,” surrounded 
by figures of Punch and Shakspeare, a ballet-girl and Milton; Judy and 
Tinton on the other flank. : 
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The pates took the form of the court cards, each dish having a motto ; 
the domed building, “Don’t rob Peter to pay Paul.” Punch held a 
little flag whereupon was inscribed, ‘ Punch cures the Gout, the Cholic, 
and the Phthisic.” The King of Spades: 

The hoaey Majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one leg to sight revealed; 
The rest—his many colour’d robe concealed. 

On the further side, in the centre, a tongue seemed to be licking a 
couple of fowls—it being left to the imagination to decide whether from 
relish or affection. A front of fortification in rice, with cannon of 
vegetables duly mounted, protected the interesting group. In short, one 
side was as good as the other in design, &c., and both not bad when 
taken inside. 

The top dish was a goose, garnished with two huge black-puddings, 
bearing a line each: 

And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood. 

Mr. Vice was entrusted with the care of a sucking-pig ; but, as an in- 
ferior in office, was only allowed one line from the same author, “ Fat 
pig and goose itself oppose.” 

The epergne had a truly singular appearance ; amidst the flowers there 
was a duck, supposed to have retired to roost for’ the night, whilst two 
Cape crawfish, far larger than lobsters, were represented crawling up its 
branches, as one might imagine the smallest insect in Brobdenag to be 
doing at that very time. 

But what was the centre dish—the regimental crest? Why, it was 
nothing more or less than a bull’s head, boiled whole, with the skin, hair, 
and horns on. The horns were 6 feet 8 inches from tip to tip, the points 
covered with gilt paper ; the bottoms of two soda water bottles made 
large protruding eyes. Jealousy herself (the “ green-eyed monster”) 
could not match them ; it must be recorded that to make this dish tidy, 
the skin was left long enough to hide any unsightly appearance arising 
from the absence of the gentleman’s stout neck. The head was sup- 
ported on the animal’s own four great toes (one can’t say petit toes on 
such a scale), after the manner of death’s head upon marrow bones. 

This opportunity will serve to state that the second course was after 
the manner of the first, perhaps the neatest dish being calf’s foot jelly 
in a well-turned pastry leg and foot. 

The different designs were duly explained to Mr. Longhead, who 
raised the cook’s artistical skill. Champagne was handed round with a 
iberal hand—conversation flagged not. Mr. Blue had asked his friend if 

” re. not detect the slightest possible flavour of hippopotamus in the 
pate 

‘Wasn't sure—was it really ?—very nice—certainly he did think 
rather different from a London paté.” 

G—— advised him never to refuse a porcupine ham, Gimbo thought a 
giraffe’s tongue much better, only you could not always get it, while 
the ayer gave a casting vote in favour of rhinoceros jelly, one got 
on the frontier. 

_ Mr. Longhead enjoyed himself—his questions were more numerous— 
his answers more free and longer—every one had, of course, taken wine 


with the guest. 
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Eau-de-Cologne and lavender water were paraded round when the 
finger-glasses were put on, O’Rouke observing, “ How stingy it was of 
the messman that a man couldn't have tincture of myrrh at the same time, 
for it was mighty improving to the gums.” - 

The climax of the scenery had now arrived when, following the dessert, 
two hand-barrows, the last of the properties, were placed against the 
wall, to accommodate such gentlemen as ‘ wouldn’t go home till morn- 
ing,” and then couldn’t of themselves if they wished—at least their pre- 
sence was so accounted for to Mr. Longhead. 

The usual loyal toast was proposed by the president and drunk. 

Permission being given to Mr. Blue, he rose and spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President, and gentlemen,— Words cannot express—I cannot 
express—the Bank of England can’t express—notes of admiration suffi- 
cient wherewith to measure adequately the honour conferred on us this 

day. The Duke of Wellington and the army are thankful for it. The 

toast I propose—now, when I say toast, you will understand there is no 
allusion to roasting bread at the fire; no, gentlemen, emphatically I say 
(and the president will correct me if I am in error), that will come 
by-and-by, with the anchovies. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, [ give you ‘The 
Health of Mr. Longhead, coupling therewith the Mercantile Interests of 
England.’ (Much applause.) Gimbo, you're a shopkeeper. You're 
another, G . Even the president himself is a shopkeeper. (‘“ Order!” 
from Mr. Vice.) Did not that great soldier, Napoleon, call us all a 
nation of shopkeepers? And so we must be. (‘‘ No shop!” from Bluff.) 
All this sinks into insignificance when compared with a counting-house. 
It was sometimes noble, and always honourable. (‘ Hear, hear.”) He 
would prove it. Had his hearers forgotten their history? Was it lost 
upon them? If not, they would surely remember that 





The king was in his counting-house, counting out his money. 


And was it not notorious how often the House of Commons was counted 
out? (G——: “Was that honourable?”) But there was another 
house—not the House of Lords; no, he meant the house of X. and L. 
(Great cheering.) He had that morning had a bill cashed at par. 
(Much excitement, mixed with “Go on!”) He now called upon them to 
rise as one man and support that house. (Every one threatened to 
draw bills in the morning but Bluff, who said, ‘“ Don’t count chickens 
before hatched.”) From the French polish on your boots, gentlemen, 
to the unicorn’s balm, that makes lisser et fixer the very hairs of your 
head, are you not indebted to merchants? May they long continue to 
transport them, as they do us, with joy; and may this arid part of the 
globe long continue to receive such transports of bliss, unalloyed by 
those transports that make Botany Bay—a—a sheer hulk. (Cheers.) 
Mr. President, our guest has been reared in the lap and cradle of com- 
merce, and he does that lady credit; his dwelling-place, like John Gilpin, 
the ‘ resort and mart of all the earth,’ as Romeo says. Our distinguished 


guest, like Moses—-I do not mean the one in the bulrushes, but, gentlemen, 
I allude to the Vicar of Wakefield’s son, who began his career early, and 
was a dealer in horses and gross spectacles (a sad spectacle for his 
anxious parent, doubtless). Mr. Longhead, junior, will never so treat Mr. 
Longhead, senior. His very name is guarantee sufficient. (“ Bravo!’’) 
What are the merchants of Damascus, of Bagdad, or even the Merchant 
Aug.—vVOL. XC. NO. CCCLXVIU. 2F 
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of Venice himself, when compared with those of England. (* Hear,” 
from Mr. Longhead.) The latter made fuss enough in sharpening his knife ; 
but I assert—lI dare to say, fearlessly, boldly, and without dread of con- 
tradiction, and in the broad face of day, too, if requisite—that it is just 
probable his knife had the Sheffield mark upon it. (Applause.) Gen- 
tlemen, I again remind of your glory as shopkeepers. Before us 
stands the scion of a leading Disuiont ews Forget not that London is 
the harbour, basin, and dock of all trades, save one—the slave trade. 
(“ Shame, shame,” from the president, not of the United States.) Gen- 
tlemen, let us drink ‘ The Health of Mr. Longhead, and the Mercantile 
Interests of England.’” 

Vehement and long-continued cheers greeted Mr. Blue as he sat down, 


thirsty. 
The ns was drunk with three times three, and one cheer more. 

Mr. Longhead rose—cries of “ Hear,” taps of the table, “ Silence,” 
“ Hurra,” cheers, and “no two of them alike, and every one different” 
(as the showman says), emphatically marked his rising. 

Mr. Longhead thus addressed his hosts: 

“ Gentlemen, unaccustomed as I am to public speaking—I thank you 
all, and that gentleman, for proposing the honour of drinking my health 
—I am sure—and I wish Mr. X. or my father (a pause). (Cheers, and 
cries of “‘ Glad to see them.”) I am sure it’s very nice in the army; 
but mamma wouldn’t let me, though I’m tall enough, because ’m—I 
suppose—I—I mean I'm an only son—though I’ve got sisters though” — 
(here the two junior ensigns offered to marry them, and devilish glad to 
doit). “I beg to thank you for the honour—and I am very much obliged 
—and here’s to all your healths in return—and I wish you many happy 
returns—and I drink your healths.” (Thunders of applause.) Mr. Long- 
head did not immediately resume his seat, his neighbour, Gimbo, having 
pushed his chair quietly back out of his way—and the speaker was very 
nearly brought to “ the floor of the House.” 

The wine circulated freely in medium between the President and Vice. 
Mr. Longhead declined singing. O’Rouke said he would endeavour to 
make him some amends for not having seen the Hottentots hanged that 
morning, and sang “The Night before Larry was stretched.”” Gimbo 
delivered a stave concerning the “Conversation "twixt the Monument 
and St. Paul’s;” and the President, ‘Wapping Old Stairs;” both in 
compliment to the stranger’s place of nativity. 

arious were the topics discussed—Joe Miller and Baron Munchausen 
being taken as models. Marvellous were the exploits in love, war, mid- 
night adventures, and police offices. But “ Gimbo and G——,” the 
principal narrators, dwelt mostly on stories of wild beasts; amongst 
others, that lions had been seen to crack Bushmen’s, Hottentots’, and 
Kaffirs’ heads in their jaws, like hazel-nuts, merely eating the brains, 
having dined already heartily on Boors’ vrows, who were always fat and 
round, like pigs at an agricultural show. One day, a@ man pursuing an 
elephant in marshy ground, fell into the hole made by his leg, and 
there stuck fast, till the elephant generously aiid, wrapped his 
trunk round him, and pulled him out with a phlop, like a cork from a 
ss eed bottle ; upon which O’Rouke remarked it was a pity a fox 

idn’t happen to pass, or he might have brushed his clothes. 

Whilst speaking: of shooting, the story a certain gallant colonel tells of 

his own prowess in Ceylon was introduced ; viz., that as he was cantering 
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along one day a snipe got up; he fired, down fell the snipe; the report 
disturbed an elephant (before unobserved by him) from some reeds; he 
fired his other barrel; the huge animal tottered for some distance, then 
fell dead; upon examination he found he had killed the snipe with a 
ball, and the elephant with snipe shot! 

Without disparagement to the above, G——, in conclusion, narrated 
the following occurrence which had actually taken place but a few days 
previously on the frontier, he being one of the party: “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel C——, Captain A——, G——, with some soldiers of the 
7th, were advancing courageously, and with cool determination keeping 
their eyes steadily fixed upon two lions. When within a few paces 
of them, and about to fire, the lions growled and eyed their foes in 
return, and prepared to. spring from where they lay couched on the 
At that moment a private of the 7th called out. to his neighbour, ‘Aragh! 
Corporal Joice, do lions ate.grass?’ Such a question, at such a time, was 
too much for Captain A—-—, and nearly cost him his life—he missed. 
The lion was upon him in a minute. That lion was shot over his body.” 

Mr. Longhead was delighted with these stories, and asked if there was 
any shooting near that he could get. Mr. Blue said: “Oh, dear, yes ; 
but you must be there very, very early in the morning, as soon as it is 
light.” And he described the situation so minutely that Mr. Longhead, 
who had already been ten days in Cape Town, found it out without any 
difficulty a few mornings afterwards; and, as he himself said, when telling 
what happened confidentially to Blue some time after the occurrence : 

“You remember you me that it was the early bird who got, the 
worm, and if I was early I might meet the birds come down from the 
mountains for that p - Well, I went early, and saw nothing for some 
time, till at last I discovered a beautiful bird in a small enclosure; and 
you told me, you know, not to load with a ball; that small shot would 
do. - Well, I popped my gun through the railings and took a long aim; 
I’m sure I shouldn’t have missed him, when, what do you think? an old 
gentleman—I’m sure it was a gentleman,—do you know who it couldbe? 
—called out to me, ‘ Hilloa, young man! what are you doing there?’ I 
told him some of the officers had said I might come out to shoot there. 
‘Oh! I see,’ said the gentleman, ‘ you have been made the subject of 
some hoax; but go home now;’ and I went, but I don’t think he looked 
much to see whether I did or not.”’ 

The place was Government Gardens ; the bird was a pet Kaffir crane ; 
and the gentleman was his Excellency the Governor Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban. 

The simple term “ gentleman,” as applied to Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
seems, indeed, inadequate; his name tempts a fuller description, for he 
outstripped the measure of a term so common. An accomplished scholar 
and a good linguist; upright and honourable; a noble, gallant, brave, and 
distinguished soldier ; possessing great discernment, with a generous feel- 
ing and Christian heart; all this and more that was good, together with 
eighteen years’ experience in the capacity of ruler, should render such a 
one, as in truth he was, “ the mark and glass, copy and book,” that ought 
to fashion and model the governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Soon after the burlesque dinner had taken place, the Kafirs broke out. 
True, the conquering and expulsion of the hostile tribes could add but 
little to the glory of him who was quartermaster-general to Lord Beres- 
ford in the never-to-be forgotten Peninsular war; the arm that single- 
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handed engaged and triumphed over three of the enemy’s troopers, was 
there unlikely to reap fresh laurels with the sword. Bismark, writing 
of cavalry, points out, that an officer to lead is everything’; then he 
cites Sir Benjamin D’Urban at Salamanca, when in command of the 
Portuguese cavalry. But justice to the colony was tempered with mercy 
to the ualinsn"| ; his military eye at once saw (and who that ever 
saw that frontier boundary can set up a different opinion?) that the 
Fish River boun only tempted to crime. On their side it was the 
best possible stronghold for concealment and the assembling of masses 
of their people. jin extent, its serpentine windings occupied about 
ninety miles, and in depth about three. So precipitate are its hills, 
as to take half a day in the descent of one and the out-topping of its 
fellow. The belt of country, thickly clothed in “ bush,” is passable 
only through the knowledge of the paths made by elephants, its oldest 
inhabitants. The Kaffirs took all advantages of a boundary so strong for 
them, so weak for the colonists. In detached small parties they crossed 
the numerous fords, doing their work upon isolated farms; the firebrand 
or the assegai were used as occasion offered, and the incendiaries, 
murderers, or plunderers, with their treasures of stolen cattle, found pro- 
tection upon crossing the river. 

The hostile Kaffirs expelled beyond the Kei, that river was proclaimed 
the boundary of the colony. Wherein was the mercy? wherein the ex- 
pediency ae rudence? It was merciful in this—that the tribes, hitherto 
oppressed? and crowded, should have the space in the rear of the Kei 
allotted to them for occupancy. The disaffected to the colonial cause, 
deprived of their stronghold, would sink the temptation for plunder in the 
certainty of detection and punishment, the country being open. Should 
they be able, even stealthily, to pass to the rear, the hope of passing the 
plunder (cattle—the bait that so allures and tempts them) between the 
proposed military posts—which patrols and signals linked in one chain 
—was lost to them—annihilated and cut off. It was expedient, then, in 
that it released the overpopulated country in the rear; and prudent, in 
the hope that this generous extension to them of territory would, coupled 
with their intercourse with the sojourners in the new locality, gradually 
ally and tie them in one general interest with the colonists. Herein lay 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s discernment. He took the couritry—justly 
forfeited—not from cupidity and desire of aggrandisement in grasping 
at colonial extension of territory, but to relieve the oppressed, and form 
the base of lasting peace ! 

The Wesleyan missionaries and their families, at their own entreaty, 
were at an early period rescued from Kaffir atrocities and placed under 
colonial protection. Eight thousand Fingoes (inclusive of men, women, 
and children) were emancipated. Treated like dogs, and spoken of as 
such, the Kaffir spat on the ground when he pronounced the name. | Not 

frequently, if the chief’s cow did not produce a calf, or if the millet or 
pumpkin crop was blighted, was the wretched Fingoe accused of witch- 
craft. Pointed at as the worker of the evil, he was taken to a steep kloof, 
cast down it, and his body dashed to pieces. 

Plenty will assert the fact, but why has no one dared to write it, that 
to thé interference of the London missionaries in no small’ measure may 
be traced the source of the stream of blood so often ‘poured out there, and 
the draining of the coffers at home. oe Ae ta 
The Colonial Secretary of that period slept in his office, as Knicker- 
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bocker’s Doubter did over. the affairs of New Amsterdam ; but the Under- 
Secretary, with Dr. P———, and a few of the same sect, roused him up, and 
pointed out to him two words in the proclamation of Sir Benjamin 
_D’Urban: those words were—irreclaimable savages. Oh! dreadful! 
What a-governor!. He knew nothing—was totally misinformed! The 

Kaffirs had been cruelly treated; the colonists and the governor were the 
aggressors. Only fancy, why, of course, the Kaffirs were converted 
Christians, and should be treated as people of education quite equal to 
the white man. Had they not been preaching to them since 1814? 
Then it must be so, or what would in future be believed of the annual 
strides, aud the vast numbers of converts Christianity was making, and 
had made? Oh! they must convince them of it in London! Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban was removed from the government; they knew 
colonial politics far the best; had they not dabbled in them at all times 
for years and years before he came out? And so they sent home to Lon- 
don afterwards four or five converted Kaffirs, well crammed, as specimens, 
knowing how easy John Bull is to be gulled; and knowing, in their hearts, 
about one score in all Kaffirland was as many as they could boast of! 

‘The Church had better not meddle in affairs of State. If some indus- 
trious and hungry spider in the Colonial Office were just to swallow 
those gnats, perhaps the noble lord at the head of affairs there may be 
induced to adopt the boundary and policy of Sir Benjamin D’Urban. 

All this is dry work; so back to the mess-table, and a glass of wine 
with Mr. Longhead. G called out to Mr. Blue and said, 

*‘ Blue, I don’t think your friend would much relish being charged by 
a rhinoceros.”, 

Blue: ‘‘ Mr. President, I appeal to you; my friend is insulted.” 

The President rose and said, 

** It appears to me there is but one way of settling this affair. Ina 





case so gross as this, it would be most unbecoming in G—— to offer an 
apology, and as to your accepting it, Blue, it is quite out of the question. 
Mr. Vice, ring the bell.” - 


The bell was rung, and the mess waiter answered it. 

“‘ The president wants you.” 

The President : ‘‘ Bring up coffee and pistols for two. You have 
heard the order, gentlemen. Do you abide by my decision? Or shall I 
report the affair to the colonel in the morning?” 

G and Blue both bowed to the president. 

The mess waiter returned, bringing with him, on a large silver salver, 
two cups of coffee and a brace of pistols. 

“Are you sure,” inquired the President, “that they are carefully 
loaded ?” : 

Yes, sir; the drum-major loaded them himself.” 

“ Gentlemen, take your coffee whilst Mr. Vice measures out twelve 
napkins ; it will steady your hands.” 

The ground was measured out, and the principals posted. 

The pistols being handed to them by Mr. Vice, Mr. Longhead im- 
plored them not to proceed. He did not in the least mind what had been 
said of him, and the tears literally filled his eyes. 

The president whispered confidentially, that most likely only one of 
them would be killed; and if they did not fight, they would both be 
obliged to leave the service. 
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“Gentlemen, you will observe me drink this glass of claret; I shall 
do it slowly ; you will fire the instant I turn up the heel tap.” 

They fired together. The pistols having been heavily loaded with 
powder, one of the mess servants, posted outside for that purpose, break- 
ing a pane of glass in the window behind Blue, as if the bullet had 

through. 

Blue said it was very near, but he was not yet satisfied. But the 
prayers, entreaties, and anguish of poor Mr. Longhead prevailed with the 
president, who bade the combatants shake hands; and, sending out the 
pistols, he ordered a glass of hot brandy-and-water and a cigar for each 
of them, and bade them sit together. 

The excitement of the above scene and the pepper in the soup at 
last overcame Mr. Longhead, and he sank into a deep and heavy sleep. 
How was he to be got home? How fortunate the hand-barrows had 
been brought! ‘They rolled him into one of them, Gimbo, G——, 
the president, and Blue acting as bearers. Their arms began to feel 
fatigued with so weighty a burden, and, singularly enough, they put the 
barrow down to rest just where one of those tiny streams came down the 
Heirengracht ; and the bearers saw the water’s gradual rise, till over- 
flowing the dam the upper part of his stout legs \had formed, a pretty 
little waterfall was formed on the other side. 

G—— remarked, “ If he had a headache in the morning, it would be 
an awful one, judging by the size of the head itself.” 

Blue said, “ He could prove, from Pope, that he was sober now, though 
he might have been drunk before the cloth was off, 


For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again; 


and that last tumbler of brandy-and-water was a stiff one.” 

The President proposed, “‘ Instead of chopping logic at that hour of 
the morning, they should proceed,” which was accordingly done. 

‘Lhe barrow being removed from under the “illustrious stranger,” he 
was left on the steps of the house of X. and L., where Blue first made 
his acquaintance ; all the bearers but one ran off, taking with them the 
hand-barrow. Blue rang the bell violently, then ensconced himself 
behind a tree till he saw the door opened, and then ran off. Thus ended 
Mr. Longhead’s first night at mess. 

The acquaintance of Mr. Longhead, thus singularly begun, was not 

On the contrary, being a thoroughly good-tempered, good- 
natured fellow, apologies were made to him; his second and subsequent 
mess dinners were strikingly unlike the first. No one afterwards enjoyed 
the rid more than himself, and never more was trick of any kind played 
upon him. 

The smoke from Mr. Longhead’s cigar often rose in peace with that of 
the officers who occupied the guard-room benches in Government Gardens, 
and, mingling in contented unison, was at length gradually dispersed. 
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THE LATE MR. EDWARD BAINES.* 


__. WueEn the current of public opinion was setting the most strongly in 
favour of emigration, as the only means of leaving a fair field for the 
exertions of those who might remain behind, there were many who 
thought that there was still scarcely a walk of life, however ede in 
which success could not be commanded at home by any one who, to a 
fair amount of talent, merely added honesty and industry. 

In one of his Reflections, made without much exercise of that faculty, 
Dr. Armstrong asserts that a moderate degree of discretion and judg- 
ment, with the help of a very slight education, are sufficient to qualify 
almost any man to succeed in anything. The late Mr. Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, used to say that, in the present state of society, impu- 
dence seemed to be an important requisite; and he mentioned instances, 
even amongst authors, of its having done a good deal. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, to the achievement of a fortunate career, three 
elements are necessary—the will, the power, and an occasion. One oc- 
casion, at least, occurs in the life of every man, even if he have not the 
means of creating it for himself by the exertion of his will and power ; 
and, in the science of self-advancement, the latter qualities do not imply 
more than an average amount of mental vigour and a firm resolve. 
The author of “Lavengro” relies entirely upon “iron perseverance ;” 
without which, he thinks, that “all the advantages of time and cireum- 
stance are of little avail.” 

A very accomplished whist-player, being asked if he thought the 
game to which he was devoted required much intellect, “‘I do not know,” 
he said, ‘“‘ what amount of intellect it may require, but I am certain, at 
least, that all the mind a man possesses must be given to it for the time.” 
And this is equally true of self-advancement. The object to be attained 
being once defined, none else must be allowed to disturb the attention or 
to occupy the thoughts. If it be wealth, there must be no dallying im 
“the pleasant paths of poesy;’”’ no yielding to the blandishments of re- 
finement and of taste ; va even in pursuing the one straight line, the 
ery must be continually, “ Forward.” 

It is true that an eminent millionaire of the present day, at a very 
early period of his career, professed to be a lover of the fine arts; but as 
he could haggle with a painter for including a frame in the price to be paid 
for a portrait, there was little fear of his admiration leading him into any 
dangerous excess of fondness. This was simply an affectation. He had 
other objects of ambition, but he was cantent to see them realised in his 
children ; and his own faculties were devoted entirely to the acquisition of 
wealth and of the distinction it conferred. Of the perilous allurements 
of an antagonistic pursuit we have an example in the elder Roscoe, who, 
surrounded by all the seductions of literature and art, and absorbed in 
the study of the middle ages, was unaware of an approaching revulsion 
in his own, till it had involved him, as a banker, in irrecoverable ruin. 
His was, indeed, a fatal instance of divided regards. The cherished 
schemes of self-advancement, which had been successfully pursued for 
years, were at once overthrown; and a residence that, while its gifted 


* Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, 
Edward Baines, author of “The History of the Cotton Manufacture.” London: 
Longman and Co, 
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possessor diffused his own happiness on all around him, was approached 
as a paradise, he was himself obliged to leave for ever. Wealth is a 
jealous mistress; she may sometimes jilt the eager, but she always scorns 
the indifferent. When we hear of a member taking his seat in parlia- 
ment with a princely fortune, who began life as a clerk with eight 
pounds a year, we have no difficulty in imagining the path through 
which his course was run. 

But we need not confine ourselves to examples so eminent as these. 
Whether the object to be gained be a million or a hundred pounds; 
whether it be wealth, distinction, or competence, the same principle will 
apply, and the one rule can never be departed from. 

e have seen, and she is still not very old, a gatherer of water-cresses, 
who holds a single mortgage for thirteen hundred pounds, and who gave 
five hundred pounds to her only daughter as a marriage portion; and all 
this—and more—was the produce of her humble vocation. At sun-rise 
she was by the running brook, and a walk of some miles brought her to 
the neighbouring town by the time its less matinad inhabitants were ready 
for their morning meal. Her sunburnt and toilworn appearance induced 
the careless visitors of a fashionable watering-place to give her something 
in addition to the price of her wares, and prudence and rigid economy did 
the rest. 

At a recent sale of land in one of the midland counties, the persons 
who approached nearest to the reserved bidding of twenty-five thousand 
pounds, were a returned convict, who by foresight and industry had 
realised more than double that amount; and an individual who was re- 
membered by many of those present as a labourer at fifteen shillings 
a week. 

The higher and happier instances of self-advancement are such as we 
find recorded in the volume before us. In the career of Mr. Edward 
Baines, of Leeds, we see a combination of fortunate circumstances; yet 
they would have been unavailing if they had not been accompanied by 
the self-denial and perseverance which led to his eminent success, No 
man can be more safely held up as a model. “ Brilliant achievements,” 
says his biographer, “can be imitated by few;” but “‘an example of energy, 
prudence, and integrity in business, of earnest patriotism in a political 
eareer, of benevolent zeal for all social improvement, of the qualities that 
adorn society and sweeten domestic life, displayed from early youth with 
increasing lustre to advanced age, is one which every man may study 
with advantage.” 

His biographer shows some scattered records of the family through 
nearly two centuries ; and it is possible that many of those who have 
again risen from the people may have had ancestors graced by nobility or 
wealth, from whom all traces of descent have been lost; but the honours 
they have themselves acquired eclipse the adventitious splendours of an- 
cestry. Mr. Baines’s father was an exciseman. After his marriage he 
engaged in business as a grocer, at Preston, but not being a freeman of 
that ancient borough, he was fined and harassed by the corporation, and 
ultimately formed a partnership with a person carrying on business as @ 
cotton-spinner and manufacturer in the neighbouring village of Brindle, 
himself still residing in Preston, where he acted as a land agent, and as 
steward for Earl Derby’s property in its neighbourhood. . ‘His. cir- 
cumstances,” we are told, “were easy, but he. had not much to, spare.” 
Edward, his distinguished son, was born near Preston, in 1774. Of -his 
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sehool days it is sufficient to notice that he was at the free grammar 
school of Hawkshead with Wordsworth, and that it was predicted of hin 
by his master that he would either be a great man or be hanged. From 
‘a very early period he seems to have determined that the first of these 
alternatives should be realised. He chose for himself the only pursuit of 
an intellectual character which was within his reach, and, when rather 
more than sixteen years old, was apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Walker, a 
printer and publisher at Preston. From this moment everything seems 
to have worked favourably for his destined career. When he was about 
nineteen Mr. Walker published a newspaper; and though it was continued 
for twelve months only, this was sufficiently long to initiate young Baines 
in the mysteries of editorship, and prepare him for his ultimate pursuit. 
On its discontinuance the work of the office fell off, and as he was de- 
sirous of finding a situation where there would be greater scope for his 
improvement, he was recommended by an acquaintance—an intelligent 
. travelling bookseller—to try the office of the Leeds Mercury. To Leeds 
his inquiries and intentions were now directed. Mr. Walker gave up his 
apprentice’s indentures, and, in. 1795, leaving his native town, he set out 
to seek his fortune. This was the event upon which his Future depended; 
it was that turn of the tide of which so few take advantage, and to the 
neglect of which most of our failures are to be attributed. He went to 
Leeds with a fixed determination that it should be the stage where a life 
of honest labour should (as far as it depended upon himself) “lead on to 
Jortune.”’ 

“ There was at that time,” says his biographer, ‘‘no public conveyance 
on the direct route from Preston to Leeds, and the journey by coach 
through Manchester would have occupied two days. The frugal appren- 
tice, stout of heart and limb, performed the journey on foot, with his 
bundle on his arm. A friend accompanied him to Clithero, but he 
crossed the hills into Yorkshire with no companion but his staff, and all 
his worldly ‘wealth in his pocket. Wayworn he entered the town of 
Leeds, aly finding the shop of Messrs. Binns and Brown, he inquired if 
they had room for an apprentice to finish his time. The stranger was 
carelessly referred to the foreman; and, as he entered the Mercury 
office, he internally resolved that, if he should obtain admittance there, 
he would never leave it.” In six years he became its proprietor, and it 
was the instrument of his great success. 

He came to Leeds a poor wandering apprentice. He was its repre- 
sentative in parliament, and one of the most honoured and res of 
its magistrates. ‘This is not the romance of biography, but it may fur- 
nish materials for something higher. We live in an age when a redun- 
dant population is pointed out as one of our greatest evils. A productive 
population cannot weil be redundant, for the producer is also a profitable 
consumer ; but the people of a country like ours can only live by the 
sweat of the brow; and when the classes which prefer a life of fraud and 
idleness to steady industry, increase, then, and then only, can the popu- 
lation become redundant. There is great value, then, in such an example 
as the life of Mr. Baines affords us. By its successful results, and by its 
beauty as a moral picture, it encourages the qualities which must save us, 
as a nation, from some of the elements of confusion and decay by which 
we are surrounded, 

He has been compared 'to Franklin, and was said to have expressed , 
even‘ in boyhood, his’ ambition to follow the example of the great 
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American printer and patriot. ‘There were many points of resemblance 
both in their mental character and personal history.” To the vigour and 
iginality of Franklin’s mind Mr. Baines could make no claim; but in 
s and in virtue his course was similar, and his virtue was hallowed 

by the influences of religion. 

The secrets of his success were energy in business, great resolution and 
perseverance in abstaining from expense, and a firm discouragement of 
artificial wants. He always drank water ; he never smoked ; he took no 
snuff ; he never frequented either theatre or tavern ; but “the pure joys 
of domestic life, the pleasures of industry, and the satisfaction of doing 
good, combined to make him as happy as he was useful.” These are 
“virtues too often despised by the young and ardent,” but those who 
would have his success must employ the same means to obtain it. 

One of the great peculiarities of his character, and one of the most 
valuable, was, that he allowed no other pursuit to interfere till his principal 
object was attained. The exercise of his intellectual faculties, as a writer, 
was fortunately an aid and not a hindrance to the business in which he 
was engaged; but he had also that talent for public affairs, and that de- 
sire to take part in them, by which the fortunes and success of many 
men have been seriously damaged ; and his abstaining from these till 
his position was secured beyond the reach of any ordinary reverses, 
was a remarkable instance of firmness and resolution. 

As amember of the House of Commons, he showed the same qualities 
as in private life. He laboured incessantly; he rarely spoke without 
giving valuable information as to facts; he devoted himself conscien- 
tiously to his duties. During the few years that he survived his retire- 
ment from parliament he employed himself as a guardian—not after the 
manner of an ancient churchwarden, but truly as a guardian of the poor ; 
and, after a life of usefulness and happiness, prolonged to his seventy- 
fifth year, he died on the 3rd of August, 1848. 

Now, we have thus dwelt upon the qualities which insure success, even 
in the present state of England, because we see anything but good in 
the indiscriminate encouragement of emigration. many instances it 
is merely what a popular writer calls “a blind rush from known 
troubles at home to more painful hardships to be discovered abroad.”’ 
If foreign countries are willing to take from us the idle and vicious of 
our population, we can have no objection that they should remove to 
a distance, rather than make us the witnesses of their sufferings. 
In a country where labour is scarce, some of them may find employ- 
ment who would not find it here; but their vices, their follies, and 
their incapacity, will ultimately bear them down; and, carrying such 
additional weights, they must be distanced in the race of competition 
even there. The wiser policy is to prevent their increase by a better 
system of religious and industrial education. In the mean time, they 
are no loss to the country which they leave; but to the more valuable, 
who are disposed to labour with the hand or with the mind, and who 
merely look to foreign lands as offering a fairer field than England for 
their exertions, we would recommend a careful study of the “Life of 
Edward Baines,” and that they should remain contentedly at home. 
They may not attain distinction, but they have the power of securing a 
happy competence. Our own love of country is so great that we do not 


like to see a good man leave it. 
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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Cuarpter XX. 


MR. JOLLY GREEN COMES OUT IN A NEW CHARACTER. 


THERE are few things in this world that encourage good fellowshi 
more than broiled bones and brandy-and-water, especially when serv: 
up as a succedaneum to a dinner-party, at which, in spite of the best in- 
teutions, there has been more or less of restraint. That something like 
gene had prevailed amongst his guests at Blackwall was apparent even 
to the hazy perceptions of Mr. Jolly Green, though, such was his reliance 
op his own judgment, he never for a moment imagined that the cause lay 
with himself. He had tried the experiment of mixing oil and water, and 
if the particles failed to unite, the fault, he felt sure, was theirs, not his. 

_ But, in adjourning to “‘ The Three Rummers’’ in the Haymarket, there 

was no likelihood that the unity of purpose, which ought to characterise 
all social meetings, would be disturbed. Mr. Jolly Green, in the pursuit 
of his well-considered object, was bent on humouring the designs of his 
new acquaintances, and they, on their part, were quite willing to give him 
every encouragement. 

We have said that Mr. Green was accompanied to ‘“‘ The Three Rum- 
mers” by the distinguished French gentlemen who had been his guests at 
dinner; but we must qualify this statement by observing that the Vi- 
comte de Pigarreau, who had metal more attractive in Belgravia, took 
leave of the party in the street, after having fully satisfied himself, in a 
brief conversation with Messieurs Cancalon and Gasquet, that those gen- 
tlemen belonged to a class with whose views he entirely sympathised. It 
was, therefore, with only these two, whom we may as well call by their 
proper names-of Ventrebleu and Paradis, that Mr. Green proposed to 
finish the evening. 

“¢ Well, Musseers,” said he, as soon as the orders which he gave the 
waiter, on entering, had been attended to—“ well, Musseers, I hope when 
you return to your native country you will report favourably of your 
reception in England.”’ 

Monsieur Ventrebleu, who was a very fat man, laid his hand on the pit 
of his stomach, which was as near as he could get to the place beneath" 
which his heart was se to beat, and, turning up the whites of his 
eyes, exclaimed, “ Superbe !” 

When a Frenchman has once uttered this expressive word, he seems to 
think there is no necessity for saying anything more; and Monsieur 
Ventrebleu, having satisfied his conscience 4 la Frangaise—which is not 
saying very much—took a long pull at his brandy-and-water, and re- 
mained silent. 

But Monsieur Paradis, who was of a more ardent, inflammable, and 
excitable nature, bounded from his chair, like a parched pea, vociferating, 
* Je demande la parole,” as if he really did belong to the Assembly of 
which he pretended to be a member. 
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“‘ L’honorable ‘préopinant,” he said, fixing his'‘sinister eye on Mr. 
Green, and taking a minute survey of the coffee-room with the other— 
‘honorable préopinant vient de lacher le mot ‘ superbe,’—pour exprimer 
la reconnaissance qui jaillit de son coeur! Soit! mais il est des circon- 
stances qui exigent une déclaration plus étendue, un aveu plus rigoureuse- 
ment exact, et j'espére qu’il me sera permis de dire que nous visons main- 
tenant a cette question la.” Here the honourable orator, observing still 
the traditions of the Assembly, took a sip from his tumbler, and resumed : 
** Voila pourquor j’ai ’honneur de proposer un amendement a la proposition 
de mon estimable collégue. | Il se borne, en effet, 4 la substitution d’un 
mot dans son discours ; mais quand on se rappelle que l’honorable pré- 
opinant‘n’a prononcé qu’un seul mot, celui que j’ai eu l’honneur d’indiquer 
—on verra de suite qu'il n’est pas dans mon intention d’accabler cette 
réunion de détails inutiles, ni de prolonger un débat épineux. - Mon 
excellent ami a voulu caracteriser notre accueil hospitalier par une ex- 
pression significative, qui va loin, sans doute,—mais—selon moi—pas 
assez loin! Au lieu de dire ‘superbe,’—je désire substituer la phrase 
‘magnifique.’ ” 

Monsieur Paradis gave so much expression to this word, and dashed his 
fist on the'table, as he pronounced it, with so much energy, that had he 
actually been in the French Chamber he must assuredly have reaped the 
congratulations of his party in descending from the tribune—just as Mon- 
sieur Thiers, or any other French orator of note does, after verbalisant 
for an hour, and then winding up with some thundering clap-trap. Its 
effect, however, at “The Three Rummers,” was only to bring in the 
waiter in a hurry, under the impression, as he said at the bar, that “ them 
forriners was a tearin’ each other’s eyes out.” But when he saw the stolid 
aspect of Mr. Green, observed the contentment depicted on the placid 
countenance of Monsieur Ventrebleu, and noticed that Monsieur Paradis 
finished his “ grogs” and then quietly resumed his seat,—he changed his 
intention of calling for the police, and merely inquired if “the gents was 
ready for the broiled bones,” and whether they would “prefer” any stout 
with it, no other object of preference being stated, though, for the 
sake of the waiter, in an elocutionary point of view, we venture to suggest 
that he meant to imply “more brandy-and-water.” Mr. Green under- 
stood the question in this sense, and—to use the words of a distinguished 
melo-dramatist—“ the banquet was served” with all the requisite accom- 
paniments. It now became time for our wily friend to begin to feel his 
way in the affair which had induced him to seek the society of Messieurs 
Paradis and Ventrebleu, and he accordingly broke ground after his usual 
circumspect fashion. 

** About that house, opposite to the What’s-his-name, you know,”—here 
he winked and pointed over his shoulder, as much as to say, “Catch me 
committing myself”—‘“ I say,—about you know what, when do you mean 
to get in ?” 

Mr. Green's hieroglyphics were, in the abstract, not much more intel- 
ligible to Monsieur Paradis than the speech of that gentleman had been 
to Mr. Green, but the pantomime performed by the latter, the intuitive 
perceptions of the Frenchman, and one or two words which he caught, 
were sufficient to enlighten him as to his host’s meaning. 

“ Mais nous avons deja pris possession,” he replied ; “‘ we got in to-day 
before we came out,—see, here is de street-door key!” 
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And, so saying, Monsieur Paradis pulled out the iron passport and 
peeped at Mr. Green through the wards, with a very knowing expression 
of countenance. | 

“But you can’t live there till you’ve got your ‘tra 


437. | 


ursued Mr. 


Green, with the astuteness of an inquisitor or an Old Bailey lawyer. | 


‘Traps!’ inquired Monsieur Paradis,—‘ what traps ? 
donc,” he muttered aside to his companion, “ avec ses piéges 
“Furniture, you know,—beds, tables, and chairs, and all that sort of 


thing.” 


“Oh! quant a ga,” replied Paradis, smiling,— ‘a very little does for 
Bientét nous allons meubler et avec luxe, dam, oui—avec 
Nous autres représentants, nous savons a quoi 
Old soldiers, Monsieur Grin, coucher a la belle étoile,— 
sleep on the planks, under the staircase, wherever you please, but, avant 
tout, keep our eyes on the valuable personal property we carry in.” 

** And a sharp look-out on what you carry away, too,” said Mr. Green, 


us at present. 


luxe, yous comprenez ! 


nous en tenir ! 


significantly. 


Monsieur Ventrebleu, who had been listening attentively to this brief 
dialogue, seemed somewhat disturbed at this remark, and looked round 
him rather anxiously, but perceiving no one in the room besides them- 
. selves, he said, in a low voice to his friend, 

*‘ Monsieur parle avec mystére. Fais qu’il te donne le mot de son 


“ What you shall 


énigme !” 


‘* Emporter! carry away!” reiterated Paradis. 


mean ?” 


‘I’m up to a thing or two,” returned the now exhilarated Mr. Green, 

wing bolder as he advanced. 

“ Diable!” ejaculated Paradis; “what you know, butor!—that is to 
say, my dear Sare ?” 

“IT know,” replied Mr. Green, edging his chair closer to the table, 

and leaning forward with a confidential air—‘“ I know your plans. You're 

going to prig the Koh-i-noor. 


underground.” 


“ Sacré nom-—— 
cut short the unfinished oath : 
“ Qu’est ce qu'il dit, le rupin ?” 


‘“ [ know your dodge !” 


Dig a hole, hey ? 


Que veut-il 


Go at it, like moles, 


’ began Paradis, grinding his teeth ; but Ventrebleu 


‘‘ Rupin!’’ retorted the other ; “va pour le rupin! il a lair d’une 


serinette.”’ 


Perhaps these terms require some explanation. ‘ Rupin,” in the 


argot of Paris, means “fine gentleman ;” “ serinette,” an “ informer,” or 
“ possessor of a dangerous secret.” It was under this aspect Monsieur 
Paradis began to consider the adventurous Jolly Green, and certainly 
not without reason. A. few more words rapidly passed between him 
and Ventrebleu, the purport of which had very ominous reference to the 
length of their entertainer’s days, while he, smoking his cigar with the 


complacent air of one who has performed a scientific check-mate, in- 
wardly chuckled at the commotion he had caused, but never entertained 
the slightest: suspicion that the ashes of that very cigar were not more 


evanescent than his own life. 


It was the turn of a die; for already 


Monsieur Paradis had his hand on the knife which was always concealed 


in the breast-pocket of his coat; a rush, and the thread of 


. Green’s 


existence was severed ; but the opportune entry of the waiter saved him ; 


and by the time that functionary had retired, the robber had recovered 
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his sang-froid, and seemed disposed tranquilly to abide the issue of 


the affair. 
Mr. Green with a forced smile, he said: 
“You are a merry man, Sare. You love the joke very much! Ha! 
ha! ha!” 
_ ™ Not so much as you suppose,” returned Mr. Green, artfully. “It’s 
all gospel—ehapter and verse—all right. Under the rose, you know— 
I belong to the nght sort—one of you—do you take—hey 2” 
‘The robber stared. Was it possible that this man’s previous sim- 
was assumed? Did he speak now im his real character? He 
himself of their secret, that was certam—but how? Then, 
again, he had the e or the folly—which was it ?—to tell him so! 
On the other a he voluntarily come forward as their security, 
thereby assisting the object they had in view. But. might not this be a 
sare? Yet Yet, sedi aen Beede , they ie igh him on intimate terms with the Vicomte 
whom Paradis to be a swindler, or some- 
pen ot worse. Still—for he had m pve: of such folks—Mr. Green might 
be a “Detective!” Yet, if so, and not “one of them,” as he said’ he 
was, why should he have blurted out a knowledge of their intentions, 
which atten necessarily operate as a warning? The main point was to 
a if possible, how he had obtained his information, and proceed 
acco 
These ideas passed through the mind of Monsieur Paradis far more 
owaltl than we have written them down. 

o make you acquaint, Monsieur Grin, with this littel affair?” 
“Oho!” thought Jolly, “I'm bringing him to book, am I? What 
shall I say? It won't do to compromise old Cocklico. I'll tell him 
something like the truth, though not quite. ‘‘ Musseer,” he pursued, 
aloud, “ you perceive that I speak French like a natural, as you say in 
Paris’’—(here Monsieur Paradis shrugged his shoulders—a compliment 
or an obtestation, as it suits the deeieetbiel and, therefore, you'll not be 

when I tell you how I got wind of the matter. The fact is, 
I overheard you and your pal there talking it over in a place where you 
nobody understood you; while you were at dinner one day at 
Kensington, at the Symposium.” 
“ ‘Was you alone ?” inquired Monsieur Paradis, with as indifferent an 
air as he could assume. 
‘Qh, quite alone,” replied our friend, hardily. 
“ And you say you play also at our littel game—que vous étes des 
notres, enfin ?”’ 
«That's the ticket,” returned Mr. Green, adopting a slang tone, to 
i his questioner an idea of his being regularly “out on the lay,” 
gh it ‘ath be confessed that the various potations he had imbibed 
ring the evening had some effect upon his general manner and conduct. 
“That s the ticket. I’m a downy one, and no mistake. Been in for a 
man r Be de vols—beaucoup d’argent! Moi 
volait la cates fe R Remneiett volait la poussi¢re Pinictene: of ’em 
—_ found out. Picked the Marquis of Westmin——-hem—you know 
ho’s pocket, last week—robbed St. Paul’s—rob the Bishop of Lon—— 
rao, sory Never nabbed yet. Non pas attrappé par la police. Beau- 
connaissant—much too knowing!” 
“En verité,” said Monsieur Paradis, on whose mind the light began at 
length to dawn—*“ vous étes bien fin. Vous nous serez bien utile;—n'est 
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ce pas Ventre——c’est a dire, Monsieur pourrait nous rendre 
une service immense. Lui aussi, 1! a la corde het 

“Tant mieux !” replied Monsieur Ventrebleu, looked every- 
thing in a philosophical point of view. ain 

“Yes,” continued Paradis, “you shall join us, Grin. Mais, d’abord 
as-tu de Fargent, pareeque nous sommes tout A fait dévalisés, money 

searce with us just now.” 

“T’ve got a few clinkers,” said Jolly, taking out his purse, and willing 

to x Seb sovereigns to accomplish his purpose 


quickly emptied into his hand, ra counting the contents: “ Five— 
: ras Ahem goon) a half; four fr ra dren. Est-ce tout? Is that 


* All T have about me,” returned Jolly. 

Paradis half closed his eyes, and looked at Mr. Green very cunningly. 

“When you pay the whitebait,” he said, “ you take money out of 
your pocket-book !” 

Mr. Green was rather confused for a moment at this “ refresher,” but, 
ae gener of mind, he Say a Se 

“Oh! that’s the change ve got. I’ve more at m i 
‘When I go home I'll bring with me.” fr < 

“When you do go home,” said Paradis to himself, “ you'll not find 
much worth bringing. I hope we shall be there before you. Meantime, 
I must get you to go with us.” Then, speaking aloud, he observed : 
* Eh bien, this will do very well at present. But you must come and see 
the arrangements we make in our house. II y a des colifichets 1a-bas 
qui vous amuseront. Some pretty knickknacks there, which shall please 

ou.” 

‘TI thought you said a little while ago that there was nothing in the 
house yet?” | 

“Bah! that was when I supposed you a strange man to us. S’il n’y 
a pas de meubles vous y trouverez des outils ;—et ensuite—quelques brim- 
borions. Allons! Partons diici. C’est moi qui paie.” 

And so he did, but as the money had just come out of Mr. Jolly 
Green’s pocket, this stretch of generosity on the part of Monsieur Para- 
dis was not very excessive. They then left “The Three Rummers” arm- 
in-arm, Mr. Green being between the other two, which circumstance ac- 
eounted, ps, for his walking somewhat straighter than he would have 
done had he been quite alone. Monsieur Paradis hailed a ‘‘Hansom,” 
and, if he had had a moment for sober reflection, it is more than probable 
Mr. Green might have thought better of the en 
tempted ; but as that moment was not allowed him, being bundled into 
the cab before he well knew where he was, and as it couldn’t under any 
circumstances have been a sober one, he yielded to his fate, the flaps of 
the cab came down on his knees, the driver jumped up behind, the horse 
gare a jerk, and away they all went at a smart gallop in the direction of 

ensington. 

Carter XXI. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE COAL-HOLE. 

Tue night was dark, and even “the blazing arch of lucid glass ”—as 
the transept of the Crystal Palace has been poetically —showed 
only a dim, spectral form, as the adventurers, having discharged the 


terprise, and left it unat- - 
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“Hansom” at the half-mile stone opposite the barracks, drew near their 
place of destination on foot. Wearied out with the toils of the day, the 
“blue bottles” slumbered on their respective beats with an earnestness of 
p that would have done honour to the watchmen of the olden time ; 

ile, under cover of the darkness, and favoured by the relaxed vigilance 
of the police aforesaid, Messieurs marta ty We io accompanied 
by Mr. Jolly Green, cautiously approach e empty house which the 
ewe former had hired of Mr. Fixture. al 

The well-oiled lock of the street door gave out no noise as Monsieur 
Paradis carefully turned the key, and itted himself and friends into 
the hall; the door was as quietly closed, and, holding by the coat-tail of 
Monsieur Ventrebleu, Mr. Green and his pilot silently followed the leader 
of the party in Indian file along the passage, the vivid imagination of 
Mr. G. suggesting a violent resemblance between his position and that 
of Ali Baba in the cave of the Forty Thieves. 

After groping their way for ten or a dozen paces, Monsieur Paradis 
whispered to them to stop. He then took out a box of lucifers, and 
scraping one against the wall obtained the means of lighting a wax 
ails, which he also produced from his pocket, and thus assisted, pre- 
ceded his companions down a flight of stone steps which led to the base- 
ment floor. In the front kitchen the shutters were up, and no glimmer- 
ing light could betray that the house had any tenants. Monsieur 
Paradis, therefore, wtchsondad the candle which he held, and lighting a 
couple more that stood ready on a dresser, the obscurity of the place 

e account given to Mr. Green respecting a paucity of furniture was 
correct enough, there being only a kitchen-table and two or three of the 
chairs called “ Windsor,” probably because they are so uneasy and unlike 
those which George IV., that eminent upholsterer, used to lounge in. 
But, in the absence of couches and consoles, the eye rested inquiringly 
on the “colifichets” and “brimborions’’ so sigifeentiy alluded to by 
Monsieur Paradis. They by no means resembled the “ darling ducks of 
things” which abounded in the “ feminine-fine-arts’ compartments ”’ over 
the way, and which the ladies call by all the endearing names they ought 
to bestow on their innocent babes, but consisted, for the most part, of 
objects better suited to the agricultural and hardware sections: such, 
for instance, as mattocks and shovels, crowbars, centre-bits, files, saws, 
a bundle of keys, a pair of ‘ jemmies,” and a few articles of American 
industry, amongst which a brace of revolvers and a handsome assortment 
of the newest instruments for picking locks—to the confusion of Messrs. 
Chubb and Bramah—were the most conspicuous. There was, in short, 
everything that could gratify the taste or suit the abilities of the most 
accomplished housebreaker; and the only wonder was, how they could 
have been got together so speedily; but there are few people who illus- 
trate the proverb of “ Where there’s a will there’s a way ” more promptly 
than cracksmen in general; and the Parisian “charrieurs” and “‘cam- 
brioleurs ” are not at all behind their London brethren in this or any 
other particular. 

Notwithstanding his natural hardihood, and the stimulus to courage 
which he had swallowed, a cold shiver ran through the frame of Mr. 
Jolly Green at the sight of these various implements. He had got into 
the lion’s den, and it was n he should put the best face on the 
matter, which he, therefore, tried to do. 
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“Ah !” exclaimed he, rubbing his hands, as_if with excess of pleasure, 
though that was far enough from his thoughts, “voila the tools! That's 
er goat t Quand commencez-vous ouvrage ; when do you set to 
work ?” 

. Mais, de suite,” replied Paradis, ‘this presently. Asseyez-vous—sit 
upon sepeeett a little; nous avons a faire, you will have plenty to do 


** Plenty—to—do?” ejaculated Mr. Green, with a pause between each 
word, as if he did not clearly understand the proposition,—how ?” 

“Ah, vous allez voir bientot,” replied Paradis, who was occupying 
himself in selecting a spade and a couple of mattocks from the heap. 

“‘ T'don’t quite see—qu’est ce que c'est que cela ?—what are you going 
to do? Que voulez-vous? Quoi?” was the disjointed inquiry of our 
now somewhat agitated friend. 

~ “Ce que nous allons faire?” asked the robber, in surprise,—‘‘ mais 
commencer, —comme vous avez demandé tout-a-l’heure.” Then drawing 
nearer to his voluntary accomplice—for so we are compelled to designate 
Mr. Green—he added : 

“On va creuser le terrain,—dig under him; je crains que le temps 
nous manque,—faut expédier la chose—begin at once.” es 

“ And do you expect me to dig too?” demanded Jolly, in accents of 
astonishment and alarm. 

“¢ Mais, certainement, oui! Pourquoi étes-vous venu ici? Why you 
come here? Sacré-di,—vous étes des notres, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

Mr. Green was caught in his own trap. He had proclaimed himself a 
regular housebreaker like the others, and now they expected him to do 
housebreaker’s work. He saw from the expression of countenance of 
Monsieur Paradis, as well as from the rolling orbs of his companion, that 
they, at least, were not accustomed to trifle, and he felt, moreover— 
which was the worst part of the business—that they were, as their 
countrymen phrase it, “‘ masters of the situation.” 

‘‘ Of course I am,”’ he answered ; ‘I’m your man for anything. Moi 
votre homme pour toute chose.” 

He said this with a very ill-assured air, but Monsieur Paradis took him 
at his word. 

“Eh bien, faut filer doux alors! Tiens,—voild une pioche! Veux- 
tu prendre la goutte? A littel drop, hey?” And, as he spoke, Monsieur 
Paradis took a flask of brandy and some glasses out of a cupboard by the 
fireplace. 

It was, indeed, the very thing of which Mr. Green stood most in need, 


and he helped himself to nearly a tumbler full, which he swallowed with- . 


out winking. 

‘Tu avales bien!” was the laconic observation of Monsieur Ventre- 
bleu, who straightway followed the example thus set him. 

‘‘ Halte-la!” exclaimed Monsieur Paradis, as he saw the brandy dis- 
appear. ‘II ne vaut par la pre de se pocharder pone rien. We must 
not be drunk for nothing. Finis done, Gasquet! Est-il amoureux de la 
bouteille! Le vilain singe se pocharde tous les jours, et quand il est en 
‘train il s’enrage comme la bourique du major! Allez!” 

Mr. Green could make very little of this exposure of Monsieur Ventre- 
bleu’s weakness, thus confidentially addressed to him, but he nodded his 
head as if he comprehended it preety --* ruse which is practised in 
society more generally than people imagine. , 
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« A Youvrage, donc!” continued Monsieur Paradis. ‘“ Otes ton habit, 
tu manieras la pioche plus facilement,—you pick him more easily without 
your coat.” 

Thus advised—and it was advice he was afraid to neglect—Mr. Jolly 
Green took off his coat, waistcoat, and a superb handkerchief of cloth of 
gold, which he had put on new that morning to charm the fair Clotilde, 
and stood in his shirt-sleeves, by no means the beau-ideal of a thorough- 
going cracksman, and it may fairly be questioned whether such hard work 
as he was called upon to perform had ever been attempted by a gentle- 
man in diamond studs, varnished boots, and tight-fitting pantaloons. 
Monsieur Paradis seemed, in one respect, to be of this opinion ; for, the 
ame of the studs having caught his eye, he very quietly transferred 

em from Mr. Green's shirt-front to his own pocket ; and, guided by the 
same principle, he also removed from our friend’s little finger the very 
brilliant sapphire which always decorated it when he gave a dinner party, 
or wished to appear unusually smart. 

“ On travaille mieux,” he said, “quand on n’est pas incommode d’objets 
inutiles. Des bagues ce sont des charges—allez!”’ 

It was rather a serious “ charge” or practical joke to be deprived of 
his ornaments in this cool way, but there was no help for it, and with a 
heavy sigh Mr. Green began to handle his pickaxe. 

The proposed scene of operations was in a large empty coal-cellar in 
front of the house, and thither the whole of the party proceeded, a lan- 
tern which was hung up in one corner affording the only light that was 
shed upon their labours. 

Mr. Green’s first effort in the art of mining had nearly been attended 
with considerable personal damage, for in aiming a fierce stroke at the 
ground where the shaft was to be sunk, the pick very nearly came in 
contact with his toes, and failing to bury itself in the earth passed be- 
tween his legs, by which accident he lost his balance, and was thrown for- 
ward on his face with some violence. He scrambled up again as quickly 
as he could, more frightened, however, than hurt; but his face and hands 
were a good deal dirtied by the fall, his scarlet Berlin suspenders had 
snapped and carried away the buttons which held them to the pantaloons, 
and the pantaloons themselves had experienced a fearful rent, which was 
principally visible from behind. 

“ Sacré-di !” exclaimed Monsieur Ventrebleu, Mr. Green’s mining asso- 
ciate, and, like him, armed with a mattock; ‘faut frapper plus en 
avant! Tiens—regardes-moi—fais comme ¢a!” 

And so saying, he directed a steady blow straight before him, which 
bit well into the ground, and showed that manual labour was not unfa- 
miliar to the soi-disant representative of the people. Mr. Green watched 
him carefully, and strove to profit by his example. This time he partially 
succeeded—that is to say, the attempt was not followed by the same re- 
sults as on the previous occasion ; but he either managed the implement 
awkwardly, or the point came in contact with a stone, for he jarred his 
arms right up to the shoulder-blades, and the pickaxe very nearly fell 
from his hands. He would have relinquished it altogether, but Monsieur 
Paradis stood by, eyeing him so attentively, and with looks of such doubt- 
ful sympathy, that he thought it better to peg away at his work as if it 
were anything but unpleasant, and, by dint of the prodigious energy with 


which he was gifted, he succeeded at last in loosening a large portion of 


the surface of the soil. 
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When this was accomplished there was a slight pause, and Monsieur 
Paradis came forward with a spade ip his hand, to take—as Mr. Green 
supposed—his share of the work. 

But he was mistaken; for, instead of turning to himself, Monsieur 
Paradis merely relieved him of the pickaxe and gave him the spade, obr 
serving that he would find that much easier, and directing him to dig 
away as hard as he could. 

‘“ Mon ami et moi,” he added; “ nous avons affaire ailleurs. Nous 
serons de retour dans deux heures d’ici. Pendant ce temps-la tu feras un 
joli trou; you make a lovely hole in that time, big enough to put your- 
- ine y aura assez de chandelle pour ¢a,—-plenty of light to see to 

o dat.” 

“Why, you're not going to leave me alone here?” inquired Mr. Green, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, we can trust you,” replied Monsieur Paradis, with a spiteful 
grin,—‘ du courage mon brave, tu arriveras 4 bout.” 

He gave Mr. Green no time for further remonstrance, but, disappear- 
ing with Ventrebleu, closed the cellar door and drew the bolts outside, 
leaving our friend leaning on his spade, “a perfect image,” as he said to 
himself, “ of the Farnesian Hercules engaged on the nine wonders.”’ 

‘When he recovered from the momentary stupefaction caused by this 
abrupt exeunt, he shouted loudly after his late companions, but without 
succeeding in inducing them to return, He then gazed wistfully round 
him, and was reminded by the streaming tallow candle that before it 
burnt out its dirty length * was a task for him to perform. Dashing, 
therefore, the perspiration from his brow, he seized the spade and man- 
fully set to work to dig the required trench. While Mr. Green is 
engaged in this agreeable occupation, we shall take the liberty of follow- 
ing his associates, who, however “brave” they might be, were certainly 
not “ partners of his toil.” 

Having secured their victim, the robbers returned to the kitchen, and 
their first movement was to examine the clothes of their self-devoted ally. 
The pocket-book was discovered, and besides a ten-pound note there were 
also two or three cards with Mr. Green’s address on them, a gold pencil- 
case, two or three articles of minor importance, and a lock of dark hair, 
neatly done up in silver-paper, and smelling strongly of bergamot. From 
amongst whose tresses this had been ravished we shall not venture to 
disclose, observing that the hair of Mademoiselle Clotilde was of exactly 
the same hue as the meche in the pocket-book. 

‘‘ Le p'tit gredin nous aurait volé,” was the indignant remark of Mon- 
sieur Paradis as he fingered the flimsy, making allusion to Mr. Green’s 
concealment of his paper-money. “Il est briseur lui—allez! On n'est 
pas caliné de Ja sorte.” By which expressions he meant to convey the fact 
—which the reader has already guessed—that he was not deceived by 
Mr. Green’s assumption of the character of a housebreaker. 

. ™ Penses-tu,” asked Ventrebleu, ‘qu'il va bécher encore, maintenant 
que nous sommes partis ?” 

“ Ah! dam’, oui,” replied the other; “‘c’est la son caractére. Il aimerait 
mieux crever que quitter son nouveau metier. S’il travaille assez il 
aurait creusé sa fosse avec ses propres mains.” 

“‘Vu que ses mains ne sont pas trés propres,” replied Ventrebleu, 
laughing,—“ depuis qu’il a fait la culbute.” 

Monsieur Paradis joined in the joke at the expense of the innocent 
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‘Mr. Green;'whose death, it appeared, from his last observation, he 
seriously meditated, besides despoiling him of as much of his property as 
he could lay his hands on. To carry out this last intention, it was neces- 
sary that he should take advantage of the information he had just 
obtained by procuring admission to Mr. Green’s house and rifling it of all 
the portable contents—a safer plan, it appeared, for securing a good 
booty than any wild-goose chase underground, such as he had originally 
thought of. But it was desirable—though every moment now was pre- 
cious —that Ventrebleu and himself should deliberate on the best mode of 
effecting their double purpose; and after a long and earnest discussion, 
the worthy pair came to the conclusion that, having Mr. Green in their 
power, they ought at once to make away with him, and, as soon as the 
day came, take the necessary steps for securing his property and quitting 
the country. The pit which the poor fellow was now at work upon was 
ready-made for their purpose, the ruffians were strong and determined, 
and under the influence of no scruple, the weapons were at hand, and 
nothing remained but to strike the blow, and huddle him into the grave 
which, as Paradis said, his own hands had prepared. 

After upwards of an hour of painful labour, Mr. Green had dug himself 
ed sober, and as he stood in the trench which he had been so 

usily excavating, and which reached already above his knees, he began 
to meditate upon his position. Fool as he was in most matters—we 
grieve to apply so harsh a term to his conduct, but the Muse of History 
is inexorable—he did stop short of absolute fatuity, and when he ran 
over in his own mind the occurrences of the day, it seemed even to him 
that the course he had taken was not the most judicious, ‘and that the 
representatives of the French nation possibly intended him some harm. 
He accordingly desisted altogether from work, and, getting out of the 
trench, approached the cellar door, to see if he could make his way out; 
but the bolt was too firmly shot, and there was no interstice through 
which he could introduce his hand. He then tried the door with his 
shoulder, but it refused to yield to his repeated efforts. While he was in 
the attitude of striving, with his head bent forward, he thought he heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching. He listened, and became assured 
that such was the case; and though they spoke in a whisper, he was con- 
vinced that the speakers were Paradis and Ventrebleu. He stood aside, 
therefore, still holding the spade, hoping that, when the cellar was 
opened, he might slip through the doorway unperceived. After a few 
moments of breathless suspense he heard the bolt withdrawn, and the two 
robbers entered, Paradis leading the way, armed with a revolver, on the 
upper barrel of which the light from the dim candle cast a sickly, lurid 
ray. | His companion ‘carried a short iron crowbar, These, at all events, 
were niot implements of labour, and poor Jolly Green saw at once that he 
must prepare for the worst. 

Paradis came forward with outstretched neck, peering into the gloom. 
He heard no noise, and, muttering an oath, exclaimed that the rupin had 
fallen asleep over his work. He then drew close to the trench, and 
observed the heap of earth thrown out, but could see nothing of Mr. 
Green. Turning his head in surprise, he caught’a glimpse of his, intended 
victim making for the doorway. As quick as thought he levelled the 
revolver and fired. But he had not calculated his aim correctly, or pro- 
bably Ventrebleu had also seen Mr. Green’s, movement, and sought to 
intercept it, for he it was, instead of the gallant gravedigger, who 
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received a bullet in his body, and fell heavily to the ground. At the 
same moment the candle flickered in the lantern, and its light was 
ars Arey ) 

_ “Sacré mille chandelles!’’ exclaimed Paradis; “y a plus de lumiére. 
Ov est-tu, donc, Ventrebleu? J’ai abattu le rupin /” 

A deep groan was the only reply. 

, “ Pourquoi ne reponds-tu pas?” cried Paradis, advancing towards the 
oor. 

Jolly Green, who had been transfixed with terror at witnessing the fatal 
shot, raised the spade at his approach. Paradis repeated the question, 
and came a step nearer. He was now within arm’s length of our friend, 
who, measuring the distance by his ear, brought down the spade with all 
his force on the robber’s head, and felled him senseless to the ground, at 
the same time knocking the revolver out of his hand. This feat accom- 
plished, Mr. Green found his voice, and began to shout with might and 
main; “ Fire!—Murder!—and Stop thief!’ being the burden of his 
song. To utter these cries in the bowels of a coal-hole did not offer much 
prospect of relief; but stranger things than this have happened, and 
before Mr. Green had thrice gone through the gamut of his despair he 
heard a grating sound overhead, which was instautly followed by a gleam 
of blue light, and this was as speedily eclipsed, while a voice in gruff 
accents demanded to know what the devil was the matter down there. 
The fact was that Sergeant Lynx of the Detectives, who was prowling 
about on the beat at Prince’s Gate—(having received a communication 
from Monsieur Coquelicot which induced him to have his eye on the 
premises there)—heard a tremendous noise in the cellar beneath his feet, 
and raising the trap through which the coals are shot, put the polite 
question to Mr. Green which we have already recorded. 

The answer he obtained was brief but sufficient. He told Mr. Green 
to remain quiet for a moment where he was, and then springing his rattle, 
obtained the necessary assistance from the police on the beat, forced open 
the street door of the house in which the occurrences we have described 
had taken place, and, descending to the cellar, speedily discovered how 
matters stood in that darksome region, on which the bull’s-eyes of the 
force now shed a detective light. Ventrebleu lay weltering in his blood, 
not dead but sorely wounded; Paradis was stretched on the ground, still 
insensible from the effects of Mr. Green’s heavy blow; and that hero 
was standing alone iv his glory, with his back against the wall and the 
spade in his grasp. 

The story he.had to tell was too confused for Sergeant Lynx to make 
much of, and at all events he was not there to adjudicate the question ; 
so, desiring his subordinates to procure a couple of stretchers, the bodies 
of the Frenchmen were provided with that accommodation, and Mr. 
Green being taken into custody, as a measure of necessity, the whole 

arty were conveyed to the station-house, to be brought up on the follow- 


lpg morning before Mr. Beak, the magistrate. 


Cuaptrer XXII., anp Last. 
THE BALLOON. WHO GOT INTO IT, AND WHERE IT WENT TO. 


Tue season had been a prosperous one for the Cosmopolite Club; and 
its worthy President, the Vicomte de Pigarreau—with those favoured 
members who were permitted to join in the lion’s share of the spoil—had 
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reaped, if not) “golden opinions,” at all events a golden harvest. In 
spite of the police, the play had gone shitvebpaiahts and in spite of 
Mr. Poppyhead and his lawyer, the club held possession of his house. 
What was worse—as far as Mr. Poppyhead was concerned—the reut, 
notwithstanding the guarantee of Messrs. Hornblower, Jolibois, Sloaker 
and Company, had not yet been paid up. Mr. Poppyhead had been so 
completely thrown off his guard by the Vicomte de Pigarreau’s flourish 
of trumpets, and the apparent respectability of the Barge Yard firm, that 
he had let his house for six months, at his own price, it is true, but 
without specifying the period when the money was to be paid. Accord- 
ingly, whem an application was made for the first quarter's rent, Mr. 
Cincinnatus W. Sloaker coolly returned for answer, that “he knew of no 
obligation no-how to justificate him to part with a cent’s worth of scrapins 
until the correct balance of time was figured up ;” and, therefore, all that 
Mr. Poppyhead took by his motion was the conviction that—to continue 
the phraseology of Mr. Sloaker—he was “drawn out cold,” which, being 
interpreted, means that he was “done” in every kind of way. 

We have seen that the Vicomte de Pigarreau was not one of those 
men who neglect the tide of fortune by not taking it at the flood; but 
he had had too much experience of the affairs of this world not to be 
aware, also, that there is such a thing as a run of luck suddenly turning. 
He had, up to the present time, made a very good thing of it, but to 
continue the game to the very last moment would, he felt, be dangerous. 
He could not always hope to baffle the police; he had personal reasons 
for not wishing to be brought into too close contact with the authorities ; 
he was doubtful of several of his own people—particularly of some who 
grumbled at not getting so much as others—and the longer he remained 
in London, now that his pockets were well filled, the greater risk he ran 
of being compelled to disgorge his booty. He resolved, therefore, to cut 
and run, at the first convenient opportunity. 

The way to do it unsuspected by his most intimate friends—whom he 
had not the slightest objection to leave in the lurch—was the difficulty. 
He meditated upon various projects, but rejected them, one after the 
other, almost as soon as they were formed. There were few capitals in 
Europe that were not already too hot to hold him; and “the infernal 
electric telegraph”—as he used to call it—would infallibly be put in re- 
quisition by his allies if he bolted in any direction by the grand railway 
route; bolted, we mean, with the bank of the Cosmopolite Club, which 
he fully intended to carry off when he started. America was out of the 
question, if he could even get there; for, in the midst of his aberrations, 
he had not lost a certain sense of refinement,—and to spend his ill-gotten 
gains, and probably pass the rest of his life in “the land of liber—ty,” 
was too repugnant to his tastes to be thought of for a single moment. 
Of the two, he would rather have taken the longer voyage to Australia. 

At last the Vicomte came to the conclusion that the most advisable 
course for him to follow would be to discard the semblance of a man of 
fashion for the present, and drop down upon some quiet little place on 
the Continent where he might pass the rest of the summer incognito, and 
reappear at leisure an entirely new man. This “dropping down” was 
not a casual expression, but had a very literal meaning, it being his in- 
tention to effect his transit by the medium of a balloon. To one who, 
like the Vicomte de Pigarreau, had been at “all in the ring,” this mode 
of travelling presented neither novelty nor difficulty. He had been “up” 
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repeatedly, with more than one celebrated aeronaut, and had:succeeded 
im getting a great deal nearer to heaven than those who were best 
‘acquainted with him would ever have thought possible; but it was only 
to come down again, with increased fondness for the earth to which he 
more.properly belonged. Only so late as the last season he had formed 
one of the party who made an ascent from the Champs Elysees with 
Monsieur and Madame Poitevin in a caléche and pair, accompanied by 
a dromedary, a wolf, a bear, and a few more equally agreeable travelling 
companions. He had thus acquired as large an amount of celestial ex- 
perience as the most “intrepid” aeronaut who ever ventured a worthless 
neck, and could look upon a seat in the flcating car as serenely as on a 
corner in an express-train, or as the weaver Malek contemplated the 
flying chest which bore him to the arms of the Princess Shireen. 

And what reconciled the Vicomte still more to this unusual manner of 
performing a voyage, was the fact that he meditated having a fair Shireen 
to solace him in his flight. 

His notions of propriety with relation to the fair sex were not the most 
correct, as those may believe who remember the description we gave of 
the Vicomte’s matrimonial engagements when we sketched the character 
of his friend and guasi brother-in-law, the Baron van der Cuyck XXXVI. 
As a visitor to the Crystal Palace, he had been quite as much struck as 
Mr. Jolly Green by the prettiness and piquancy of Mademoiselle Clotilde 
Coquelicot, and on more than one occasion had played the agreeable to 
that young lady, and, as he thought, very successfully, for he was a 
gentleman who had a tolerably good opinion of his own powers. We do 
not mean to accuse Mademoiselle Clotilde of being a coquette, but she 
certainly never showed herself particularly farouche when a compliment 
was addressed to her. 

It was very much to the Vicomte’s surprise, but greatly to his gratifi- 
cation, when he became formally introduced to her at the whitebait 
party at Blackwali, and sat by her side at dinner. Their conversation 
turned upon a thousand subjects; and though Mr. Green now and then 
put in his oar, he did not materially interfere with the Vicomte, who 
confined himself almost entirely to French, and only spoke English 
when he was obliged to de so. Amongst other themes he discussed the 
science of aerostation, dwelt on the pleasures it afforded, proved to demon- 
stration that it was entirely free from danger, and succeeded at last in 
inspiring Mademoiselle Clotilde with an ardent wish to make an ascent. 
It was very easy to do so, the Vicomte replied; he was well acquainted 
with the proprietor of the Ghuznee Gardens at Chelsea, who had a stock 
of balloons always on hand for the accommodation of private parties ; 
and, if Mademoiselle would permit him, he would make all the necessary 
arrangements for going up on the following evening; with a gentle 
breeze from the north-west—and the glass was now steady, with the 
wind in that quarter—nothing could be more delightful. He had no 
difficulty in persuading the young lady, and the consent of Monsieur 
Adolphe Coquelicot was also obtained, without more trouble than was 
necessary to convince him that his own fame would be greatly increased 
when it became universally known—as it would inevitably be—that he 
was the father of the enterprising aeronaut, the first French lady who had 
ever attempted an ascent in perfidious Albion. 

“I can easily make terms with this sprightly damsel when once we 
are fairly en route,” said the Vicomte to himself, “and then, if the wind 
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holds, which there ‘is every prospect of, we will cross the Channel, and 
settle quietly down somewhere in Belgium. To’ pass the summer with 
Clotilde in the valley of the Meuse, or amidst the romantic glades of 
the'Ardennes, would be a very convenient way of killing time till one 
was tired of it; and when that time arrived, it would be equally con- 
venient to leave her in those romantic solitudes ‘and try one’s luck some- 
where else.” 

These were the virtuous thoughts which floated across the calm mirror 
of the Vicomte’s conscience when he rose from his couch on the followin 
morning, satisfied with the very considerable “pull” which the bank 
had made after he reached the club the evening before, and still more 
satisfied by reflecting that the key of the strong box was in his posses- 
sion. His first glance was at the sky; and the steadiness with which 
the zine foxes on the chimney-cowls turned their tails to the north- 
west, seemed an assurance to him that Nature herself smiled on his pro- 
ceedings, and was bent on furthering them. As soon as he was dressed he 
wrote a note to the proprietor of the Ghuznee Gardens, wishing to know 
if he could have “a balloon for two that evening at six,” and despatched 
it by a special messenger—one of the red-waistcoated men, who do their 
spiriting so effectually—requesting an immediate answer. The reply, 
which was in the affirmative, was received by the Vicomte as he sat at 
breakfast with Baron van der Cuyck XXXVI., Mr. Cincinnatus W. 
Sloaker, Major O’Reilly, and the Reverend Arthur Wadbrook ; a petit 
comité having been assembled, at the Vicomte’s invitation, to hear the 
details of a plan for further fleecing the lieges to/an indefinite extent. 
**A plan,” he emphatically added, ‘ which only requires us to be true to 
ourselves and to each other to be the most successful thing we have yet 
attempted.” 

Every man swore, of course, to be as true as steel, with the mental 
reservation of limiting this incomparable fidelity to the first part of the 
proposition ; and while they swore, each was turning over in his own mind 
what would be the most favourable moment for betraying his associates. 

The Vicomte de Pigarreau had, however, the start of the rest. His 
scheme, such as it was, was already matured and about to be acted on, 
and as soon as he was alone he paid a visit to the strong box, of which 
—by an unpardonable oversight on the part of his colleagues—he was 
the sole custodian, and in the course of a couple of hours had sealed up 
a great number of very nice little rouleaux, transferring the fund into 
small canvas bags, which he meant to dispose of about his person—“ the 
ballast for his journey,” as he facetiously observed, when he tied them 
carefully up. He then put everything under double lock and key, and 
went out to pay a visit to Monsieur Coquelicot and his charming daughter. 

He found them at home, and prepared for a visit, though not on his 
part only, for Mr. Jolly Green had said when he took leave on the pre- 
vious evening, that he should have the honour of calling to escort them 
to the Zoological Gardens to see the Uran Utan and the hippopotamus. 
They waited accordingly; but the morning passed and no Mr. Green 
made his appearance, a subject of wonderment to the fair Clotilde, who 
had always found him, she said, so faithful in keeping his appointments. 
The Vicomte was secretly rejoiced at the absence) of this “faithful” one, 
being afraid that when he heard of the proposed ascent he might wish to 
be of the party. With a passing sneer at our Abdiel, whose dégéreté, he 
declared, was well known, Monsieur de Pigarreau tool: his: leave; pro- 
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mising to! return, en voiture, about five in the afternoon, and drive ‘his 
friends over to the Ghuznee Gardens. 

‘¢ A warm shawl or'two will be desirable," he observed, and he would 
fain have added “a nightcap and toothbrush,” but he feared that the 
bare mention of those n articles would have raised some suspicious 
notions with regard to the length of the voyage, which he was not at all 
desirous of exciting. 

The Vicomte did not neglect to make a good use of the intervenin 
time. The greater part of his wardrobe and other movable effects h 
already been transferred from “ A 1, Wilderness-road, St. John’s Wood,” 
to the “ Montagne de la Cour,” in Brussels, and all that remained was 
for him and his money to follow. The latter, in these times of doubt and 
danger, he never parted company with, till he was able to make a safe 
investment of it with his own proper hands. What personal effects he 
had at the club he resolved to leave behind, all but an ample cloak, in 
which he enveloped himself when he stepped into the carriage, and which 
he wore less for comfort than for the cover it threw over his person, 
rendered rather more bulky than usual by the little canvas bags, and a 
few necessary articles of raiment, with which he had stuffed his pockets. 

At the appointed hour he drove to Nassau-street, where his newly- 
acquired friends were ready and eager for the expedition. 

“It was strange,’ Mademoiselle Clotilde remarked, harping upon the 
subject more than the Vicomte thought pleasant,—“ it was strange that 
Monsieur de Grin had never come near them all day; something,” she 
feared, “must have happened to him.” 

The Vicomte assured her that the idea was “ perfectly chimerical ;” but 
if he had pleased to do so he could have told her that Mr. Green was 
then at the Ramillies-street police-office, undergoing an examination 
before the sitting magistrate, Mr. Beak, who was engaged in investigating 
the “‘ Mysterious affair at Prince’s Gate,” as it was called in the Globe, 
a copy ot which newspaper, of that afternoon’s edition, the Vicomte had 
at that moment in his pocket, having bought a copy at the Black Bear- 
cellar, in Piccadilly, on his way to the Coquelicots. 

The Ghuznee Gardens were filled with “ the choicest of company,” as 
the red-hot posters informed the town; and when it became known that 
a “real lady and gent” were to make an ascent, the excitement in that 
polite quarter became prodigious. When people risk their lives any 
amount of spectators may be calculated upon, and if the proprietor could 
but have advertised the fact in that day’s Times, they might have filled 
the gardens twice over. 


‘We pass over the preliminary arrangements, which are to be found | 


stereotyped for every balloon ascent that has taken place during the last 
twenty years, to come to the moment when the “gallant” and the 
“ oraceful” prepared to “step into the car which was to waft them 
through the realms of space.” The absence of that rich colour which 
usually mantled on the soft cheek of Mademoiselle Clotilde, denoted some 


internal’ misgiving or struggle, some mingled emotion of fear or regret ; 


but she smiled, notwithstanding, as she embraced her father and uncle, 
who stood on the platform beside her. The Vicomte de Pigarreau was 
in a very radiant mood, and when in that condition of mind, his eloquence 
knew no bounds, and every syllable he uttered was a lie. He could 
promise Monsieur Coquelicot that in thirty-four minutes, or it might be 
thirty four minutes and a quarter—for he would not pledge himself to a 
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few seconds,-—the balloon should descend in a field belonging to a 
friend of his at Dartford, in Kent, about two hundred: yards from the 
powder-mills; and so certain was he of the fact that he had ordered a 
iage and four posthorses to be on the spot at, half-past six to bring 
them again to town in time for Rachel’s performance of Valeria 
that evening, having engaged four stall tickets for the representation. The 
safety of Mademoiselle Clotilde, he averred, was infinitely dearer to him 
than his own life, but he would even take care of his own worthless ex- 
istence (here he did. accidentally speak truth) that he might the better 
assure her comfort and sustain te parent's equanimity. But, after all, 
there was nothing in the matter to think twice about; the weather was 
portent steady (there were clouds rising which he did not see), and the 
ze was so gentle that it could not drive the gossamer from its course 
(the wind was shifting and getting up as he spoke); in short, it was more 
dangerous, according to his account, to be dragged in a Bath chair 
through the Crystal Palace than sail through the skies in the car attached 
to “‘ The Wandering Pheenix,”’—for such was the name of the balloon. 

After this. oration there was nothing more to be done than make the 
expected start. Again Clotilde embraced her relatives. “Adieu! mon 
pere! Adieu! mon oncle!’—* Adieu! mon enfant !”—*“ Adieu, adieu 
—ad—i—e—uuuuu—u—u—u;’”’ and as the last vowel fluttered on the 
air, the cords were cut, the handkerchiefs were waved, the crowd hurraed, 
and ‘“‘ The Wandering Pheenix” rose “ gracefully, and majestically into its 
es element.” 

ut though the balloon shot up straight enough from the gardens, 
which were enclosed by very lofty trees, as soon as it was clear from their 
protection, the force of the breeze began to tell upon it, and it sailed 
away upon the wings of speed in exactly the contrary direction predicted, 
and, we will so far do him the justice to say, expected by the lying Vi- 
comte. As the points of the compass are not familiar objects of study 
to Parisian shopkeepers, and as a Parisian, moreover, is out of his lati- 
tude everywhere but in Paris, it is probable the marchand de nou- 
veautés and the épicier might have calmly persuaded themselves that 
“ The Wandering Phcenix”’ would descend, as promised, near the Dart- 
ford Powder Mills. But the sudden arrival of a friend at the Ghuznee 
Gardens, who, if he was master of no other science, at any rate knew his 
right hand from his left, was the cause of their being informed that the 
direction which the balloon had taken made it much more likely that 
the descent would be effected at the powder-mills at Hounslow. 

This friend was no other than Mr. Jolly Green, who had been detained 
almost. all the day at the Ramillies-street police-office, in substantiating 
his accusations against Messieurs Paradis and Ventrebleu, the former of 
whom was sufficiently restored to be brought up for examination, though his 
fellow-prisoner was unable to attend, his wound, a serious one, requiring 
surgical care in the hospital. It was well for Mr. Green that the affair 
came before Mr. Beak, and that the worthy magistrate still had a lively 
remembrance of the whitebait and champagne, or that facetious but 
feather-headed gentleman might have had some difficulty in clearing him- 
self from the charge of consorting for evil purposes with convicted rob- 
bers, the damnatory letter “F” having been discovered on the shoulder 
of each of his companions. But he did come out of the inquiry safe and 
sound, though bail was required for his re-appearance to prosecute; and 
as.soon as he could get through this technicality, he hurried off to Nassau- 
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street, where he learnt that the Coquelicot family had gone to the 
Ghuznee Gardens; the red-elbowed maid of all work, who answered the 
door with a slop-pail and broom, inereasing his astonishment by telling 
him that she ‘“b’lieved Miss was.a-goin’ up in a b'loon with sitch a nice 
gent as had gived her harft-a-crown,” and, she might have added, had 
she been disposed to tell the whole truth, who had kissed her behind the 
door when he gave her the money, notwithstanding her dirty face. Mr. 
Green’s generosity being proverbial, he doubled the pecuniary gift to the 
damsel, but—with better taste than the Vicomte—did not venture any 
- further, though the young lady made the usual preparations for a salute, 
by wiping her lips with the corner of her dusty apron. Not noticing, or 
not caring to notice, M’riar’s advances, Mr. Green called a cab that was 
ing, and jumping into it, desired the driver to gallop off as fast as 
could to the Ghuznee Gardens, hoping to arrive there before the ascent 
came off. But his first upward glance, as he hurried into that fashionable 
place of amusement, was sufficient ; the silken sphere was already above the 
trees, and drifting rapidly away to the westward, as if its occupants had 
urgent business at Windsor Castle, Stonehenge, or the Bristol Channel. 

Great was the consternation of Monsieur Coquelicot, pére, as the bal- 
loon was quickly whisked out of sight, and Monsieur Coquelicot, oncle, 
blubbered outright when he found his niece had fairly disappeared. But 
neither father, nor uncle, nor all the relations put together, who could by 
possibility constitute a French réunion de famille—numerous as such a 
party necessarily must be—had the faculty of brewing so fierce a storm 
of mingled rage and grief as heaved the bosom and poured from the lips 
and eyes of the enamoured Jolly Green. He would follow the balloon, 
he swore, if it drifted to the torrid plains of Africa—a safe oath, when 
we remember that it was taking the opposite course; but lovers in a 
passion may be permitted a little lee-way. His energetic exclamations 
were of course overheard by those about him; and one person, who hap- 
pened to be a sensible man, observed, that if the gentleman ever hoped 
to overtake the balloon, his only plan was to get into a train at the 
Great Western Railway, and chance it for some thirty miles down the 
line, as it was his opinion it would come down nigh to Maidenhead or 
Reading, or ‘‘ someway thereabouts.” ; 

As this person, who was a flyman, “happened” to have a disen 
vehicle at the gate of the gardens, Mr. Green and the Coquelicots at 
once caught at the suggestion, and very few minutes elapsed before they 
were all rattling over the stones to the Paddington station. 

In' the mean time “ The Wandering Phoenix” was leaving brick and 
mortar—maugre its wide extent—far behind. Mademoiselle Clotilde 
was in high spirits, as any one had need to be who was so high up in the 
air; but the Vicomte de Pigarreau saw with dismay, that he was much 
more likely to settle down amongst some country creditors of his at Bath 
than settle with them when he got there. Being, however, a man of expe- 
dients, he soon devised a remedy for this contre-coup of fate. He would 
descend before dusk near some post town on their line of route, and: get 
across as fast as he could to the South-Western rail, reach Southampton 
in the course of the night, and be off to Havre, Jersey, Portugal, or 
Alexandria, according to the destination of the steamer which he might 
find ready to start the first thing in the morning. He had secured the 
money and the person of Mademoiselle de Coquelicot ; her inclinations 
ware keep’her with him as a matter of course. To put this to the test, 
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he to make violent love to the charming Clotilde, who received his 
first strations as a badinage which, she presumed, he merely made 
use of to dispel any anxiety arising from the novelty of his position; but 
when his urgency became more serious, when, neglecting the valve and 
forgetting the he threw himself on his knees before her, avowing 
the ruse he had ised to get her irito his power and make his escape 
from England, the real character of Clotilde came out, and his advances 
were rejected with scorn and indignation. Still the Vicomte persisted, 
laughing at what he called her “ affected scruples,” and making what he 
said the more pleasant by avowing it as his belief, that if virtue existed 
anywhere it certainly did not reside in the bosom of a little French milli- 
ner. Nor did he stop here, but presuming on her defenceless state, at- 
tempted to draw her to his side. But, quick as light, Clotilde perceived 
his intention, and not having been unobservant of his manner of manag- 
ing the balloon, made a dart at the waving cord which was attached to 
the valve, and grasped it with all her might. Her weight opened the 
valve, the gas escaped rapidly, and the balloon as swiftly began to de- 
scend, the suddenness of the manceuvre operating to the disadvantage of 
the Vicomte, who rolled head over heels into the bottom of the car. 
There was something of the Templar and Rebecca in their respective 
situations. The Vicomte did not say, “‘ Rash girl, come down; I swear 
by earth and sea and sky, I will offer thee no offence!’’ but as soon as 
he recovered his presence of mind he swore at her with all his might, and 
told her if she did not let go the rope they should both of them be 
smashed among the chimney-pots of a large building which they were 
then nearing at a railroad pace. But in spite of his oaths and threats 
Clotilde held firmly on, and the Vicomte was, at heart, too great a 
coward to stir hand or foot for their mutual preservation. 





It was a beautiful evening, though a gusty one, and on the terrace of 
Mr. Poppyhead’s country mansion three persons were enjoying the deli- 
cious perfume of the air as it swept over the beds of flowers “like a 
caravan of musk arriving from Khoten.’’ Those three persons were Mr. 
Poppyhead himself, M. de Beauvilliers, and Agatha Vere—the former in 
a state of mind which promised more for the lovers than they had ever 
yet dared to hope. But many circumstances had occurred to work a 
change in Mr. Poppyhead’s opinions, and all he now wanted was an 
excuse for relaxing trom his apparent severity. 

As Mr. Poppyhead was mechanically gazing upwards his attention was 
attracted by something in the sky, which seemed fast approaching the 
place where they sat. 

“ Ave Maria purissima!’’ cried out. the worthy Puseyite. ‘‘ God bless 
my soul, I mean, what the deuce is this ?” 

The lovers turned at this sudden exclamation, and, equally to their 
ot Ty beheld a balloon descending at an incredible rate, exactly over 
“The Pinnacles.” The reader need not be told that the aerial carriage 
was “ The Wandering Pheenix.” 

“ They can’t manage it—they’ll be on the roof of the house if they 
don’t take care—keep off, keep off!” shouted de Beauvilliers at the top 
of his voice, while Agatha Vere turned deadly pale, when she saw that 
two persons—and one of them a woman—were in the car, which was 
swinging about with frightful velocity. 

“ care of the crockets!” screamed Mr. Poppyhead, in a tone that 
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a peacock 1 ons have given a full moult of his tail to be able to beat, 
But shout or scream was alike useless; the aeronauts either could not 
hear, or could not manage the cumbrous machine to which they were 
attached, and what the miserable humbug, who called himself a Viscount, 
had predicted arrived. With a shock that made every finial dance, down 
came the car upon the roof, bang went the body of the balloon against 
a stack of chimneys, the netting became entangled with the pinnacles, 
which gave their name to the building, and there the monster stuck fast, 
the painted globe rolling to and fro, like a sick boa-constrictor with a 
swelled head. Nor was this all, for out of the car there came the body 
of a man, which whirled down the steep slated roof, and finally lodged 
in a gutter behind the parapet. 
All instantly was confusion and alarm; ladders were brought and 
placed, trap-doors opened, knives brandished, and every hasty method 
resorted to, to cut away the balloon and rescue the travellers. De Beau- 
villiers was the first to reach the roof and scramble to the spot where the 
car was wedyed between two high fantastic gables. There was a female 
figure recumbent in it; she was motionless, and round her hand was 
twisted a silken cord, which had saved her from being thrown out. But 
she had only fainted, and, after being extricated from her perilous position, 
was carefully carried below, and tenderly looked after by Agatha Vere, 
Meanwhile, De Beauvilliers continued his search after the Be. aeronaut, 
whom he at length discovered with his face downward in the gutter and 
groaning terribly, with loud exclamations between whiles that he had 
broken every bone in his skin. He turned him over, and found to his 
surprise that the groaning individual was no other than the Vicomte de 
Pigarreau ; or, as an old reminiscence at once assured him, the Chevalier 
de l’Escroc, alias “Gentleman Jones,” who, a year or two before, had first 
swindled him out of a thousand louis at écarté, and afterwards forged 
his name for a similar amount. ! 
In winding up a narrative where such a catastrophe as this comes to 
perplex the narrator, a thousand things must be taken for granted, which, 
were we writing a three volume novel, would be told in full detail. But 
a magazine admits of no such amplitude, and we leave the dénouement 
to the imagination of the public, merely observing that Mademoiselle 
Coquelicot soon recovered from her fright, and was that very night 
restored to the arms of her parent and uncle, who, guided by the lucky 
star of Mr. Green, were able to trace the balloon and reach “ The Pin- 


nacles ;” that “Gentleman Jones” was made to give up the whole of | 


the plunder with which he was stored—the greater part of which was 
seized upon by Mr. Poppyhead, in payment of the rent of his house in 
Belgravia, the continued tenancy being no longer insisted on; that the 
Cosmopolites, finding their bank gone, disappeared in a body; that 
Messieurs Paradis and Ventrebleu were reclaimed by the French govern- 
ment as Forcats liberés, and are now working out their time, en per- 
pétuité, at Toulon; that Mr. Poppyhead, abjuring Puseyism, became a 
reasonable man, and gave his consent to the marriage of M. de Beau- 
villiers with Agatha Vere; aud that Mr. Jolly Green having made a 
frantic declaration of love to Mademoiselle Clotilde Coquelicot in presence 
of “ mon pére et mon oncle”———but no—there must be some reservation : 
the public have heard what Mr. Jolly Green had to say to “ALL THE 
‘Worip”—they have still to learn whether he was able in his own person 
to add—* Ann His Wire.” 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE A CONSERVATORY OF SCIENCE, 
ARTS, AND INDUSTRY. 


Pustic opinion appears to be decidedly in favour of the permanence 
of the Crystal Palace. There may be a few dissentients—neighbours, 
gluttonous of Saxon seclusion; subscribers, who, having also had their 
tickets to pay for, wish their subscriptions returned from out of the sur- 
plus, and crotchety persons who have viewed the whole thing with dis- 
trust from the beginning, and who would oppose its continuance as they 
would that of any other novelty, however much it might tend to the en- 
joyment of many, the refinement of more, and the intellectual improve- 
ment of all classes of persons. But, these few apart, the great mass of 
the more reasonable and less selfish among mankind are in favour of 
preserving, for as long a period as possible, a building of exceeding 
beauty, which is already associated in their minds with moments of 
high gratification and reminiscences of honourable competition ; and 
which, to whatever purposes it may be applied, can scarcely fail to add 
to the resources of the metropolis for pleasure and instruction. 

But so many and such various opinions have been emitted upon the 
purposes to which the structure should, supposing its permanence in- 
sured, be devoted, that a few words of common sense upon such a theme 
may, perchance, not fall unheeded. In the first place, there can be no 
question about the intrinsic merits of the building itself. The most 
novel and interesting feature of the whole Exhibition, it has been justly 
remarked, has certainly been the building itself, which has surpassed all 
the high-wrought expectations of every visitor. It is the most surprising 
of all the manufactures exhibited ; for a manufacture it has been accu- 
rately called by Mr. Babbage, with its thousands of self-same columns 
and girders, its miles of sashbars, and its acres of glass. As a perma- 
nent structure it has been very properly proposed to give the building 
still greater perfection, by removing the boarding which protects the 
bottom tier and replacing it with glass. Although it is argued that the 
Crystal Palace was not built as a temporary structure—that this was a 
stipulation in the bond, but that the contractors, from the very first, 
thought and hoped that it would never be removed, and, at a consider- 
able sacrifice to themselves, went so far beyond the letter of their bond 
as to erect a permanent structure, where they were only required to 
erect a temporary one—still it would appear that there is room for im- 
provement. The glass ought to be thicker; and this might be brought 
about by replacing every broken pane by one of a far more durable 
character, and thus, with the progress of time, all the present fragile 
glass would be replaced by better material. The lights also admit of 
being arranged with a nicety of angle and degree of intensity, such as 
belong to no building of the ordinary materials; and this must not be 
lost sight of, in case some portions of the building are devoted to the 
exhibition of drawings and paintings, and for which it is admirably 
adapted. Many of the sashes should also be made moveable, for the 
admission of air, in case the favourite idea of a conservatory being car- 
ried out, as well also for ventilation in hot summer weather. 


When it became publicly known that the receipts at the Crystal 
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Palace were so great as to leave a p t of a surplus at the end, 
variously estimated at from 140,000/. to 150,000/., there was no modera- 
tion in the magnificence of the projects, hastily broached and as hastily 
adopted, for the investment of ake fund. It was even proposed, not 
only to buy up the Crystal Palace, but all that it contained. But a little 
investigation soon showed that the value of the contents at the Exhibi- 
tion had been appraised by no one at less than twelve millions, while the 
calculations of some went up as high as thirty. A writer in the Athe- 
neum at once pomted out that, supposing 2000/. to be received daily at 
the doors, over and above all the expenses of management, twelve mil- 
lions of money would not be raised till the expiration of 6000 days; 
that is, after deducting Sundays and other religious days, when the 
palace must of course be closed, in exactly twenty years! Then, again, 
let the question be looked upon in another point of view. At 52. per 
cent. per annum, the interest on twelve millions is 600,000/. a year ; or, 
leaving out Sundays and a few other as non-productive days, just 20000. 
aday! Ifthe contents of the Exhibition be really worth twenty millions, 
a daily income of 3300/. would not discharge the mere interest on the 
capital lying dead in the Crystal Palace. The suggestion, therefore, of 
purchasing the Exhibition, in order to keep its contents together, was 
justly denounced, at the outset, as one which merely showed to what wild 
poetic heights the imagination could climb up the wonderful shafts of the 
Palace of Glass. 

This proposal being thus summarily dismissed, the Atheneum offered a 
modified form of the same idea for public acceptance. ‘“ We will take it 
for granted,” says the writer in question, ‘‘at the moment, that the Royal 
Commissioners, before laying down the temporary offices which they were 
appointed by the queen to discharge, will purchase the Crystal Palace in 
the name of the English people. Should it then be announced to all the 
present exhibitors, in the first instance, that such of them as have fitted 
up stalls, or obtained spaces, may retain them for, say a year, on the 
condition of keeping them filled with their present or other contributions 
of the same high class of excellence,—we think it probable that a great 
majority of the most useful and beautiful articles would be left on such 
terms.” We should at once express our doubts upon this point; without 
some prospect of benefit to be derived from such an exhibition, it is not 
likely that the producers, manufacturers, and dealers, who compose the 
majority of exhibitors, would sacrifice time and labour to a permanent 
exhibition. Many also are foreigners, and could not srg | do it, even 
if they had the will. It is different with another class of exhibitors, and 
most of these come under categories to be discussed afterwards. There 
are many things in the Exhibition that are not worthy of prolonged or 
permanent exhibition ; and other objects, as food, grains, flour, and many 
perishable articles, are unfitted by their nature and character for per- 
manency. 

We differ also with “ Denarius,” that it is not necessary to reckon 
among the grounds of preservation the proved fitness of the Crystal 
Palace for any future exhibition, because there is a public purpose much 
nearer at hand, and which is certainly a great public want. That want 
is a covered area, where, in this most variable climate, sheltered from its 
vicissitudes of wet and cold, the public at large, and especially the invalid 
and weaker portion, might be free to enjoy air and exercise. We think 
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cast tanner tne of, the, Crystal. Palace. as.a. place.of..exhibition.is.the first 
great,consideration; that of a winter. garden and, sheltered, promenade 
coming afterwards, and, indeed, following as a, matter.of, course. Ad- 
iting the fitness asa place of exhibition, it.is equally, evident, that the 
itimate of all adaptations must ap as nearly. as, possible to 
idea for which the Crystal Palace was erected,..'This is in 
part. presented to.us in the principle of foundation of the Conservatoire 
des Arts.et Métiers (the Conservatory of Arts and Trades), in the Abbey 
of St. Martin, in Paris. ,It has, long been. admitted that few museums 
are more Laren and, none, more instructive or valuable than this. 
Such a collection of all; the machines invented by French genius and in- 
dustry, in every. kind of, manufactory and every branch of art, has been 
hitherto peculiar to, as it is highly creditable to, the metropolis of France, 
and it has been productive of the most beneficial effects. It has, un- 
doubtedly diffused through France a knowledge of mechanics, and the 
further adaptation of the simplest implements to the most complicated 
purposes. How much more so might this be expected to be the case in 
a country whose inventive and mechanical genius is not only its boast, 
but one of the many sources of its power and prosperity ? One hall in 
the Abbey of St. Martin is devoted to improvements in architecture, and 
contains models of public and private buildings of every description; it 
is obvious that such should not be omitted from the British Conservatory. 
Most of the machines, we believe, in the existing Exhibition are made in 
model. These cannot be sold or used in actual factories, or for agricultural 
or other operations. If taken away, they will either be broken up, or buried 
in local museums. There is every reason to believe that the proprietors 
of such models, as well as of architectural and other models, would prefer 
that they should remain as their advertisements and representatives in the 
at centre of observation. This would form a first and sound nucleus 
i. British Conservatory of Arts and Trades. It is possible also that the 
same principle might be made to extend to a considerable extent to the 
ironmongery. Grates, stoves, iron safes, culinary apparatus, furnaces, 
lamps, tools, and the infinite variety of other articles of this description 
of manufacture are not so perishable but that the manufacturer might 
find it to his interest to have a central and permanent exhibition of his 
art. All kinds of earthern, stone, and glass ware present the same ad- 
yantages. Models of boats, and of almost every other description, are 
also of no use but as models, and are most desirable for a conservatory. 
Models, as those of Liverpool, of the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight, of 
Rosenau, of Heidelberg, and a hundred others in the Exhibition, are also 
highly deserving of a permanent exhibition, and add life and interest to 
illustrations of a more mechanical character. Others again, as the 
Mexican figures, might be purchased to assist in establishing the first 
nucleus of a National Exhibition of Art and Industry. 

The French Conservatory is kept up to the progress of discovery and 
invention by government compelling every Frenchman to deposit in that 
museum a model of any instrument or machine that he may invent or 
improve, with a detailed account of its construction and use, and the 
whole process of the manufacture in which it is employed. While the 
patent laws are weg placed upon a more just and liberal footing, it 
would be a good and fitting opportunity to effect something of the kind 
for this country, and it is obvious that with or without a nucleus to begin 
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upon, ‘the departments of civil engineering, philosophical, astronomical, 
musical, and other ‘instruments,’ and machines of various descriptions, 
would soon receive an adequate and most instructive illustration. Nor 
would the demand upon the inventor be more burdensome than what is 
made by the public libraries upon every new work entered at Stationers’ 
Hall; and while an inventor would reap the advantages of the publicity 
given to his invention, an’ author obtains none—not even a public ac- 
knowledgment for his contributions to the literary resources of his coun- 
Attached to the “ Conservatoire” is a very good library, containin 
every publication in every language, on the different subjects conn 
with that institution. It might be well worth while giving due conside- 
ration to the question as to whether or not such a complement to the 
British Conservatory might not be desirable in every point of view. 
Public attention has also been much drawn lately to the merits of the 
Exhibition in an instructive point of view; and at the French Conserva- 
toire, in order to give further utility, lectures are delivered by qualified 
rgons on geometry, mathematics, the different branches of natural phi- 
Lists, geology, the arts, and construction of machines, and the pro- 
cesses of different manufactures; the British Conservatory might, in this 
respect, set a noble example to its contemporary the British Museum, 
which has been so long dead to all educational purposes. While looking 
thus, in the first place, to the main objects of a British Conservatory, we 
are at the same time delighted to second the views of those persons who 
advocate the full use being made of a building so admirably adapted for 
the purposes as a summer and winter garden. A garden of hardy 
flowering plants—plants that will stand our winters under glass and in a 
conservatory vores heated, and among which hosts of splendid 
creepers, fine flowering deciduous shrubs and trees, and evergreens of va- 
rious and grateful foliage, are now at the command of every one. The 
idea of a hothouse, or even of a conservatory warmed with a summer 
temperature all the winter, as advocated by “ Denarius,” we cannot but 
consider to be extremely objectionable. There would, in the first place, 
be considerable additional expense entailed by such a plan, but that which 
is worse than all, would be the danger to persons even in summer, but 
most particularly so in winter, who might be induced to spend a few 
hours in such a place, of catching cold in going out. As to invalids, it 
would be little better than a pleasant high-road to their last home. Shelter 
from rain and wind, and to a great extent from a variable climate, would 
be insured by a simple conservatory, and is decidedly all that is desirable 
or to be wished for. 

Equally objectionable do we deem “the pleasures of twenty acres of 
grass sheltered from all weathers.’ Grass cannot grow without water, 
and if the ground must be kept moist, it cannot but be disagreeable and 
dangerous to walk upon; indeed, it would soon by such a process be alto- 
gether destroyed—a dry greensward would become a dusty promenade, 
a wet greensward a muddy marsh. We cannot imagine how such a sug- 

tion could have come from any sound practical mind, and yet it is not 
half so wild as the idea of admitting equestrians into the precincts of the 
Crystal Palace. What a vision of bustling and kicking, of alternations 
of whirlwinds of dust or splashings of mud, and of the fragrance of flower- 
ing plants, overpowered by far less fragrant equine relics, does the mere 
Aug.—vVOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVIII. 2 
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idea suggest? We do hope, and sincerely believe, that this notion has 
been already universally reyeeted. The admission of any such plan would 
at once utterly destroy any possible pleasure or advantage that could be 
derived from Siitde Ganemniey. Delicate instruments, clockwork, 
and other machinery would inevitably suffer from the concussion of the 
air; fragile manufactures, as china and sculptures, would be tumbled down, 
and the pedestrian would be deprived of all peace and enjoyment, and 
iged to look more to his safety and cleanliness than to his amusement 
or instruction. 
_ The Crystal Palace, it has been justly remarked, is a garden even now: 
and its beauties in that respect would increase every year. The contribu- 
tions of industry leave plenty of space for trees, and shrubs, and. flowers, 
but the floor must be dry, and adapted for promenades only, boarded or 
laid with eement or asphalte, after the fashion of the conservatory im the 
Botanieal Gardens in Regent’s Park, with room for the plant cases in most 
instances below. It is only under such circumstances that the objects ex- 
hibited could be examined in detail without danger to health, or that 
lectures or expositions of any kind could be attended. The various floricul- 
tural societies of London have already expressed their willingness to hold 
their exhibitions in so splendid an edifice—and the income of these socie- 
ties alone is said to be upwards of 30,0002. a year. Upon this point it 
has also been justly remarked, that the opening of such an edifice for the 
exhibition of would give a new impulse to floriculture. There the 
oe would always be‘ certain of good light—the publie of a dry day. 
oreign and provincial gardeners would probably contribute largely to a 
floral show in such a place, where the specimens forwarded would be 
seen by vast multitudes, whose examination would not be confined to a 
passing glance under an uncertain sky. A sense of order, surety, and per- 
manence which has never yet characterised these beautiful but ephemeral 
exhibitions, would soon grow about them when conducted in the Crystal 
Palace. 

That the decoration of the Crystal Palace might be made conducive 
to the promotion of seulpture—at present an art almost purposeless in this 
country—is, after the more important suggestion of a British Conservatory 
of Arts and Industry, and the self-evident one of a summer and winter 
garden, one of the happiest suggestions of “ Denarius.” A beginning in 
this direction might, that writer suggests, be made by the purchase of a 
few of the best works now exhibited, and the garden might be most appro- 
priately connected with an annual exhibition of sculpture. Proceeding 
with the development of the idea of a garden more in detail, “‘ Denarius” 
also points out that the nave and aisles, forty-eight feet high, would give 
a space of ten acres, independent of the galleries, which would give in 
addition walks exceeding a mile. Weare not quite prepared to join issue 
with the same writer, that while the ground-floor might be used for plan- 
tations and sculpture, the galleries should be devoted to potted flowers 
and smaller works of statuary—we are inclined to think that the galleries 
had better be left to works of art, and to look upon potted flowers, which 
must be watered, as objectionable overhead. We heartily, however, join 
in the-expression that in whatever is done care should be taken to con- 
sider the promenade as the chief feature, and not to oceupy too much space 
with the collections. “The public,” says “ Denarius,” “ would desire to 
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have walks among flowers and plants—not flowers and planta with some 
walks. ‘This last kind of treatment. belongs to Kew and Chiswick, and 
the Regent’s Park.”’ , 

It. is, also, because we. hold this. asa paramount object, that. after 
taking into consideration the amount of space that must. be devoted to 
the objects of a British. conservatory of art and industry, and tothe deeo- 
ration of the building by plants. and sculpture, that we are prepared to 
oppose as objectionable the suggestion made in the déeneum, to make 
a home in the Crystal Palace for the learned and scientific societies in 
London. Such sovieties require more permanent and solid structures. 
They must have their libraries and illustrative museums about. them, as 
well.as a more general museum common to all. They would fill up half 
the bays-or recesses of the building to the exclusion of a general public, 
and of other purposes;, nor is the Crystal Palace at a very convenient dis- 
tance for winter night meetings. But few of the learned and the scien- 
tific of the country roll after a prolonged dessert in cushioned carriages. to 
slumber at a late meeting of more humble but more zealous labourers: 

There are, however, suggestions as to the devotion of particular loeali- 
ties to particular purposes, which are highly deserving of consideration. 
We are far, for example, from opposing the suggestion to mark off and 
prepare one of the side galleries for paintings, by boarding in double or 
single plank, as the case might. require, the space between the pillars, so 
as to make the walls solid enough to hold their weight and exclude all 
light except through a portion of the roof—as is to some extent the case 
in the present.sculpture-room.. In this way it has been remarked, that. it 
would be possible to. obtain a gallery, as well adapted to its purpose if not 
as' highly decorated, as the. noble gallery of the Louvre. Nor would we 
object to the more humble suggestion of a medical correspondent to the 
Times, that a part. of one of the refreshment courts (and refreshments 
themselves should by no. means be discarded) be converted into a German 
Heilquelle, where artificial mineral waters, many of which are fully equal 
to the natural ones, might be imbibed.. By the means.of such an esta- 
blishment, “M.D.” justly remarks, all the advantages now sought for 
throughout England and Scotland, in Germany, France, Ita!y, Switzer- 
land, and the Pyrenees, to say nothing of Saratoga, would be brought. to 
our very doors. 

The idea. of introducing live birds into the British conservatory, and 
the: accumulation of coprolites in the plants and statuary, is too fantastic 
to merit; serious discussion;, but we are not. prepared to say whether the 
purposes of science may. not.be served, to a certain extent, as well in: the 
Crystal Palace as.the. purposes of art. and industry. We would not. at 
first. encumber the idea of a British Conservatory of Arts and Industry, 
and a garden decorated with sculpture and fountains, made convenient 
by refreshment-rooms, and sanitary by mineral waters; but a good deal 
would depend. upon the amount. of space that would: appear to be de- 
manded by such a permanent exhibition, whether or not fine arts and 
science might not. also find a home:there. In as far as science is con- 
cerned, should such an idea be adopted, we would certainly make the 
exhibition a national one. For science generally we have the British 
Museum and other institutions, but British geography, topography (geo- 
logy also, till recently), mineralogy, zoology, and botany, have no 
national illustrations. Strange " mp British. archeology has also no 
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existing’ illustrative mtiseum: yet the arts’ and industry of bygone 
Aine! Was tnelinatahy “altiodh Sith the arts’ and ndledts'y of saab 
timeés‘as'scien¢e and raw materials are with invention ‘and discovery, and 
the produce of art ’and’ skill.° Wé have, ‘indeed, strong feelings (if such 
a plan were feasible) in favour of an exhibition which would illustrate at 
one view the structure of’ the’ British islands ;' the extent and variety of 
its living forms ; ‘its quadrupeds, ‘birds, reptiles, insects, and. shells ; its 
minerals side by side with chemical products; and its: past history illus- 
trated by such ‘a museum of national antiquities as would soon grow up, 
were a good anent ‘locality for a nucleus offered to the zealous and 
liberal-minded collectors of the country. 

While admitting this minent adaptability of the Crystal Palace 
to purposes of science “A natural history, we must express our strong 
disapprobation of the idea of Mr. Paxton’s, advocated by Lord Brougham, 
of transferring to the Crystal Palace the superabundance of the British 
Museum. The mere emission of such an idea is calculated to do injury 
to the whole cause, and to prejudice the minds of a large party interested 
in the welfare of the British Museum (already sufficiently notorious for 
their jealousy of all other institutions of any kind whatsoever) against it, 
We do not entertain the slightest doubt that a conservatory and museum, 
such as we propose, would be filled to the brim in a very few years ; 
and as to the departments of natural history being, as we proposed, made 
more popular and acceptable, by being confined to the illustration of the 

logy and natural history of the British islands, let the professors or 
eepers attached to each department have a certain time of the year 
allotted to them, and some small fund placed at their disposal, ind we 
will answer for it, that, with public donations (duly acknowledged by 
ticket), the geology and natural history of the British Isles will be more 
efficiently and more satisfactorily illustrated in a year or two than in any 
Other existing institution. The same thing applies itself to British arche- 
ology, the followers of which equal, if they do not excel, in zeal and public 
spirit, the devotees of any other branch of inquiry. 

The first condition in carrying out these views is, that the great prin- 
ciple of the Exhibition itself shall be applied to any future uses to be 
made of the building; namely, the self-supporting and self-managing 
principle. Mr. Paxton was at first in favour of supplying the pecuniary 
means by a public grant, chiefly from a wish to throw the building open 
tothe public free of charge; but to this proposal, “ Denarius,” the Times, 
the Atheneum, and other journals, and nearly every paper and person 
having ‘voice authoritative in the matter, have stated objections of the 
most absolute kind.* - The success of the Exhibition itself, as ‘‘ Denarius” 
remarks, “is mainly due to the adoption of this feature; and no one 
can doubt'that the Exhibition would have been far less popular, and. far 
less successful, if it had been carried out by the government instead of 
the public themselves. The best chance of the building being made 
fully to answer public wants, and its management progressing with the 
growth of Hor intelligence, is to adopt as a principle of action inde- 
pendence of the government, subject only to its control as the guardian 





* Mr. Paxton has now also embraced the same. view of the subject, In the 
petition presented by that gentleman to the House of Lords, he says; “ In conclu- 
sion, your Rrretal P: submits as his opinion, that, having such great public attrac- 
tions, the upporting.” 


tal Palace might be rendered self-s 
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of Hyde Park. Every one-is; able: to. foresee, what the, consequences to 
the Zoological Society in. the Regent's Park. would be if, the goyernment 
should undertake the m ent..of the, animals,, In fact, the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens have beaten.the Royal Menagerie at the Tower altogether 
out of the field.”’ nw Moitididys | 
_ + Supposing: pedestrians: to be admitted at Jd. per day for the four first 
days of the week, on Fridays,at 6d., and, Saturdays at 6d., yearly sub- 
seribers 5s. each, and equestrians and Bath chairs proportionably, added 
to'the receipts from twenty-one special reserved days, which would be 
devoted to holding agricultural, floral, and other fétes, and the receipts 
from those of the reserved portions of the building, ‘‘ Denarius’’ estimates 
the annual revenue at 14,521/., and the expenditure, including 5500), 
for maintenance, 2000/. for heating, 4750/. for management, &c., would 
come to very little less; but as we oppose the admission of equestrians, 
or the monopolising of any portions of so perfect and beautiful a whole, 
we would meet the loss by saying 3d. a day for pedestrians, 6d. on Fri- 
days, and Is. on Saturdays; we would also diminish the expenses. of 
heating to 1000/., and place receipts from lectures in lieu of receipts from 
reserved portions of the building. Annual tickets should also be at least 
10s., if not 1/. Judging by the experience already obtained at the 
Crystal Palace, and at the Polytechnic and other institutions, and at the 
Botanical and Zoological Gardens, the public would always be willing to 
pay a small sum for admission to such a permanent exhibition as we 
propose. The Atheneum proposes guinea annual tickets, by which that 
paper calculated an income of 10,000/. a year would be raised at once, 
or one-half more than is wanted. We are neither so sanguine nor so 
extravagant in our ideas as our contemporary, although we have gone 
along with him in many of his intelligent ideas as to the disposal of the 
building for the future. We think also with the Atheneum, but upon 
different grounds, not upon the payment of 6d. each individual, but upon 
the frequent returns of the same individuals at 3d., and the additional 
sale of 10s. tickets, that the annual income of a permanent exhibition 
of science and industry and produce in a winter garden, and the most 
graceful and attractive building in the world, would be nearer 15,000/, 
a year than 5000/. There is here a large margin for the discussion of 
improvements, for which there is plenty of time yet for the public to avail 
itself. 

Certain it is that a winter garden would not of itself pay the expenses 
of repair and management. The Crystal Palace must be made, if pos- 
sible, still more attractive to be self-supporting ; hence it is that we have 
been induced, whilst its preservation is still under discussion, to give what 
we Consider to be at once the most simple, most easily attained, and. most 
attractive objects to which so admirable a building can be devoted. Much 
might be added in the way of detail to what we have said, but our pro- 

ition had better stand at the present moment unencumbered before the 
public, who will best judge of its propriety, its feasibility, and its attrac- 
tiveness. It may, indeed, have appeared premature to have entered at all 
into a discussion of details when the very fact of preserving the edifice is 
still a matter of debate; but there are two very good reasons for doing 
so, the first of which is, that the arguments for the destruction of the 
Crystal Palace have been founded upon erroneous views as to what 
might be the general feeling in regard to its disposal, supposing its per- 
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manency admitted; and secondly, that the mode of disposal was the sub- 
ject of so much variety of opinion, that it was most important that it 
should be thoroughly led with at the present crisis. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Times says, that the most formidable missile yet discharged 
against the “ winter garden” is that supplied by the Quarterly, which 
a with us in denouncing “a showy, steamy, suffocating jardin 
dhiver, as.a capital thing for apothecaries.” But Mr. Paxton himself 
has in his petition, presented to the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
somewhat modified his original views upon that subject ; and while he has 
adhered to the obnoxious passage in reference to “ fragrant trees and 
Southern Italy,” the has expressed himself more concisely that a tempe- 
rate climate was all that was intended, and that while due regard was 

id to the deterioration of air which took place under the old system of 

uilding conservatories, and to avoid the warm and humid atmosphere of 
the Palm-House at Kew, climate would be the principal thing studied in 
the ‘Crystal Palace, which by its size is admirably adapted for the pro- 
posed improvements. ‘ Let Mr. Paxton’s plan,” says the Times, com- 
menting on Lord Campbell’s opposition, “ be understood before it be re- 
jected. He does not propose a palm-house ora hot-house of the common 
kind. He proposes to keep the temperature of the Crystal Palace just 
high enough for the preservation of some garden shrubs and flowers 
through the winter, and for the comfort of the visitors.” If this is really 
all that Mr. Paxton demands he ought to have been more explicit at the 
onset, and we should have heard nothing of the dangers of sudden 
change, for conservatory plants cannot be preserved through the winter 
in our climate without some artificial heat. We should, however, ‘still 
object, notwithstanding the example of the Botanic Gardens, to any part 
of the Crystal Palace being raised to so high a temperature as to preserve 
exotics. Such are not wanted in a promenade garden. 

As to the opposition of the titled inhabitants of Kensington-road, the 
same authority has summarily disposed of them by stating that the public 
will put its own construction on such hostility to the Crystal Palace. The 
opposition of the clergy of the same district grieves us more, for the ex- 
ponents of education and morality should be the last to throw difficulties 
in the way of encouraging both. “The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” said Lord Brougham, “‘ regard the Crystal Palace as 
an ally of their friend the schoolmaster, and backed it against all the 
gin palaces in theland. The delight which people of late years had been 
taking in innocent amusements had drawn tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands to contemplate the stores of instruction which were congregated in 
that beautiful structure—stores which would be remembered with enthu- 
siasm even when they were withdrawn from their sight.” 

The rev. author of the Great Exhibition Prize Essay* has said : 

Everything which tends to the well-being of man must tend to the honour of 
Him who made him, and who placed him upon a world which He considered suit- 


able’to his bodily and mental constitution, and able to supply all his wants; and 
thus, as far as his body is concerned, to make himhappy. He who can prove that 








* The Great Exhibition Prize Essay. By the Rev. J. C. Whish, M.A. Ad- 
peiontotee the Rev. Richard Michell, B.B., Public Orator ef the University of 
; the Rev. Robert Walker, M.A., F.R.S., Reader of Experimental Phi- 
losophy, Oxford. Leos ah the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D., Hanwell College, Middle- 
sex. an 
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there need not, and ought not, to be any such thing as unsatisfied hunger or 
shivering nakedness, that en honah fat aieeatt aor 4 but little, yet if we would 
all work wisely, there would be no lack of necessary comforts—he who proves 
this would, indeed, be rightly called a benefactor to his race; yet his highest praise 
would be, that he had performed a religious action, that he had justified the ways 
of God towards man, and helped ‘to away the mists which prevented their 
seeing the extent of that Divine benevolence which has been actually exercised 
. towards them. 

The Rey. J. A. Emerton also, in his “ Moral and Religious Guide to 
the Great Exhibition,” says: “Let it be man’s to render the glory and 
the .praise where it is any no fitter opening could there be for the 
Nations’ Peace-Temple than its blessing and its dedication toGod. The 
banners of war are blessed; surely, then, the shrine of peace is self-con- 
secrated in its fulfilments and its objects.” 

A building and object of which such things, and others of a far more 
zealous character, have been said, and which at its opening was conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Canterbury in presence of royalty, was 
scarcely a fitting object for attacks on the ground of public morality, If 
the cultivation of taste, the improvement of the mind, the refinement of 
manners, and the widening of sympathies are subversive of public morality, 
then let the Crystal Palace be razed to the ground. But let such a result 
be made clear and manifest firet in the face of the hundreds of thousands 
who have witnessed that glorious Exhibition, and who have returned from 
it wiser and better persons. 

Whether the temptation of meandering walks in a winter garden and 
reclining among fragrant trees may threaten public morality, we are not 
prepared to say; but even Lord Campbell himself admi that all the 
apprehensions which some persons had entertained—in his opinion very 
unreasonably—about the occurrence of riot and disorder during the Ex- 
hibition, had turned out to be false and groundless ; and we venture to say 
the same thing will occur of the “ British Conservatory ;” and if not, the 
same efficient means that were put in force to prevent disorder at the 
Exhibition, could be easily brought to bear on a smaller and yet equally 
effective scale in the winter garden. But why should the Crystal Palace 
in every form that is proposed to it, be so continually obnoxious to public 
morality? Why not the British Museum, the Zoological or Botanical 
Gardens, or any other place of resort? Simply because it suits a papery 
to prove the Crystal Palace to be a nuisance, and those who repair there 
disorderly people. It is not, however, before such a phantom cry that 
men of comprehensive intelligence and wide-embracing sympathies will 
retreat from a good work. 

We have before discussed the financial part of the question, and, 
although Lord Campbell dwelt chiefly upon the fact that money was to be 
taken at the doors to defray the expenses, and could not be ad- 
mitted without paying some small sum—say 6d.—for each admission, 
then the poor would be excluded, we caunot help remarking that this 
would bear upon the other objection of danger to public morality, for a 
certain degree of exclusion would be observed ; but the fact is, that the 

middle classes would as willingly spend 3d. or 6d. upon a British Con- 
‘ servatory as they have done one shilling upon a National Exhibition. 

Ansthet objection frequently urged and much dwelt upon is the perish- 
ableness of the structure; but the fact is, that the chief materials and 
main construction of the Crystal Palace are as durable as any other 
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1e nens al work, girders, intro- 
pie ae aah sel te sunt ell id ge ini 
quent repairs than any common dwelling-bouse,, in.London.,... These 
repairs, it has also been remarked, are peculiarly secessible to 
painters and 4 P t out a defect, and it can be set right in ten 


omn 

minutes e about the building. There is no need of a hunt in the 

dark through the timbers of a roof; no necessity to rip off all the tiles 

i order to find the peecant m member, an fo ata scaffolding merel y 
a water stain, It is a gh say, and see ted 


indo the arg ghis whack support the Crystal Palace sonieb iui and 
that two-thirds of them are of wood. The fact is, that the entire frame- 
work is composed of wrought and cast-iron, fixed securely together, and 
firmly bedded in a concrete foundation ; and with ordi sttention to the 
painting, this, the most important part of the edifice, will last for ages to 
come, with but little repairs of any kind being necessary. Every column 
on which the house rests is made of iron; the intermediate ones in the 
exterior row being merely placed there for effect, and to divide the sashes, 
but have nothing to do with the support or stability of the building. All 
the girders which form part of the framework and security of the strue- 


ture, are te ol composed of wrought and cast-iron. There are some 
wooden gir re ouly mtroduced for effect. Mr. Paxton, in 
his letter t to rt i Camphel, dated July 14th, hl “Of the permanence 


of wooden sashes and other woodwork, if ke properly painted and 
attended to, we have sufficient experience to te able to form a good 
opinion ; there are some hot-house "lights at Chatsworth which have at 
least been in constant use for upwards of 100 years, and appears likely to 
endure for a time to come. My estimate of the duration for the sash and 
glass-work of the Crystal Palace i is fifty years; but, in my statement of 
expenditure, provision was made for a renewal every twenty-five years ; 
however, with care and attention, my belief is that 100 years would be 
nearer the reality. The duration of wood-work depends very much upon 
its position, and the attention paid to it. We must not forget that many 
of our most enduring public buildings have wooden roofs; for instance, 
Westminster Hall, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and the dome of St. Paul’s, all of 


which are in excellent ation.” 
NK ous whole of the objections which have as yet been brought against 
of the Crystal Palace, except that of the understanding 
spon shih it was first permitted to be erected, may be truly said to be 
the most insignificant and, in some instances, mdiculous character ; 
and as public opinion is so strongly in favour of the permanency of so 
great an addition to the intellectual and recreative resources of the me- 
aod and the preservation of so elegant a structure, it is sincerely to 
betinn a nee Sone oe es bat of contri- 
the gratification and improvement of all classes of her Ma- 
jaye saljocta the peers of the realm will make a graceful concession 
to public taste and public feeling. Lord Brougham, who originally op- 
posed the erection of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, now thinks that 
nothing could be more useful to this great metropolis than to retain the 
same building asa great horticultural garden for the recreation of the 
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_ He implored their lordships to protect the Crystal Palace from 
and, fecens ‘hiah “ria Pim thick Up $02 veto After 
i shied rege sy a eto tion, and after the 
public had become absolutely enamoured of the , he must say, 
that if it (the public) were to turn round and sey tae “Le oh lie it 
removed, break it up, smash it to pieces,” it sould give to the world an 
exhibition of fickleness which would exceed that even of the Athenians 
themselves.” 

Mr. Paxton, in his petition to the House of Lords, called for immediate 
decision upon this question ; but as there may be some difficult arising 
out of the pledge given by the Royal Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
that it shoold be removed within a certain given time, it is better that 
sree om! Meee Bey be instituted and a first grace obtained. Lord 
hte. t he thought that it would not be difficult for one 

of the government to procure from another a release from that 
pledge. - We ae it may be so; but we feel confident, that if only the 
grace of a iminary in and delay be granted, that such i 
will end to ei satitacyon of Bis public ia poh eae for them ini the 
greatest ornaments of the metropolis, and obtaining for them an institu- 
tion which, having in view the improvement of the intellect and the cul- 
tivation of taste, Baa er with innocent recreation, cannot but tend to 
“ welfare of all, and the progress instead of the decay of public mo- 
ranity. 





TO EMERSON. 
BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


Tuoo dost thy mission well! As to the star 

That shone upon the Babe of Bethlehem 
I look to thee; and, gazing from afar, 

Scarce dare in thought to toucli thy garment’s hem. 
Whether thy theme be “ Self-reliance,” “ Faith,” 

“ The laws that do our inmost being move,” 

“ Heroism,” or “ Friendship,” or ‘‘ Divine Love,” 
“ Art,” “Intellect,” “God,” or“ Man,” or“ Life,” or “ Death,” 
Philosopher, and moralist, and sage! 

Thou hast made real the visions of my youth; 
For while I pore on thine immortal page, 

Whose system— Nature; guide—the Word of Truth, 
Thy logic rivets, and thy language warms; 
And verse itself with less attraction charms. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK IL 
Carrer XXII. 


THE MEETING IN BARTHOLOMEW-CLOSE—THE WEB IS WEAVING MORE 
CLOSELY AROUND HESTER. 


Mr. Pace and Flemming met by intment the next day in the 
small square north of Christ-Church Hos ital, known by the mame of 
Bartholomew-Close. The attorney was all energy, ao and 
buoyancy of spirits, but the hunchback was tonite 4 stern, and silent. 

“ How is it with thee, my dear young friend? you look pale, and your 
manner is disordered ; but take courage—yes, courage is the noblest. at- 
. tribute of man; without it we can achieve nothing great, nothing worthy 
of our destiny.” 

“ And cos ah stupendously wicked,” added Flemming. 

* That which constitutes wickedness is a matter of opinion—quite a 
matter of opinion. Some call Alexander, Czsar, and Napoleon wicked ; 
others hail them as heroes and demi-gods. To pluck the flower of beauty, 
to bear away the goddess of your worship—this is not wickedness. You 
do but follow the great examples of the worthies of old: the names of 
Paris and Theseus are crowned with the deathless bays of poetry for the 
abductions they made. That which French and other European kings, 
enjoying every gratification beside, did not scruple to do, surely a subject, 
whose means of pleasure are so contracted, may well be excused in per- 
forming. But we must descend from the classical and the past to the 
life of the present hour. Ah! my friend, this existence of ours is lament- 
ably short; let us enjoy the dream while it isin our power; let us not 
dash away the cup of rapture when offered to our lips !” 

*‘ A truce to this philosophy!” exclaimed Flemming, impatiently ; “ you 
are a man of letters, Mr. > nb and I am a devotee of music ; we cannot, 
therefore, exactly understand each other.” 

“ Speak not so, my adopted son; I wish our sentiments to be in har- 
mony, and our esteem and love to be mutual. But how say you? will 
you possess the being of your heart, or will you renounce her? Will-you 
render yourself and her happy, or will you be content to be lonely and 
miserable? What determination have you formed?” 

“The struggle is over—passion has triumphed—hell has prevailed,” 
said Flemming, groaning inwardly. 

Mr. Pike seized his hand, and cordially shook it. The little smiling 
visage of the lawyer offered, indeed, a striking contrast to the countenance 
of the other, which was livid, and had a ghastly expression. 

“ Right, ‘my dear friend, right; your decision is that of a man of sense 
and of courage. But, out on you, boy! you are always dreaming of the 
bugbear crime. Had you lived aslong, and studied as much as I, these 
mists which now float around your intellect would have vanished, and in 
the pure sunshine you would behold the sublime forms of Reason and 
Truth.” 

‘To business, Mr. Jones. What now is your advice ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, to business. { have got up the programme of that 





















imaginary concert, which we must su will be held in the West-end 
of London. Let me see, on what night had we better fix it?” 

Mr. Pike, as he spoke, drew from his pocket a long slip of paper, 
which resembled any other theatrical or concert bill, except that it was 
in manuscript, he himself being ‘too cautious to employ a printer. 

“What night, I say, shall our concert be?” 

“*< Sir,” said Flemming, “ you speak as if I were certain of wimning Miss 
Somerset's consent to us.” 

“True; I almost forgot that little matter; but I think the innocent 
lure we shall use will prevail over her scruples; she is so morbidly eager 
to obtam money for that father of hers. Mr. Flemming, let us move to 
the dead wall yonder; I don’t like these houses here—some one may be 
listening.” 

The companions walked to the spot named, and there, in cautiously- 
whispered words, the apparently kind patron and the blinded protegé 
consulted further together, and settled their plans. 

The day succeeding the above meeting, Flemming resolved to address 
Hester. By a long and violent struggle, he had thrust aside his better 
principles, and brought his mind to embrace a black determination. For 
the first time in his life, he was about to act the hypocrite and villain. 

Flemming entered Hester's reom, holding a printed programme in his 
hand ; for, at the suggestion of Pike, to carry out a seeming of reality, 
he had caused a few bills to be printed. His step was steady, and his 
hand did not tremble; his countenance only was deadly pale. 

“Miss Somerset, may I say a word to you? May I ask you a 
question ?” 

“ Walk in,” exclaimed Hester, cheerfully; for, endeavouring to forget 
her late sorrows, she had been busily engaged thinking of some method 
to retrieve her fortunes. At present she was without employment, and 
had formed no definite plans for the future. Hester did not regard 
Flemming with feelings of aversion, but had forgotten and forgiven the 
past. She hoped and believed that his good sense had enabled him to 
conquer the unfortunate passion he once entertained. Perceiving mow 
the bill in his hand, she addressed him without embarrassment. ‘“‘ Well, 
Mr. Flemming, you offered good advice to me on one occasion, and I 
profited by it, until the enemy worked my ruin. What have you to 
propose now ?” 

“Not much,” said Flemming, in a husky voice; “ but believing that 
your time just at present is unoccupied, and that a few pounds gained by 
a little exertion would not altogether be unacceptable——” 

“‘ They would be most acceptable. My poor father’s weekly allow- 
ance, whether I labour or not, must be paid; and I wish to procure for 
him some necessaries which he has long stood in need of.” 

These words of the innocent, unsuspecting, and dutiful child power- 
fully affected Flemming. , He gazed in her beautiful face wistfully. And 
must he overthrow her fond filial projects, and link the lot of this lovely 
confiding being to that of a monster like himself? He was unable to 
proceed with the words he had intended to utter, but presently subdued 
- the choking in his throat : 

“I have here the programme of a concert in which I am interested, 
being one of the projectors. It takes place at the Hanover-square 
Rooms in a few days time. The instrumental and vocal performers have 
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all been engaged, except one—we are still in want of a good pianoforte 
layer.” LiiAA waTraenJ 
aa Impossible !” exclaimed Hester; ‘‘ I have never played in public.” 

“ But every one must have a beginning, dear Miss erset ; and this 
début may be highly apes ga to\ you ; it, may lead to other engage- 
ments, and ultimately prove the means of your, gaining much money.”’ 

Much money—this was; the lure, the Horn spell, that ever ope- 
rated on the mind of Hester... The obtaining of her father’s freedom was 
the subject. always uppermost,in her thoughts. .To advance this end, 
what feelings would she not, sacrifice ?—what project would she not dare ? 

** But even if I were inclined to offer my services, do, you think, Mr, 
Flemming, | .cav play. well enough to fill the part assigned to me?” 

‘¢ There is no question of it.” d 

‘I doubt it,” said Hester, shaking her head. 

“« The sum is small,’’ observed Flemming, anxious to bring his task. to 
a close; “ very small, I allow; the pianoforte player for the evening is 
to receive five pounds.” 

‘Five pounds! | think it a great deal—very handsome. Five pounds 
would support my father and myself for a month.” 

“ Then make yourself mistress of the money, dear Miss Somerset ; 
nothing, I assure you, will be easier.” 

“ Let me see the programme,” said Hester, eagerly; “ what tunes 
shall I have to play ? there is so little time for preparation.” 

“ The tunes selected are very simple; 1 think you knowthem all. But 
say the word, that you will attend the concert, and I will immediately 
hire a piano, so that you may at once begin to practise.” 

*¢ You are kind—very kind. I do not know how to express my. obli- 
gations to you. ‘This concert, could I muster courage to attend it, might 
indeed be a desirable opening for me. Well, | will endeavour,” she ex- 
claimed, her heart palpitating, and the colour rushing to her cheeks—*“ I 
will endeavour to conquer my timidity; I will consider the step as a great 
and a solemn duty, and then I shall be supported. Heaven bears me wit- 
ness that I am influenced by no promptings of vanity, no desire of public 
applause. My heart and my soul are devoted to the cause of a suffering 
and imprisoned father.” 

*« Then we have your consent,” said the exulting Flemming. ‘I will 
acquaint our gentlemen that the part is now filled. Everything shall 
beirendered easy to you; and I doubt not you will give high satisfaction 
to all engaged in this musical entertainment.” 





When Flemming had retired to his room, he crept intoacorner. An- 
guish of the most poignant deseription mingled with his happy dreams. 
His uncouth limbs shook as with a frightful palsy, and he struck his fore- 
head with his bony hand. 

*¢ Wretch! liar! worse than murderer that I am! What do I meditate ? 
Into what an abyss would I plunge this child of innocence and nature? 
But I adore her—my passion devours me—hypocrisy, cruelty, I must 
embrace them—guilt, death, I must defy them !” 
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Cuapter XXIII. 
igi 4 mjeolt 
THE HOUSE OF MOCK MARRIAGE AT WESTMINSTER, 


‘Nor far from the venerable’ abbey at Westminster, and lying in & 
south-west direction from that building, is’a district which has long’ been 
fanious for the profligacy,’ drunkenness, and’ ‘other vicious propensities of 
its ‘inhabitants. ‘What the Alsatia of Whitefriars’ was two centuries ago, 
the region which boasted the Sanctuary and Caxton’s printing-office, has 
been for the last fifty years, and’ is almost’ to-day. The propinquity of 
aristocratic Whitehall, and the gay park of St. James’s, has im no 
polish tothe rough and ragged colonists; nor has the divine harmony of 
the bells of St. Margaret, though pealing over the spot, solemnised their 
souls, or, by reminding them of a hereafter and a God, deterred them 
from one act of low iniquity. The place, in a word, seems entirely to 
yr ye been given over to the squalidness of poverty, and the dominion 
of vice. 

At the south extremity of this region, and lying back from one of the 
main thoroughfares, there existed, ut the time of our narrative, a short 
street almost destitute of inhabitants. ‘The reason of this comparative 
solitude might be that the houses were in a very dilapidated condition, 
some having their windows and doors battered in, and others presenting 
large apertures in their roofs, which circumstance might lead to the con- 
clusion that they proved such bad property to the landlord that he felt no 
inclination to expend any money in repairs. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring district might, by mutual consent, have 

priated these houses to the transaction of certain business, turning 
them ‘into depdts for the reception of merchandise which had not been 

id for ; or into places of appointment for the commission of sundry 
criminal acts. Consequently, thieves and murderers, ool a common 
interest in the premises so well suited to their designs, guarded the spot 
with peculiar care and zealous love. 

That one house, however, contained some sort of inhabitants was 

nt, inasmuch as smoke was seen issuing from a half-fallen chimney, 

and, in the windows, fragments of brown paper were pasted over divers 

shattered panes, with a view, evidently, of protecting the inmates from 
wind and rain. 

‘A man, now in the dusk of the evening, approached the door of the 
forbidding and ominous-looking domicile. He tried to turn what ap- 
peared to be a lock, but it would not move; he pushed against the door, 
imagining it might yield to pressure, but he pushed to no purpose; then, 
for knocker there was none, he struck smartly the lower panel with his 
boot. ‘This painful and awkward application for admission having’ been 
made again and again, a little window was observed at length to open 
above the door, and the next minute a head presented itself, rendered 
huge and uncomely by a frightful mass of red matted hair; at the same 
time;'two bloodshot eyes glared down suspiciously on him who sought 
entrance into that house of dilapidation and mystery. 

“What do you want?” said a gruff voice, issuing from between two 
huge flame-coloured whiskers. 

“The parson.”’ 
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“What do you mean? there’s no parson here. We don’t preach, 
man; we are honest tradespeople.” 

“ Of course you are; but I want the parson, for all that.”’ 

The large head drew in for a few inches, and seemed to be meditating. 
Again it spoke: 

“T don’t know you. Who sent you here” 

“ A friend.” 

“ That’s nothing. Friends turn traitors and enemies. ’Tis so in the 
great: world, and so in ours.” 

The visitor mentioned a name which seemed well known to the 
occupier of the house, for he instantly exclaimed, 

‘¢ Ho, ho! we're understanding each other now. Perhaps the parson 
is in the house. Anything else ?” 

“The password—‘ Free marriage to all the earth.’ Now are you 
satisfied ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the owner of the head, which instantly disappeared. 

In a few minutes the undrawing of a rusty bolt was heard, and the 
black door opened just wide enough to admit. the body of the applicant, 
who glided in.. The passage where the men stood was almost dark, one 
tallow candle only burning in a hole in the wall, formed by the removal 
of some bricks. The doors of the two rooms on the ground floor were 

closed ; but unwashed, wormeaten stairs, flanked by half-broken 
balusters, intimated that dwelling apartments might be found above. 

Mr. Pike was constitutionally bold, or his heart would have failed him, 
thus. placed im such a den, face to face with the ferocious man of the huge 
head. The fellow was dressed in a brown fustian jacket; his. brawny 
chest was open, rough as the chest of Esau, except that the hair, mateh- 
ing with his whiskers, was of a fiery hue. His nether person displayed. 
corduroy breeches and yellow leather gaiters. 

“Tam the keeper of the house. A customer, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pike. “ This is the first. tume I have had any busi- 
ness in your way, but it may lead to more.”’ 

“ Thank’ee,” said the man, whose name was. Judkins. 

“ A good institution yours, friend, when people want quick nuptials. 
But don’t think me a fool; I know, of course, your marriages are 
worthless.” 

“ Worthless!” said Mr. Judkins, with a frown. , 

“ Come, come, friend, we understand each other,” said Pike, taking the 
man’s rough hand. “Good blind to satisfy girls, scrupulous damsels, who 
else would never listen, perhaps, to those who want to be their husbands.” 
Saying which, a. pleasant smile showed Mr. Pike’s sharp yellow teeth 
from ear to ear. The man also grinned, and smoothed his great whiskers. 

“ Why, we do transact a little business in that way. The girls who 
come up to London from the country don’t, of course, know very much ; 
but then they’re remarkably shy ;. so we pacify them with our parson here, 
and they live very peaceable and easy with their husbands afterwards. 
Yes, a8 you say, ours is a fine institution.”’ 

“ Well, friend, can I see this parson ?” 

“No; he don’t manage the business. The concern is mine, and I 
make the bargains.” 

As Mr. Judkins said this, he took the candle out of the hole im the 
wall, and, touching a spring, one of the doors in the passage flew open. 
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.. © We won’t stand here in the draught. Come into the-church,” said 
the master of this house of mock-marriage. 

As Pike entered, he cast his eyes around the room, the original win~ 
dows of which appeared to have been blocked up. The smoky flame of 
the dripping candle which his companion carried in his hand enabled him 
faintly to distinguish objects. The brick floor was sanded ; two wooden 
forms stood in the centre, while, at the head of the apartment, was a 
small desk, made of smoothly-planed boards, painted red. A pillow, 
covered with a green cloth, served for # cushion, and on it was seen @ 
clasped book, that might or might not have been a Bible. 

*‘ Now then,” said Mr. ins, “I usually make bargains in the 
church, as the most fitting place.” Relieving his hand of the candle by 
ary - on. the desk, he continued, ““Who’s to be married ?—your- 

“ Not now—not: I—no, no!” said Mr. Pike, “ I’m rather too old for 
that, Mr. Judkins.” 

“ Not at all—better late than never. Bless you! we marry gentlemen 
here’ double your age. ‘Tis very strange, but I remark the old ones are 
always more eager after this sort of thing than the young.” 

“ Well, the bridegroom, in the present case, is a young man, and the 
lady a few years younger than he.” 

“Is the gentleman wealthy?” asked Mr. Judkins; ‘“ we always square 
our charges with the circumstances of the parties. That's fair and just, 
I think,—oh yes, we are honest men here.” 

“ T am sorry to say,” observed Mr. Pike, shaking his head, “that the 
young man is poor; so you must be as moderate in your charge as 

ssible.”’ 

‘‘ But the lady perhaps is rich ?” 

“ Poorer still—her father is in the Fleet.” 

At this unwelcome intelligence a shadow came over the countenance 
of Mr. Judkins ; the huge head dropped a little as if in thought, and the 
bloodshot eyes half closed. “Bad—bad; however, friend, we must 
make the best of it, and so I'll name my lowest price—ten shillings for 
myself, five shillings for the parson, and a half-crown each for the witness 
and bridesmaid.” 

* Which just make a pound,” exclaimed Mr. Pike, with a severe look. 
‘* ] must say your terms are rather high.”’ 

“ Can’t take less,” said Mr. Judkins. 

‘“‘ Higher than I was led to expect.” 

‘¢We never lower our price when once named.” 

“ Higher than those of the Established Chureh of England.” 

‘‘ Of course, because we are more accommodating—can’t say a shilling 
less.” 

“ Hark’ee, my friend, I agree to your terms, if you will oblige me in 
one particular.” ’ 

“ What is that ?” 

‘‘ Can the witness and bridesmaid appear like a gentleman and lady ?” 

“‘ Of course they can if I lend them clothes.” 

 & Then let them assume the dress and air of foreigners, and speal 
broken English.” 

“ What possible use can that be?” perce 

« | will send a coach for them,” continued Mr, Pike ; “ they will drive 
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to the lady's house. in the character of professional singers, and the bride- 
erm be with them, they will succeed in getting the young lady 

Schatten mat temenksbly ick in diving into the meaning of every- 
thing which bore upon his iar line of business ; he therefore readily 
com the half-explained project of Pike. 

‘* Perhaps,” said he, thoughtfully, ‘I sha’n’t be able to spare the witness 
and bridesmaid : besides, there is the dressing of them up—the clothes, 
the moustachios, the gold chain, and the female turban—oh! I must 
have more money for all this !” 

“I can’t give more than the pound,” said Mr. Pike, firmly. 

“‘ Must have more money,” Judkins. 

Mr. Pike walked about with his hands in his pockets. He himself 
would be called on to pay the pound, for Flemming, he knew, did not 

so much money in the world. The thing was like drawing the 

lood from his veins; but a bright thought now struck him : possibly, on 

representation, Mr. Hartley might. be inclined to defray the expenses; 

es, it was but reasonable, he thought, that the burden should fall on 

artley. Without further murmurs, then, he resolved to meet the de- 
mands of Judkins. 

“ That's like a gentleman,” said the latter, as Mr. Pike consented to an 
increase of the fee. ‘ We always work better when paid fairly—'tis 
human nature, sir. I'll meet your wishes in everything, and no doubt all 
will go off smooth and comfortable.” , 

‘To-morrow, then,’’ said the,attorney, “ the coach shall be here. But 
look you, suppose the girl is difficult to manage, and should swoon or 
shriek.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” observed Mr. Judkins ; “ ‘tis generally the case 
with our younger customers. Shrieks and other noises are rather com- 
mon in our quarter ; the police, through custom, seldom take notice of 
them.. Ah! we have gone through several rough jobs in our house, sir, 
so I do not much fear of performing your little business in a respectable 
and satisfactory manner.” 

A half-sovereign being placed in the broad palm of Mr. Judkins, to 
“bind the bargain,” that worthy, with his flaring candle, preceded his 
visitor out of the church. Mr. Pike followed at his heels, and the next 
minute, stealthily as a fox, glided through the half-opened door of the 


notable house of mock-marriage. 





CHapTer XXIV. 
THE VICTIM IS LURED INTO THE SNARE. 


Sr. Paux’s had just struck six, yet it was already dark, for the month 
of October had begun—a period of the year paalinaly cheerless in our 
great metropolis. 

A hackney coach, slowly passing down the Old Bailey, entered Fleet- 
lane, whieh contracted thoroughfare just admitted of its progress, the 
wheels extending almost from kerb-stone to kerb-stone. The vehicle 
contained a man in foreign attire, having on a thickly-braided frock-coat, 
a hat very high in the pole, and wearing a massy gilt chain, while his 
moustachios were large and black as jet. By his side sat a woman, finely 
but tawdrily dressed ; yet her robe of staring colours, huge turban, and 
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sundry mosaic and glass ornaments, mi¢ht be'in keeping with the general 
costume of a third-rate Italian cantatrice. 

These two persons were Signor and Signora Ruboni: they called them- 
selves brother and sister; and the part they had to perform had been fully 
explained to them. err he Senet teto 

The coach stopped atthe house where Hester lodged, and the driver, 
knowing his business, without any intimation from the parties he car- 
ried; knocked at the door. Presently, Flemming made his appearance. 
In spite of his endeavours to be calm, there was something hurried in his 
——oe a be opr flashed in his eyes*whith singularly contrasted 
_ with the quiet, cold, self-possession of Signor and Signora Ruboni. 

“Ts the lady ready?” asked the si “+ be 

“Flemming replied that she would be with them in two or three 

minutes. 

‘*'Phere is no time to lose,” said the signora, in English, castin 
a/significant look at the hunchback. = Saar j 

But even at the last moment Hester hesitated, for she dreaded appear- 
ing’‘in public. A timidity and a shrinking now seized her, and it was 
with difficulty that her trembling hands could arrange her hair, or place 
on the last article of her dress. Flemming knocked at her door; she 
would come instantly ; he retired» but again returned, saying that the 
concert commenced at half-past seven, and they ought to be early at their 

ts. 
ar Shall I abandon it?’’ said Hester to herself. Then the thoughts of 
the money, and the hope of making more in furtherance of her great 
design, rose in her mind, lent her energy, and settled her determination. 

“Signor and Signora Ruboni send their compliments, and hope you 
will not be much longer,” said Flemming. 

This was sufficient. Hester left her room, and, her music-book under 
her arm, hurried down the stairs. Flemming, in silence, assisted her into 
the coach, sprang in himself, and the vehicle drove off. 

They proceeded through Fleet-street and the Strand. The heart of 
Hester was too full to admit of her speaking much, but she addressed a 
few words to the female at her side in reference to the approaching con- 
cert : the signora was one of the singers, so Flemming had informed 
Hester, and, residing with her brother in the city, had kindly agreed to 
take the two friends in the coach hired for the occasion. Hester, however, 
was sorry to find that the lady in the bright turban could speak no lan- 
guage but Italian, which she herself did not understand ; all the signora 
could do was to nod her head, and make gestures with her gloved hands. 
Though her features in the lamp-light were only faintly distinguished, she 
appeared to be a remarkably coarse and vulgar woman. 

he signor talked in broken English, his voice sharp, and his manner 
‘abrapt. But what struck Hester.as being most strange, was the com- 
plete taciturnity of Flemming; he sat in a corner of the vehicle; his 
arms were folded, his cheeks were deadly pale, while his eyebrows were 
contracted until they met each other. ' His whole countenance expressed 
intense thought dad! inexplicable sorrow. 

Hester regarded him with feelings of the liveliest interest and pity. 

“ You are very silent, Mr. Flemming. Does anything en you con- 
nected with the concert ? I hope I have not; by my little delay, caused 

the party inconvenience.” 
Aug.—vVOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVIII. » 21 
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Flemming returned no answer, but Signor Ruboni did. Hester shrank 
from this man with an instinctive feeling of dislike. He might be an 
Italian singer, she thought, but certainly one of the lowest description ; 
in spite of his gold chain and coat, he resembled a brigand 
rather than a gentle professor of Melody’s divine art. She leant back, 
and remained silent for several minutes; but again glancing at the sad 
countenance of Flemming, she could not resist addressing him. 

“ Nay, rouse yourself, and let us talk of the parts we have to go 

Of course I feel anxious and uncertain as to my success, hav- 
ing never sung in public before. Mr. Flemming, will you not speak to 
me?—are you ill?” 

He heard her now, and started. The colour rushed to his faded cheek, 
and light beamed in his eye. He stooped forward, and seized her hand: 

“ Forgive me—forgive me! I am a fiend, but when the storm is passed, 
the fen will again smile. Iam not so black in soul as I may ap- 
pear. I will protect you—lI will devote myself to you for ever—lI only 
ask you to forgive me.” 

ester was astonished at these strange incoherent words, and almost 

to think that Flemming’s intellect was disordered. The uncon- 

cern and apathy of the two Italians might be attributable, she imagined, 

to their slight acquaintance with the English lan . Flemming by 

the — perceived the expression of wonder which her countenance 
betrayed. 


“ Ah! I strangely forget myself,” he said, appearing to awake to a 
consciousness of his position. “ I believe I was half-dreaming, or think- 
ing of a scene in some play. Well, your songs—you will get through 
them with applause. How slowly the coach moves! We have only 
reached Charing-cross.” 

The driver, however, had been flogging his horses to a rapid pace. 
The anxiety of Flemming, and the fever of his mind, might well cause 
all motion to appear tardy. Hester glanced through the window, but 
she perceived now that, instead of turning to the right towards Regent- 
street, they were proceeding down Whitehall to Westminster. 

‘Mr. Flemming, the coachman has misunderstood your order; he is 
taking us in a wrong direction.” 

“ Qh, no, miss,” said Signor Ruboni. 

“ The concert is to be held at the Hanover-square Rooms, is it not ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Flemming ; “ but, dear Hester—Miss Somerset—I, I had 
forgotten to tell you that we go to Westminster first.” He suddenly 
thrust his head out of the window, and desired the coachman to drive 
faster; upon which the whip was heard to play around the horses’ sides, 
and they broke into a gallop. 

‘« ‘This is extraordinary,” said Hester; “‘ why go to Westminster ?” 

‘* We have to take up a lady there—a singer—to save her the 
coach-hire,” said Flemming, shading his face ; “ she lives in a street be- 
hind the abbey.” 

“ Yes, and when she gets in, I shall turn outside on the box,” observed 
Signor Ruboni. nt 

ester appeared satisfied, and yet, unsuspecting as her nature was, the 
vulgar manners of the Italians, te the singular demeanour of Flemming, 
er with their present route to a district so far from Hanover-square, 
raised feelings of surprise and mistrust in her mind. Swiftly turning out 
° 





of Parliament-street, with the abbey on their left hand, aad eaoeniing 
down Great George-street, and along the west side of St. Margaret's 

they soon entered the region where squalor, idleness, and 
low iniquity begin. 

“* It is nearly seven o'clock,” observed Flemming. 

.“ We are in the Broadway,” said Signor Ruboni; “ we sha’n’t be 
long now.” 

Few lamps were seen, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gin-palaces. All shops of a respectable appearance had vanished ; coster- 
mongers, small grocers, dealers in marine stores, and owners of coal- 
sheds, being the chief tradesmen in the locality. Groups of people stood 
here and there on the pavement, men leaning against posts smoking, and 
women without bonnets discussing domestic questions before the spirit- 
shops. Now a fight was got up, the crowd nearly blocking the way ; 
and now the shrieks of females frenzied with drink, and tearing each 
other’s hair, rang in the ears. The scene, although Hester caught only 
@ passing glimpse of it as the coach hurried along, excited in her strong 
sensations of fear. 

“‘ I hope we shall soon pass out of this dreadful neighbourhood,” she 
observed to Flemming. “‘ Where does the lady who accompanies us to 
the coricert live ?” 

“‘ Not far off—we have nearly reached the house.” 

_ “Qh! surely she cannot reside here. Fieet-lane, where I lodge, 
though mean and wretched, is quiet and retired—this place is horrible.” 

The coach dashed down a narrow turning on the left ; the noise of the 
more populous streets was left behind, yet what the place gained in one 
respect by the change, it lost in another. The aspect of the houses here 
was cheerless, dirty, and desolate ; a few wretched beings in rags moved 
to and fro, and even the spot seemed forsaken by dogs and cats, as 
though aware they could find no food in that poverty-stricken region. 

The vehicle jolted. over the rough stones. It reached, at last, the 
mysterious little street already described in our pages—the street of 
thieves, and their depdts for stolen merchandise—the street where was 
situated the silent house of mock-marriages. 

‘“‘ Here we are, then,” said Signor Ruboni; “‘mam’selle will be anx- 
iously expecting us.” 

S How dark it is! I do not see a single lamp,” observed Hester, 
trembling now for the first time, and shrinking into a corner. 


“Oh, there are plenty of lamps,” said the signor, “only they have | 


not lit them yet.” , 

“ Mr. Flemming,” cried Hester, turning quickly to the hunchback, 
“there is something wrong—there is something in all this which Ido not 
comprehend. ‘Tell me the meaning of it, I beseech you.” 

But Flemming seemed to have relapsed into his former state of abstrac- 
tion and stupor. | 

“ Mark Flemn{n)—dear Mark,” said Hester, in a tone of entreaty, 
‘speak to me—I arin your hands—you—you are my protector.” 

. The features of Flemming could not be seen in the darkness, but he 
was heard to groan. 

“Tis all right,” cried Ruboni; and as he spoke the carriage stopped. 
The driver immediately let down the steps. “I'll get out,” said the coun- 
terfeit Italian, “‘ and fetch mam’selle.” 

212 * 
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A grating bolt was now withdrawn, and a door cautiously opened. 
The of Hester beat wildly. She felt her arm grasped by Flem- 
ming, and her terror increased every moment, she searcely knew where- 
fore 


ignor Ruboni returned to the coach. 

“‘’m sorry to say mam’selle is taken ill, and can’t go with us to the 
concert. She wishes to—see—Miss Somerset.” 

“ See me?” exclaimed Hester; “for what reason? I do not know 
her.” 

“Why, miss, she is a singer, and was to sing at our concert, as you 
know,” said the wily ruffian. “She’s too ill to leave the house, but wants 
to give you some directions concerning her part; she will not detain you 
@ minute.” 

“ Shall I go?” said Hester, in a half-reluctant and frightened manner 
to Flemming. ‘“ You must be my adviser, dear Mr. Flemming ; and if 
the lady is indeed ill——” 

“Yes,” said Flemming, abruptly; ‘let us go into the house and see 
her—now, come.” 

‘The hunchback handed Hester out of the coach, and she leant confi- 
dingly on his arm; the darkness prevented her from distinguishing the 
repulsive and miserable entrance of the ruinous building. They passed 
within the door, and reached the passage. There was the candle burning 
in the hole in the wall, and there was the side door standing ajar, and 
opening into the room termed the “church.” Presently \heavy steps 
were heard in the dusk, and the man with the ferocious bull-dog head, 
Mr. Judkins, strode up tothe group. He did not speak, but immediately 
closed the front door and bolted it. 

“ Where is the sick lady ?”’ cried Hester, wildly gazing around; “ why 
are we shut in this dark house? Tell me—am I awake, or only in a 
frightful dream ?”’ 

She saw the countenance of Judkins as he held a candle in his hand. 
The wild mass of red hair, the bloodshot eyes, the bloated cheeks, and 
the savage expression of the hideous mouth, gave him the appearance of 
an ogre, a satyr, or some monster of cruelty and ugliness. 

“Save me!” cried Hester, clinging to the arm of Flemming, and 
looking imploringly into his face. 

“ Save you from myself, you mean,” exclaimed Flemming, with bitter 
laughter. ‘‘I am your worst enemy—your attendant demon. No, no, 
no! I am your worshipper—your devoted slave; and, Hester, dear 
Hester, you will now be mine for ever!” 

The whole horrible truth seemed at length to flash upon her under- 
standing, yet no shriek broke from her lips. Her voice and the power of 
action ap suddenly to be taken away, her grasp on Flemming’s arm 
relaxed, her eyes closed, her head swayed backwards, and she sank on the 
floor, lying there in her white dress like a wreath of snow, or a beautiful 
alabaster statue cast down from its pedestal. 
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A CENTO OF MODERN VERSE. 


On our way to the South of France, about two years since, we were 
induced by the beauties of the Loire to linger for some time on the 
banks of that noble river. From Orleans to the sea, we visited every 
town of importance, and examined every chiteau of note—now pausing 
enraptured amidst the palaces of the house of Valois, and anon gazing 
with profoundest interest on the crumbling remains of the feudal dwell- 
ings of our own Plantagenets. On the walls of those cities and towers 
is written the history of France, from the time of Charles Martel to that 
of Louis XIII. ; and, passing over the epoch of Versailles, we find the 
darkest pages of her annals inscribed on the stones of Nantes, and signed 
by the hand of Carrier. 

The pictured story of the Loire has two sides—one bright and gor- 
geous in its hues, the other gloomy and terrible. The splendours of art 
and the noblest deeds of arms attract us first. The tapestry is reversed, 
and crime of the deepest dye has marred every graceful line and blurred 
every glowing tint. Not a single object on which we gaze but is asso- 
ciated with some tale of blood—whether we penetrate the dungeons of 
Loches, traverse the glittering chambers of Blois, or stand abroad in the 
open air and watch the course of that revolutionary torrent which swept 
thousands at once to their doom. In vain we smile on the heroic 
achievements of the peerless Maid, or the gallant efforts of the brave 
Vendéens ; the sigh still rises as we think of the tortures of the iron cage, 
the groans of the murdered Guises, and the drowning cries of the victims 
of the pitiless noyades. 

The sun shines brightly as ever on the dancing waters of that famous 
river, and cruelty still dwells upon its shores—the cruelty of a whole 
people centred in one small spot. Two years ago this thought was 
uppermost in our minds as we stood upon one of the bridges which par- 
tially cross the Loire, and looked upwards intently on the antique battle- 
ments of the old castle of Amboise. As we followed the irregular outline 
of the building, our glance at last fell on a massive round tower at one 
extremity, surmounted by a kind of modernised naae the windows of 
which were visible for their entire length above the low parapet. One of 
these windows was open, and, seated at a table on which some papers 
were scattered, we could perceive a figure wrapped in a white bornoose, 
apparently lost in thought, for his head was raised, and not a limb 
stirred. Jt, was'a prisoner whom we saw, and that por was the 
Emir Abd-el-Kader, the victim to his own high sense of honour, and the 
living evidence of the breach of faith of a nation which has ever claimed 
to esteem honour above all other virtues. He had then been a captive 
about twenty months—in the lazaretto of Toulon, in the fortress of La 
Malgue, in the birthplace of Henri Quatre, and now within the walls of 
that castle which witnessed the butchery of the Huguenot prisoners after 
the ‘famous “ Conjuration d’ Amboise.” He had barely surrendered, and 
had time to learn that there was that in Europe which shamed the 
“ Punica Fides” of old, when France arose to shake off the manacles 
with which she deemed herself fettered. She gained her liberty, such as 
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eee a Ares. Means Ps, he, See power- 
Twenty months more have since we stood on the old 
of Ambotes, apd where is Abi-cl- ? Lak wxday deg to 
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opinion to benefit him. In the very last debate in the Assembly, when 
every orator in turn imed his political doctrines, the name of Abd- 
i a a like a shell into the Cham loded amidst shouts 
of derisive mirth ; that name which should have chilled them all to silent 
shame was laughed at as an object of scorn. Laugh on, high-souled 
patriots, but in laughter remember that there breathes no meaner 
In giving utterance to these sentiments, we are fully impressed with 
the conviction that they are not ours alone, but ene te aia 
majority of our countrymen. Could we doubt it, the picturesque and 
glowing verse of Viscount Maidstone* is before us to attest how deeply 
@ generous sympathy has taken root. He has shown himself its most 
Se ete Sas ren ae ere, Se Wg Nan Serene & 
as few poems of recent date have excited; charmed not only 
with the brilliant imagery, the vivid description and the copious flow of lan- 
guage which everywhere abound, but spirit-stirred by the genuine feeling 
which o’er-informs the whole and testifies to the noble source from whence 


it sprang. 
tn his brief but modest preface Lord Maidstone says, that “an author 
is singularly fortunate who finds such a hero as the Numidian Emir as 
yet unappropriated by others.” This may be true, but we look upon it 
as 'y fortunate for his readers that so gifted a writer as Lord Maid- 
stone should have selected the theme to which he has here done justice. 
If anything besides the actual subject were necessary to commend the 
to public, it might be found in the additional reason which 
Maidstone gives, that it was intended “as a tribute to the memory 
of a dear friend (the late Lord George Bentinck), whose premature 
death has been the cause of many heavy hearts among all classes of 
Englishmen.” He dedicates his poem, acvordingly, to the memory 
of that lamented statesman, whose character he ably paints in a few 
vigorous but harmonious lines, and then addresses hi to his la- 
bour of love, the illustration of the struggles of the great African 
warrior. 
“ Abd-el-Kader” is no [epic poem, neither is it written in the heroic 
measure consecrated to epics. It is rather a picturesque and shifting 
narrative in ballad-metre of the leading events of a remarkable period, in 





* Ad-el-Kader. A Poem in Six Cantos, by Viscount Maidstone. London: 
Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 
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which in its main features the truth of history is preserved, while with 
Se cried of tamee ee at tm 
means ae of interest. pe ay wel notwithstanding his in 
turning the ballad-metre to hi purpose, has strong misgivings respectin 
the form in which lip Ties ‘cast Bd odin, end ‘Gistgh there eve 8. 300 
—to a certain extent—for the course he has adopted, we think 
he would have done better had he chosen a more sustained measure. 
But, apart ee which a had to surmount, and which 
are inherent to this form ythm—with the accent falling on the - 
timate in every alternate line as a principal obstacle,—Lord Maidstone 
ian boon ouisisedili glicilalll “adi UA ub tetnets, Um we had fairly gone 

the poem, that the structure of his verse would have borne him 
so well to the end. 

Observant of the Horatian maxim not to commence with the exordium 
of the ‘‘Scriptor cyclicus,” though he sings “‘ the fate of Priam and the 
noble war,’ Lord Maidstone opens his poem with some fine stanzas in 
Spenserean metre, descriptive of the region of ‘‘ El Gharb,” or “The 
West,” in which province the scene is chiefly laid. He describes also the 

roclamation of the “ Sacred War” against the French Giaours, and the 

ing to and fro of the scouts employed m making it known, mounted 

on those famous thorough-bred camels, called the Maherry, renowned 

throughout the north of Africa. ‘The poem then breaks into a spirited 

dialogue, in ballad metre, between a pilgrim from the Sahara and a Tar- 

scout, the latter painting a pleasing picture of the Deira of Abd-el- 
Kader, whither the pilgrim is bound : 


There, the tents are throng as wild fowl 
Gather’d on the pool at eve. 
Goodly tents of swarthy goats’ hair, 
Such as Arab maidens weave. 
And the riches of Numidia, __ 
Nibbling sheep and grazing kine, 
Trusting camels browsing stately, 
Gem the hills in wavering line. 
And the little wanton urchins, 
Under their keen fathers’ eye, 
Rolling in the parch’d arena, 
Dusty, mimic battles ply! 
There, in oasis of verdure, 
By sweet waters rippling clear, 
On a knoll before his tent’s door 
Abd-el-Kader strikes his spear. 


The travellers part, and the pilgrim, a desert-warrior named Khaled, of 
the race of the Zemmoura, Is on his journey to offer his sword and 


the support of his tribe to the Emir : 


These two parted in the Desert— 
Parted, never more to meet— 
With that blinding sun above them, 
And those sands beneath their feet. 
Soon, each gaunt Maherry’s shadow 
Dwindles to a paltry speck; 
And the lurid haze receives him 
As the sea engulfs the wreck. 
Each man trusting to his manhood 
Journeys on with lifted spear, 
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Howling sand-wastes of Sahara 

Closing round him, flank and rear, 
So in life’s bewildering journey, 

Thou that happenest on a friend, 
Know, ’tis but a wayside-greeting 

He must pass—and thou must wend 
To the bourne beyond the Desert, 

Whither all thy sires have gone. 
Linger not too long in converse! 

Greet thy brother—and pass on! 


Khaled is warmly welcomed by’Abd-el- Kader and his warriors, and the 
greeting is heard afar, not by the French captives only, who sat 
moodily apart, 


Foul with rags, and worn by labour, 
Sorrowful, and sick at heart; 


but by the heroine of the poem, the high-minded and beautiful Kha- 
didjah, the sister of the Emir, who goes forth into the camp to learn the 
news. 





Tall and stately was the daughter 
Of Numidia’s royal stock ; 

Dark her eyes’ unfathom’d lustre— 
As the pool beneath the rock 

Where a drifted torrent slumbers; 
Free her speech, her bearing high; 

Such as best beseems the Bedouin, 
Eldest child of liberty! 


Khaled and Khadidjah, who are the fictitious personages of the story— 
though Abd-el-Kader has a sister, in fact, so named —fall in love with each 
other, and the poet takes occasion to dwell on the power of the passion in 
lines which we do violence to our inclinations in abstaining from quoting. 
Then comes a feast on the Berber ‘‘ kouskous,” the staple dish of the 
Nomads of El Gharb, and which Lord Maidstone describes in a note as 
being composed of ‘a sort of flour rolled into grains, and then thoroughly 
steamed through, and saturated with the flavour of stewed mutton or 
chicken, the meat being served out with it. I have eaten it,” adds Lord 
Maidstone, “and must admit, that it is simply the best thing I ever 
tasted.” Kouskous is not only “the food of love,” but apparently the 
incentive to heroism, for after the feast Abd-el-Kader addresses his people, 
recalling the glories of the Moorish race from the time of the successors 
of the Prophet (the first Khalifs), and carrying its history through the 
conquest of Spain and the loss of that country under Boabdil, whose evil 
star still shines balefully on all his race, down to the period of the arrival 
of the invading Franks, ‘‘steering here without a breeze.” The Emir 
relates why and when he rose, tells his followers—as he really believed— 
that he bears a charmed life, urges them to watch and suffer in the 
assured hope of vengeance, reminds them of their exploits at Macta and 
Constantina, and calls upon them to swear revenge. A night scene fol- 
lows, when the Berber’s camp-song is heard, and with this strain the first 
canto ends. The second commences with an apostrophe to ‘ Peace,” 
which gives its name to the canto, and, this theme discussed, the poem 
renews its course with a striking picture of the great necessity of Afric life— 
water,—the procurement of which, where it is scant, is the Desert man’s 
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greatest claim to praise. Here follows another beautiful picture descrip- 
tive of night and morning in the camp of the Faithful : 


Wrapt in haick and bornoose slumber 
Thongh the purple night is weaning 
t e tis w 
Toa wren of the sun. 
Underneath the stately palm-trees, 
Cast about in groups they lie; 
Rigid forms of Bedouins shrouded 
From the treacherous moon’s cold eye. 
Stars are plentiful as fire-flies, 
Fretting heaven’s arch with light; 
Sounds are none, to break the silence 
Of the solemn desert night— 
Save the gurgle of the streamlets, 
And the challenge of the hound, 
To the flying pack of jackals 
Whining petulantly round, 
Mark! those lines of distant ombrage 
In portentous gloom reveal’d, 
Here and there a group of camels— 
Sable on an argent field. 
Hark! it is the Dubbah’s laughter, 
Pealing from the lonely waste; 
As he skirts the straggling Deira 
In his gallop of hot haste. 


See! the mountain-tops are kindling 
Into radiance, one by one, 

And the palm-trees gather verdure, 
And the Desert looms less dun. 

Many a formless purple shadow 
Brightens to a sharp-edg’d line; 

Serpentining exhalations, 
Misty yet, the streams define. 

Twilight’s mellow short-liv’d freshness 
Steals aloft—and Libyan day 

Settles on the proud horizon— 
Pulse by pulse, and ray on ray. 


Khadidjah rises early and seeks the lotus-margined springs in a lovely 
glade of Atlas, where, surrounded by her maidens, like another Diana 
she makes her toilet without fear of any intrusive Actwon; and the 
simple repast of the Desert over, calls on Lellah Maynoun, one of her 
attendants, to sing of Hagar, and how it fortuned with Ishmael in the 
Desert. After excuses as valid as those of Lady Heron, or of any other 
accomplished vocalist, she chants a spirited lay, and is followed by 
another maiden, Bedra of the Beni-abbés, who, in praise of “ El Naa- 
mah,” the ostrich, sings with equal poetic fire. But Khadidjah is ab- 
stracted ; the theme she longs to hear is left unsung. Ayesha, from 
Ghadames in the slave country, notes her abstraction, and pours forth a 
ballad in honour of the stripling of Zemmoura, who slew the terrible 
lion of El Hamra’s Well, with what success we leave all true lovers to 
divine., After this come the rising of the camp, admirably told, and a 
hunting scene, where Khaled, in the glen, smites a wild boar as he rushes 
past, but without effect, the fierce monster seeking shelter in a thicket of 
impenetrable blackthorn. There is wonderful vigour and poetical beauty 
in this scene. The adventure of the boar, who is supposed to be a Jinn, 
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ives rise to the legend of the famous boar of the Djurjura: ‘A boar 
by day and a Jinn by nigh,” of whom the ryfrain us that “A 

itiless Jinn was he.” is is an excellent » and the story it tells 
is as full of life as any of Gordon Cumming’s raids. 

In the third canto we have a rapid transition from “ Peace” to “ War.” 
The latter is prefaced by the arrival of Khaled’s band, who are met by 
Abd-el-Kader himself, mounted on his coal-black mare Djerouah. Khaled 
claims the first adventure against. the Franks, which is granted, and he is 
ordered to storm the blockhouse in the pass of Biban. Before he sets out, 
he receives a message by Maynoun from one who follows him with loving 

es, bidding him prosper, and with the m is sent a scarf of silver 
tissue, to be dyed “ scarlet-bright” in the of the Giaours. A fine 
description is then = of the Atlas mountains, with the stronghold of 
the French commandant La Harpe ;—the march of the French troops, the 
ambush of the Kabailes, and the fierce contest. which takes place in the 
pass called “El Méchtar,” or “‘the Avenger,”’ follow in quick succession, 
and Khaled dips his scarf in the blood of the French leader. There is a 
terrible and highly wrought episode of battle in this account, where 
Adolphe and Mesrour, the last who are left alive in the pass, finish their 
death-struggle with dagger and bayonet beside the fountain’s brim where 
each has crawled to drink; it is fail of the most thrilling interest. The 
canto closes with an energetic appeal to the better feelings of mankind 
against the “accursed teaching”’ of the “ evil priest and unsex’d priestess” 
Sue and Sand, whose social doctrines Lord Maidstone justly holds to be 
the bane of civilisation, and but for whom, he says, Algeria’s name would 
never have been a by-word among nations, nor the shame of a mighty 
country. 

Our continuous account of Lord Maidstone’s poem must be more sum- 
marily told. ‘“ Kabailia,” the subject of Canto IV., tells of a rumour of 
battle and defeat, which Khaled hears returning to the camp of Abd-el- 
Kader after his successful onslaught. He returns to the accustomed spot, 
but no traces are there of the Emir and his band, but the tokens of a 
fray and the body of Maynoun in a death-like trance, from which she 
aly recovers to die in reality without being able to proffer speech. 
Khaled causes her to be buried, and then follows the track of the French 
troops, meeting here and anon with some fragment of the plundered 
Deira in his path. At length he reaches the camp where the French 
have halted, and sees that they have his mistress prisoner, whom he in- 
stantly resolves to rescue. He creeps among the sleeping soldiers, reaches 
the tent where Khadidjah is captive, releases her, and together they 
mount the same steed for flight. The morning-star rises, and its sudden 
ight awakens a Zouave, who sees the lovers flit by, and raises the alarm. 

ed cuts him down, and the pursuit begins. He is wounded, but 
cocape®, and the lovers eventually reach a dashkra of the Kabyles, where 
recovers, and breathes his passion to Khadidjah, urging her to 
become his. But the princess tells him of a wondrous vision, and the 
secret mission of Abd-el-Kader ; in consequence of which she had vowed 
herself to God and IslAm, nor could deem herself free till the Giaours 
were driven out of El] Gharb. 
Canto V. is called “‘Mulucha Flumen.” The banks of the river Mol- 
louiah, whither Abd-el-Kader has at last been driven, is the scene of this 
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rtion of the poem. This was the limit in old time of Jugurtha’s 
Ma ; it is hmit also of the freedom of action of Abd-el-Kader, 
who has found his Boechus in the person of Muley Abd-er-rahman, the 
Emperor of Morgeco, now his enemy. The Emir holds a midnight 
eouncil, and tells his Deira that the emperor has him to surrender. 
ip reanotemaa sail eh pps inane re the Moorish camp 

means of came with pitch- erbage. The enterprise 
is condueted by Khaled, to net ig = the pen jah 
promises her hand. ‘The camp of Muley is v icturesquely described, 
as well as the scene of confusion and terror whi follows. The Moors 
are beaten, but they muster again with renewed force, and the Emir is 
hemmed in on the brink of the Mollouiah. He daringly resolves to 
cross the swollen river, and safely effects the passage ; but Khaled, who 
had kept the enemy at bay, performing prodigies of valour, falls beneath 
the murderous aim of a Riffian, who had lost two sons in the fight. 
Storms arise in Atlas,—the host is scattered,—and Abd-el-Kader, with 
his family and a few followers, finally surrender on the terms which the 
French government subsequently d to ratify,—not choosing to feel 
themselves bound by the verbal conditions made with Lamoriciére and the 
Duke d’Aumale. 

The sixth canto shows us Abd-el-Kader and the widowed bride, his 
sister, in the prison fort of La Malgue, depicting the pains of his cap- 
tivity in a manner as touching as unfortunately they are real; and the 
poem concludes with the aspiration that in the progress of time the 
Numidian, converted to Christianity, may read this lament from a distant 
land over the fate of the great Numidian chief. 

We have left ourselves no room for further extracts, though we had 
marked numerous passages, all of them of great beauty. We here, 
therefore, give our farewell greeting to Lord Maidstone, in the earnest 
hope that this his noble effort may tend to rouse attention to claims 
which, for the sake alike of humanity and honour, should no longer be 
postponed. 

We turn from Lord Maidstone’s volume to the mournful tribute which 
next demands our attention. ‘“ Eustace”* is an elegy penned by a sor- 
rowing father to the memory of a son who was in every respect worthy 
of a parent’s love. Captain Eustace d’Eyncourt fell a victim to yellow 
fever, at the early age of twenty-five, a few days after joining his 
regiment in Barbadoes, in the year 1842. In one of the towers of 
Bayon’s Manor, J.incolnshire, the family seat of the Right Honourable 
Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt, M.P., a elock-bell was placed, with this 
inseription: ‘ Me posuit Carolus de Eyncourt, Filium, flore ztatis 
abreptum, Eustachium dilectissimum deflens. Revocet vox mea dulces 
amoris horas: moneat quoque—quam fugaces! Quantula sit Vita!” 
The elegy contained in the volume which records a father’s deep-seated 
grief, is an expansion of the above lines in English verse, graceful in 
construction, tender in sentiment, and sadly mournful in its general 
tone. The thoughts which they embody are full of earnest truth and 
sound philosophy, and none can close the volume without feeling that he 
is better, albeit graver, after its perusal. 





* Eustace: an Elegy. Second edition. Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, 1851. 
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Our “ Cento’’ is strangely composed. We have three more poems to 
the diverse collection, but of these we are not called upon to say 
The first of them is “ Marican,’”’* a new Auracana, but. not 
destined like that fragmentary Iliad to live beyond the hour. Indeed, 
the only resemblance between the two is in the scene where the 
8 is laid, that small province on the coast of New Granada, whose 
warlike inhabitants yet retain the name and observe many of the reli- 
gious traditions of their unconquered ancestors. The story of ‘“ Ma- 
rican” contains some fairly written descriptions of an interesting country, 
but it has nothing in it of real poetry. The next on our list is ‘“ The 
Reign of Avarice,’’f but the interest which this allegorical satire excited 
in us may be judged of by the fact, that when we had cut the leaves of 
the book, instead of reading the poem we read the advertisements at the 
end of it, nor did we find any reason in glancing at the volume to repent 
us of having done so. ‘“ Tryphcena’’ tf is the last of this batch, and as 
in the very first stanza of his poem the author informs us that he hardly 
hopes to improve the minds of his readers, he will not take it hard that 
we should confirm his ingenuous opinion. He also says that this is ‘his 
first poetical (!) attempt :” we trust it may prove his last. That we may 
not be thought captious, we give a specimen of Mr. Fletcher’s style, only 
altering the manner of printing the lines. Our extract is a stanza (!) in 
which i describes his hero, and runs thus: 

“ Now to begin, there lived not long ago, no matter where, a youth 
full six feet high; a goodly size as you may say, and so he thought 
himself; he was not fat, nay, 1 may say that he was thin; indeed, I 
know he generally was considered by his friends as such, therefore there 
need not be more words on the subject, thin was he.” 

The Aldine press is honoured by two such productions as “ Tryphcena” 
and the “ Reign of Avarice.” A few more poems like these and we shall 
believe in the return of the Golden Age. 








CAUSERIES. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


*“ Petit bonhomme vit encore.” 


Clown loquitur—Miss Glascock’s Oriental Quadrilles—Variétés: “La Ferme de 
Primerose,” Mademoiselle Page, Charles Pérey, Mademoiselle Ozy—Gymnase: 
Mademoiselle Brassine, Mademoiselle Luther— Eau de Portugal—Dialogue at an 
Elysée Ball—Chameaux—La Bacchante a-matelas—‘ Le Monstre et le Magicien” 
— English Exhibition:” Hyacinthe, “ L’Amant de Cour,” Mademoiselle Scri- 
waneck— The “ Folie Asniéres:” Mabille, &c., Mademoiselle Rigolette, Za 
Galerie, Mademoiselle Stucy, Mademoiselle Olympe, &c., Maria. 


CLOWN Loquitur.—“ Here we are again!” says the clown. 
Gentle reader, did it ever strike you that, in these four words, there 
lurked a profound Machiavellian subtilty, an ingenious evasion of a deli- 


nine 





* Marican, and other Poems. By Henry Inglis. Blackwood and Sons. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1851. 


t The Reign of Avarice, an allegorical Satire. In four cantos. London: 
Pickering. 1851. 


¢ Tryphena, and other Poems. By John William Fletcher. London: Pickering. 
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cate point worthy of M. de Talleyrand or Jack Bunsby? No? Well, 
then, expliquons-nous. 

Observe that, by this simple announcement of his return, the enfant 
graye in no wise commits himself. His audience have ocular proof of 

is presence, and what he says does not advance them the hundredth 

of a jot. It would not answer his purpose to let them into the secret of 
his temporary absence, or to confess the peccadilloes we may have com- 
mitted in the interim. For all they know, he may have been flirting with 
Columbine, if he be a pantomimic clown; or tripping up the gentleman 
with the long whip, if he be a child of the circus; or swallowing a pilfered 
Bologna sausage, or any other dainty in which members of his profession 
traditionally delight; but he keeps his own counsel. He thinks that, how- 
ever long he may have stayed away, or whatever escapades he may have 
been guilty of while absent, he more than atones for all sins by throwing 
a summerset, and uttering the four cabalistic words already quoted; and 
‘the public think so too, to judge from the reception they give him. 

Even so, reader, does the habitué purposely conceal from thee the why 
and wherefore of his long silence; and, following the example of the 
party-coloured Azaél (barring the summerset), modestly recalls himself 
to thy notice with a truly cordial “‘ Here we are again !” 

Miss GLascock’s ORIENTAL QUADRILLES.—And before I forget it, 
let me here discharge a debt under which my conscience has been some 
time groaning. Generally speaking, I am not troubled with dreams, but 
for some weeks past my slumbers have been animated by visions of fan- 
tastic beings, clad in Eastern garb, and all dancing as vigorously and as 
indefatigably as Petra Camara or Baron Nathan. And to the liveliest, 
most characteristic music imaginable! It was familiar to me, and yet 
when or where I had heard it I could not for the life of me remember. 
One morning lately, however, after having “assisted” at a more than 
usually boisterous exhibition of St. Vitus’s art, a light suddenly flashed on 
my memory. 

Mais, sapristi, je connais gal 

And I had been wondering all this time at the verve of my nocturnal 
visitors! Why, they couldn’t help themselves; the music had been con- 
tinually acting on their toes and heels quicksilver-fashion ; and, like the 
magic fiddle, had not allowed them a moment's breathing time. Ina 
word, they had been dancing to Miss Glascock’s Oriental Quadrilles! 

Varifétis.—The theatres are, as is usual at this time of year, i 
dependent on the rise or fall of the barometer; the receipts vary accord- 
ing to the weather, a ray of sunshine throwing the managers into a fit of 
despondency, and a good smart shower towards six in the evening 
locating them temporarily in the seventh heaven. 

The Variétés have lately reopened under a new administration, and 
the success of the present augurs well for that of the future. The hard, 
comfortless stalls have already given place to easy fauteuils, and the 
remodelling of the troupe is fast following that of the salle. A very 
neatly written little piece, “ La Ferme de Primerose,”’ the scene of whic 
is laid in England, affords scope for some admirable acting on the part of 
pretty Adéle Page and Charles Pérey; the latter of whom, always 
an original and painstaking artiste, is gradually becoming a first-rate 
comedian. 

Were I to omit, in my notice of the Variétés, a passing word of 
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homage to Mademoiselle Alice Ozy, I should be guilty at once of an act 

Fey oe cM "he ime was when, th later term col 
i appacable to the lady in question, except b 

tionally allowed to remain inactive, but nevertheless only requiring to be 

developed at the will and pleasure of their fair owner. What may have 

at last induced Mademoiselle Ozy to exchange the provoking nonchalance 


of grace, liveliness, and entrain, matters little: it is sufficient for us that 
she Aas done so, and in a manuer which admits of no retrograde move- 
ment. Farts formerly joués sous la jambe, to use an expressive local 
term, must henceforth be invested and interpreted with the peculiar 


Like the Juif Errant, she must perpetually advance; like the luckless 
horse in Mr. Pickwick’s cab, she must go on, she can’t help it. If ever 
vaisseaux were brilés, hers are. 

Gymnase: MADEMOISELLE Brassine.—-A great favourite of mine, 
and let me add of the public also, Mademoiselle Marie Brassine has 
recently quitted the Palais Royal for the Gymnase, where her place has 
been marked ever since the retirement of Mademoiselle Meley. An excel- 
lent and ladylike ¢enwe, an easy and refined tone of comedy, and a host 
of personal attractions into the bargain, form an assemblage of qualities 
suficiently rare in these days of dramatic dearth, and M. Montigny is 
not the man to let them go a begging. Nay, more; I have no doubt 
that, when Mademoiselle Brassine’s engagement was duly signed and 
sealed, the worthy manager inwardly felt convinced that on that occasion 
at least Ais boulevard might well be said to merit its name of Bonne 
nouvelle. 

MapEMOISELLE Lutuer.—Another promising young actress of this 
theatre, Mademoiselle Amedine Luther, is rapidly gaining ground in the 
estimation of all true connoisseurs, by her exquisitely natural impersona- 
tion of the ingénues. Biondina e grassetta, as Théophile Gautier aptly 
described Jenny Colon, with the sweetest of all possible smiles, and a 
most attractive and infantine manner, Mademoiselle Luther has every 
imaginable qualification required by her emploi. After a temporary 
sojourn at the ThéAtre Francais, where, notwithstanding a most brilliant 
début, she soon found herself condemned to vegetate in obscurity, owing 
to her refusal to comply with certain conditions imposed on all young 
and pretty — naires by more than one of messieurs les sociétatres, 
she resolved on seeking a more limited but far more congenial area for 
her talent, and appeared in the “ Grand’ mére,” under the fostering aus- 
pices of Rose Chéri, with immense éclat. 

Charming and espiégle on the stage, she is equally lively and spirituelle 
in private life, with, moreover, a decided propensity to harmless badinage, 
in which, however, she on one occasion met her match. Voict comment: 

Walking late one evening with her donne, a worthy creature con- 
siderably past the meridian of life, she was followed very assiduously by 
a young man, whose attentions petty became so marked that she 
determined to get rid of him in her own peculiar manner. Turning 
st round upon him, and affecting to consider him as some fifty 
years older than he really was, she exclaimed with a look of mingled 
commiseration and einen : 
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“Fi done, monsieur! poursuivre les femmes a votre Age, quand vous 
ne devriez songer qu’a vous faire enterrer !” 

“‘Comment, madame, 4 mon 4ge,” retorted the youth, thorou 
taken aback by this unexpected pleasantry, but immediately after add- 
ing, with perfect sang-froid : 

* Du reste, ce n'est pas 4 vous que je parle, c’est @ la jeune !” 

Eav vr PortuGaL.—A few years when the Orleans family were 
still in peaceable possession of their dignities, one of the young prin« 
cesses, in answer to repeated offers of presents from the court of Lisbon, 
wrote to the queen, begging her to send her a supply of Hau de Por- 
tugal, imagining that the perfume so called was manufactured in the 
country whose name it bore. What was her surprise, and that of the 
court in general, on duly receiving four tuns of more or less pure water, 
with the accompanyin g missive : 

“Je ne sais si ‘Eau de Portugal vaut mieux que celle de la France, 
mais telle qu'elle est, je vous en envoie quatre barriques.”’ 

DraLocue AT AN Exysfe Batt.—Frenchmen are not always the 
best-bred men in the world, asthe following anecdote, a positive fact, 
will testify. At one of the balls given last winter by the President at 
the Elysée, an indefatigable dancer accosted a young lady to whom he 
was a perfect stranger, and asked her to dance the first contre-danse 
with him. 

“ Je suis engagée, monsieur,” was the answer. 

“Ce sera donc pour la seconde, madame.” 

*‘ Je suis également engagée pour la seconde.” 

‘“‘ Eh bien, madame, pour la troisiéme, je vous en supplie!” 

* Désolée, monsieur, mais je ne suis pas plus libre pour celle-la que 
pour les autres.” - 

“‘ Que le diable vous emporte !” 

Cuameavx.—Talking of dancing, I must not forget a delicious bit of 
naiveté which escaped one of the habituées of Laborde’s balls, in the Rue 
de la Victoire, shortly after the production of “ L’Enfant Prodigue.” 

The merits of the new opera were under discussion, when one of the 
circle incidentally remarked that “selon lui, il manquait une chose a la 
scéne du désert . . . des chameaux.” 

‘“‘ Des chameaux!” exclaimed a pretty rat and figurante in the 
tacle alluded to (only thinking in her innocence of the crowded state of 
the stage at that moment), “des chameaux! que dites-vous donc ? 
Nous sommes toutes en scéne !” 

La BaccHANTE A-MATELAS.—A certain actress of the Vaudeville (I 
will not mention names) who played Amalthée in “ Daphnis et Chloé,” 
on the first production of that ever-famous bergerie, was persuaded by 
some of her camarades into a firm belief that the character sustained 

by her was that of the Bacchante a-matelas. When subsequently ridi- 
‘ euled by them for her credulity, she remarked with the inimitable artless- 
ness peculiar to her, 

- Gue voulez-vous, je ne suis pas trés ferrée sur l’histoire sainte.” 

“Le Monstre et Le Maaicren.”—The only real dramatic swccés 
d'argent in Paris at. the present moment is that obtained by the revival 
of “Le Monstre et le Magicien” at the Ambigu; although the actual 
representative of the Monster, an Italian of the name of Clerto Beneni, 
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light one’s cigar with, and such will be the destiny of any similar epistles 
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falls far short ‘of its original creator, T. P. Cooke, whose admirable 
pantomime excited an extraordinary sensation at the Porte St Martin 
twenty-five years ago. TSH pice; though slaves ‘constructed, is yet 
but a faint reflection of the inimitable ‘ < Frankenstein 2” vbat'snch:as it is, 
and notwithstanding its rather worn-out melodramatic effects, it fills the 
house every night, and that not on account of the interest of the plot 
or of the details, but:solely owing to the colour of the Monster, which : is 
a most unearthly green. An enormous affiche, the principal feature of 
to mainte er ar mW ed-by thumbed, foram the and 
being at the same moment destroy a thun t, forms the dail 

delight of all the badauds of the boulevart. ; 

“Ce n’est étonnant,’’ said Verner, one of the sociétaires of the 
theatre the other day, “‘ que la piéce soit encore verte, puisque le seniowe 
est toujours vert.” 

One might add, though the term would lose its force by translation, | 

“ Bt le public aussi.” 

“Eneiisoh Exarpition:” Hyacintae—“ L’AMANT DE Caur? 
MADEMOISELLE SCRIWANECK.—“ English Exhibition,” at the Palais 
Royal, is an extravagantly whimsical absurdity, demanding a more than 
usual amount of indulgence and good-humour on the part of the audience. 
In it a wife is sold for two-and-twenty shillings, and repurchased. for 
twelve hundred pounds; a cupboard containing four shelves is inhabited 
by four individuals, each having a shelf pour tout lit ; and a late arrival 
is very coolly offered, as the only possible remaining accommodation, a 

space chalked out on the floor of about three yards square, whereon he 
may either stand, sit, or lie down according to his fancy. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature in this rather anomalous production, and the one 
on which the authors most counted, is Hyacinthe’s nose, which ex¢res- 
cence, by the way, has been through life that actor’s bonne étoile: If a 
piece hang heavy, and Hyacinthe be en scéne, all he has to do is to stroke 
his nose complacently, and a roar is the infallible result: an incidental 
allusion to it is more effective than the best legitimate joke could possibly 
be, ‘and a couplet in its praise is a safe passport to fifty representations. 

“L’Amant de Coeur,” another smart little novelty at the same theatre, 
not only shows off Mademoiselle Scriwaneck’s very clever singing’ and 
acting, but her toilette into the bargain. A handsome blue domino, a 
magnificent ball-dress, diamond necklace and diamond ear-rings, not to 
mention a light and elegant peignoir de matin, and all sported in the 
ol of one short act. Masette! Mademoiselle Scriwaneck, if ever-you 

d play a five-act piece, don’t ask me to pay your fournisseurs, that’ 8 








And now comes the tug of war. I know perfectly well that the sub- 
ject on which I am about to touch is a very ticklish, one, that the niére 
word Mabille is quite sufficient, now as of yore, to-let loose against me a 
perfect hurricane of virtuous indignation; which, did it proceed from those 
readers of the New Monthly whose taste I respect and: whose good opinion 
{ seta value on, would be considered by me as an amicable hint, and pro- 
fited by accordingly. 

But an anonymous critique, like an anonymous letter, is only fit to 
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that my excellent friend the Editor may in future forward to me: as 
for the writers, I would recommend them in charity to make a point . 


being present at the next an mere of Mr. Oxenford’s “ Tartuffe ;” 
that does not read them a , nothing will. 





Tae “Form Asnreres:” Mapriie, &c.—MApemorsetLe Ri- 
GOLETTE—La GALERIE—MApDEMOISELLE STUCY—MADBMOISELLE 
Otymps, &c.—Maria.—The Folie-Asniéres, a rival establishment to the 
Parc, and immediately bordering on the river, is a new and unfortunate 

ion, originating in the wish of M. Cogniard, formerly manager of 
the Porte St. Martin and Vaudeville, to utilize a certain plot of ground 
belonging to him by converting it into an opposition place of public resort. 
Unluckily for him, the proprietors of the Parc have this year redoubled their 
powers of attraction, and the result is, that on Sundays and Thursdays, in 
spite of a. whole legion. of touters and no end of newspaper puffs, the Folie 
remains a desert, and the receipts of the Pare fall short of five thousand 
francs. 

But Mabille and the Chateau des. Fleurs still bear away the palm from 
all their competitors; the Chaumiére and the Chateau Rouge are making 
frantic efforts to recover a portion of their ancient vogue, but in vain ; 
while once renowned Ranelagh can barely succeed in keeping its doors 
open. 

This year has not witnessed any important choregraphic début: Rigo- 
lette still maintains an undisputed sovereignty, and is, if possible, more 
graceful and more entrinante than ever. There is, moreover, a marked 
improvement in her toilette, which is usually white, and, above all, in- 
variably fraiche. 

But among the lady habitués who form the galerie several new stars 
have appeared with more or less éclat ; one of the most recherchées, 
however unaccountable and incredible that may seem to those who re- 
member her when a fourth-rate figurante at the St. James’s Theatre last 

ear, being, beyond all question, - Mademoiselle Stucy. I can attribute 
es success to nothing else than to her being rousse, a nuance rather in 
fashion here just now; and possibly to her being occasionally taken in 
tow by Céleste Mogador, who walks her round the ring m a most 
patronising manner. 

Mademoiselle Olympe of the Hippodrome, having had a very narrow 
escape from being crushed to death during a course de vitesse. in. the 
early part of the season, has thereby acquired a certain ten.porary cele- 
brity, which, like a wise girl, she is making the most of. Petit a petit, 
Voiseau fait son nid. 

Among the other leading feminine potentates of Mabille, Mademoiselle 
Adéle Courtois, Mademoiselle Marie Laval, and Mademoiselle Constance 
Maréchal, hold deservedly prominent places; but in the same proportion 
‘ as they lord (or lady) it over their humbler rivals, even so do they in 
their turn sing small before the veritable sovereign of these Terpsi- 
chorean realms, Mademoiselle Maria. 

Maria! what a host of “ pleasures of memory” connected with the 
once gay and brilliant Chaumiére does not that name recal to us! Who 
does not remember, some five or six years ago, having made one of the 
ardent and spellbound throng never weary of gazing in admiration on 
that graceful and pliant form, whose serpentine and voluptuous elasticity 
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was at once the glory of the Quartier Latin and the deathblow of Clara 
Fontaine! The danced by Maria, had nothing in common with 


! 


° ) ; 
phonse de Calonne in his brochure entitled “ 
Un jambe legére 
ous aon = blancheur ; 
n torse de panthére, 
Un regard plein d’ardeur: 
Ah! telle est la polkeuse 
Dont je suis enchanté, 


Souple et voluptueuse, 
Elle a grace et beauté. 


With equal reason might one adapt to her (with a slight variante) the 
concluding lines addressed by Robin to another Marie in “ Les Mémoires 
du Diable :” 
Lorsque j’ai vu l’adorable Marie, 
Le moindre effroi peut-il m’étre permis, 
Qui ne voudrait risquer cent fois sa vie 
Pour le trésor que ses yeux m’ont promis! 
did one not remember in time the words of Béranger, 


Te chanter encore, 6 Marie! 
Non vraiment, je ne l’ose pas! 


But qui n’ose rien n’a rien; 80, en revanche, the poet of Passy shall 
himself be put under contribution for a parting homage to la reine de 
la Chaumire and where shall we find a passage more applicable to so 
fair a queen : 
Des roses que l’amour moissonne 

Ceins ton front tout brillant d’attraits, 
Et garde longtemps ta couronne, 

Pour le bonheur de tes sujets. 


Paris, July 23, 1851. 
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DODSSEILEREN-THE DEATH-SHIP. 


FYROM THE DANISH OF B. S. INGEMANN. 
By Mas. Busuey. 
Upon the deck fair Gunhild stands, 
And gazes on the billows blue ; 
She sees reflected there beneath 
The moon, and the bright stars too. 
She sees the moon and the lovely stars 
On the clear calm sea—the while 
Her steady bark glides gently on 
To Britain's distant isle. 
’Twas long since her betrothed love 
Had sought that foreign strand, 
And bitterly had Gunhild wept 
When he left his native land. 
He promised tidings oft to send— 
e promised soon to come again ; 
But never tidings reached her ear— 
She looked for him in vain! 


No longer could fair Gunhild brook 
Such anxious, sad suspense ; 

She wearies of her parents’ home, 
And in secret hies her thence. 

Mounting yon vessel's lofty side, 
To seek her love she swore— 

Whether he lay in ocean’s depths, 
Or slept on a foreign shore. 

Three days had she been tossed upon 
Wild ocean’s heaving wave, 

When the sea became at the midnight hour 
As still as the solemn grave. 

On the high deck the maiden stood 
Gazing upon the deep so blue, 

She sees reflected there beneath 
The moon, and the bright stars too. 


The crew were wrapt in hushed repose, 
The very helmsman slept ; 

While the maiden, clad in robes of white, 
Her midnight vigil kept. 

‘Tis strange! at that still hour—behold ! 
A vessel from the deep ascends— 

It flutterslike ashadow there, 
Then near its course it bends. 

No sail was spread to catch the breeze— 
Its masts lay shattered on the deck ; 

And it did not steer one steady course, 
But drifted like a wreck. 

Hushed, hushed was all on board that bark, 
But flitting by—now here, now there— 

Seemed dim, uncertain, shadowy forms 
Through the misty moonlight air. 

And now the floating wreck draws near, 
Yet in the ship ’tis tranquil all— 

That maiden stands on the deck alone 

To gaze on the stars so small. 
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Dodsseileren—The Death-Ship. 





“ Fair Gunhild !” faintly sighs a voice, 
?)) 1) {Thou seek’st thine own betrotled love ; | 
But his home is not on the stranger’s land— 
Noor on earth above. 9 re 


“Tis deep beneath the dark cold sea— 
Oh! there ’tis sad to bide ; | 
Yet he all lonély there mast dwell 
Far from his destined bride {” 


“ Right well, tight’ well thy voice I know, 
ou 'wand’rer from the deep wide sea ! 
No longer:lonesome shalt thou dwell 
Far, far away from me.” 


“ No, Gunhild, no—thou art so young, 
So fair—thou must not come! 
And I will grieve no more if thou 

Art glad in thy far home. 


“ The faith that thou to me didst swear, 
‘To thee again | freely give— 
Um rocking on the billow’s Jap— 
Seek happier ties and live!” 
“ The faith I vowed I still will hold, 
I swear it here anew ; 
Oh! say if in thy cold abode 
There is not room for two?” 


“ Room in the sea might many find, 
But all below is cheerless gloom ; 
When the sun’s rays are beaming bright 
We sleep as in. the tomb. 


“Tis only at the midnight hour 
When the pale moon shines out, 
That we from ocean’s depths may rise 
To drift on the wreck about.”’ 


“ Let the sun brightly beam above 
So I within thine arms repose ! 
Oh! I shall slumber softly there 
Forgetting earthly woes ! 





















































“ Then hasten—hasten—reach thy hand, 
And take thy bride with thee! 
With thee, oh! gladly will she dwell 
Deep, deep beneath the sea. 


“ And we will oft at midnight’s hour 

Upon the lonely wreck arise, 

And gaze upon the pale soft moon 
And the stars in yonder skies.” 

Then reached the dead bis icy hand— 
“ Fair Gunhild, fear not thou! 

The dawn of rosy morn is near, 
We may not linger now !” 


Upon the wreck the maiden springs ; 
It drifts away again— 

The crew of her bark, awaking, see 
The Death-Ship on the main ! 

The startled men crowd on the deck 
With horror on each brow ; 

They pray to God in heaven above, 

And the wreck has vanished now! 


 , 
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. WHAT HAPPENED DURING THE LATE ECLIPSE. 


Ecurpses have ceased to be portentous. The world no longer makes 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, “ guilty of our disasters.” It is generally 
admitted that we are not “villains by necessity,” nor ‘fools by heavenly 
compulsion,” and that a man may be a knaye or a thief without laying the 
blame on “ spherical predominance.” 

Eclipses, considered as omens, have had, their day, and, such is the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge, that even, the South Sea islander examines 
them through bits of smoked glass, and coolly pronounces them to be 
humbugs. It was time, perhaps, for Tahiti to know something about the 
stars when Prince Lilholo came to London, and, through glasses differ- 
ently prepared, passed the same opinion upon the muslin skirts of the 
Opera dancers. , 

The planets, then, are not in fault when—as in the best-regulated 
families—accidents occur; they do not now 


From yonder visible sky, 
Shoot influence down— 


to warn us of approaching evil, and teach us how to guard agaist it. 
When the British and other enlightened publics relieved them from one 
part of their responsibility they very gladly got rid of the other, reserv- 
ing to themselves their natural functions only of supplying us with light 
and heat. 

This doctrine of astral responsibility, which disappeared soon after the 
invention of telescopes, would have been a very convenient one for Mr. 
Cornelius O’Gannet, a distinguished member of the Lower House—dis- 
tinguished, we mean, for his unswerving silence, no slight merit in these 
days,—if by means of it he could only have extricated himself from the 
scrape which he unfortunately got into on Monday last. It is perfectly 
true that planetary influence had something to do with the misadventure 
which befel him, and that he cursed his stars with as much energy as if 
his destiny and theirs had really anything in common; but we feel bound 
in honour to say that the moral blame, whatever it was, lay wholly and 
solely at the door of Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet, and not at that of the 
house where the sun was spending the day—the same being known to the 
public by the sign of “‘ The Crab.” 

To make the matter we speak of perfectly clear, it is necessary we 
should say a few preliminary words concerning the hero of the story. 

Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet is the sitting member for Bally-na-mull-it, 
one of the numerous Irish constituencies in which there are, now, neither 
ten-pound householders nor forty-shilling freeholders, and where the 
question of ‘‘tenant-right’”’ is no question at all, simply because there 
are no tenants in the place to ask for legislation on the subject. The 
‘Repeal of the Union,” moreover, is not urged upon the wollen: 
member for this reason, that the only Union with which the Bally-na- 
mull-it constituency is acquainted, is the Workhouse Union, and if that 
were repealed or done away with the inmates would have no other place 
to live—or die in. It, therefore, appears that Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet 
is quite unfettered as to the “loin of conduct’ which he deems it neces- 
sary to “purshue;” and, being a wise man—after his fashion—and not 
overburdened with fortune, he invariably votes with government, in the 
expectation that “some toight little thing’’ will drop in,—such as a Me-~ 
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government, a first-rate consulate, or, a second-rate diplomatic 
mission, for all or either of which he thinks, himself| perfectly qualified. 
This. species, of hallucination is, by-the-by, not/at all. singular, and we 
haye be aie the list.of our acquaintances at. least. twenty promising young 
thirty, forty, fifty and thereabouts, who are always looking out 
for a letter from Lord Palmerston, informing them that he has: “‘ thou 
it his duty” to recommend them to the Gist to fill the office of 
Majesty’s consul atiany desirable place outside the tropics that may 
chance to suit the wishes of the expectant. 

The domestic position. of Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet is this : : 

Mrs. O’Gannet, the lawful wife of his bosom, is—or, to the best of his 
knowledge, was—left behind at Bally-na-mull-it Castle—it’s a castle, he 
owns, as every man does, according to law, who has a house over his 
head, particularly in Ireland—and Bally-na-mull-it Castle has a door in 
front, a door behind, two rooms on a floor, a window in each room, stands 
two stories high, has a white-washed front, a blue slate roof, and.a 
“ big-sized”’ garret, that holds as fine a family of seven boys and three 
children as ever peeled a potato or went tearing after fox-hounds on foot, 
if they had no ponies to ride on—which the young O’Gannets haven't— 
more luck to ‘em, as their papa says, when he mentally sums up the 
general condition of the family in the sentence we are now writing. 

For “reasons of his own”—which are the reasons of a great many 
more—Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet prefers an “ apartment” in Birmingham- 
buildings, Westminster, to a lodging still further west; and though he 
dines occasionally—always, when some one invites him—at “‘ the Reform,” 
of which he is a member, he very much prefers “ spreading himself out 
in ym 4 as he graphically remarks, when he has occasion to put 
on the Kildare-street club coat, “green and gould buttons,’ which 
was. “ bequaithed” to him by his father, with the great estate that 
slipped through his sire’s fingers before his grandsire was born. The 
cut. of this cout is somewhat antique, as may readily be supposed, but 
Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet buttons it tight across his chest, and says “it 
does, ”’ which, as he always wears it on great occasions, we are willing to 
take his word for. 

With respect to his personal appearance, Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet 
stands six feet high in his stockings, has a power of bone and muscle 
about him, is “aqual to any amount of timber” when in front of a 
creditor, has a deal of yellow hair on his head, an esculent nose, a 
hand like a shoulder of mutton, feet to match, and a pair of bright, 
gravel-coloured whiskers, that curl round under his cheek-bones as stiff 
and impenetrable as a quickset hedge ; like the generality of the Gannet 
_ tribe the naked skin of his face is of a purplish hue. Some ladies may 
not admire this style of man, but Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet has never been 
able to bring himself to think so; on the contrary, he keeps himself 
down, he-says, as much as he can, that the su ibility of the fair sex 
may not be “too hoighly exsoited.” In spite, however, of his endea- 
vours, he is not al successful, as the circumstances which we are about 
to narrate will show. 

Amongst the places where Mr. O’Gannet is r¢épandu, the house which 
he most affects is one in Folkestone-street, Piccadilly. It is, “‘to a certain 
extent,” a private establishment; that is to say, you must knock at the 
street-door for admission ; but as the immates, who muster from twelve to 
twenty in number according to the fluctuations of the season, all live 
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the is not very great. Indeed, a public hotel, where 
you are'not' obliged to label your own decanter, put your ere 
when ‘you have done with it into a'slide, or be i affable” to every 
greeable person you meet with; is mueh quieter as well as ter 
than the most “superior board”—~as the other thing is called—that can 
= pa in London, Brighton, Paris, or any place we happen to 
woof, 

Mr. O’Gannet, however, thought differently. He preferred the esta- 
blishment in Folkestone-street to the Clarendon itself, because, as he 
said, quoting his friend Mrs. Trusswell’s advertisement, “the social 
arrangements” were “replete with comfort,” and “‘a permanent home” 
was “at onee secured ;’’ which last-mentioned advantage was not very 
ac at the hotel just mentioned without a larger balance at his 

nker’s than Mr. O’Gannet rejoiced in. Not that he made Mrs. Truss- 
well’s boarding-house Ais permanent home; honour and Mrs. O’Gannet 
forbade that. “ His home,” as the poet says, “was at Bally-na-mull-it ; 


There were his young barbarians all at play,” 


Mr. O’Gannet not finding it convenient to send them to school. But he 
went to Folkestone-street as often as he could; and it happened now and 
then, when the female attraction there was particularly strong, that he 
very quietly ignored the existence of Mrs. O’Gannet altogether. 

it is very sad to think that a man can be in spirits when away from 
the placens uxor ; but perhaps Mrs. O’Gannet did not possess the art of 
making things pleasant in “the castle ;” or it may be—which is quite as 
probable—that Cornelius had a spice of inconstancy in his composition. 
There is also another solution to the problem, though it wouldn’t do 
entirely to depend upon it, that Mr. O’Gannet imagined he beheld his 
wife in every pretty woman he saw—a complimentary view of the case 
which was not very likely to be adopted by his legitimate helpmate. 

Let the theory be as it may, Mr. O’Gannet’s practice was in con- 
formity with all the reasons we dhe assigned. ‘It was in him,” he said, 
“and would come out of him”—he meant love-making—“ and if Mrs. 
O’Gannet didn’t like it,—ah, there was a time when she did, when she 
was Miss Bridget O'Daisy—if she didn’t like it’’—this was always said 
with a good five hundred miles between them, and generally after dinner 
—“why Mrs. O’Gannet might -’ We are afraid that there is no 
recording angel in this case to drop a tear on the words and blot them 
out for ever, so we leave the sentence unfinished. 

Mr. O’Gannet is one of those gentlemen—scarcer now than they used 
to be—who hold it no solecism to be “ All for love and a little for the 





bottle,”—the “little,” last mentioned, going a good way. His friendsin . 


Folkestone-street are numerous and hospitable, but his particular friend, 
Colonel Flinders, has some very particular Madeira, which renders that 
gallant officer’s hospitality more agreeable to Mr. O’Gannet than the 
hospitality of any other boarder at Mrs. Trusswell’s establishment. It 
was “to try” some of this wine that, on Sunday last, at six o’clock, Mr. 
O’Gannet put on the Kildare-street club coat, with the gold buttons, and 
walked—he didn’t scorn to walk, as some do—to Folkestone-strest, to dine 
aidtee-quleitaaadsdee dnapetatioataneranthbit knowledge of the 
T was —in ibly by a kno 
fact thet Colonel Plindere- who is too einaialia ‘aide in a boarding- 
house—had the day before sent in a “hanch,”’ as he called it, of venison, 
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. from everybody’s friend Groves, of Charing-cross—a sure indication of 
its rap bn one. Though the ornithological branch of the O’Gannet 

family exclusively on fish, that restricted diet forms no part of the gas- 

tronomical code or creed of the honourable member for Bally-na-mull-it. 

“ It’s well enough for them that live in the Skelig Isles,” he has been 
heard to say—* it’s well enough for them to ate fish that can get nothing 
else—craw-thumpers most likely they are—but the man that dines out in 
London is ‘a booby not to fill his craw with the best of everything ‘he can 
so fork into.” Seana Veni 

G es is, though savouring something of epicurean doc- 
trine, tin re ™ moo eee dein no disciple of the Poetics, and didn’t 
care who knew it; the only portico that concerned him was the one in 
front of the street-door, and he never stayed there longer than was neces- 
sary to give his boots a dusting. 

Being a member of parliament and the friend of Colonel Flinders, Mr. 
O’Gannet was looked upon as a great gun in Folkestone-street, and he 
kept up his dignity by talking about “ the house,” and “ ministhers,” with 
the air of a man who fancied himself indispensable to both. This was in 
a general way, but of course he unbent to the ladies. Indispensable he 
might also be to them, but he affected to deny that he thought so. 

"They would have him,” he mincingly said; “ they urged the appro- 
priation act, and it wasn’t him that would hinder ’em from carrying it.” 

The attractions of the present season had been of service to the Folke- 
stone-street boarding-house, if other houses in the neighbourhood had 
suffered. Mrs. Trusswell declared, with matronly satisfaction, that she 
hadn’t room for another “ inmate,” and any one who had seen the holes 
and corners into which many of the boarders were thrust, “just to aecom- 
modate for a day or two”—which meant, as long as they would stand it 
—would have been the last to dispute her assertion. Amongst the most 
recent arrivals—indeed the very latest—was a Yorkshire lady of the name 
of Silverthorpe, who, armed with a special recommendation—which was 
quite unnecessary, as she brought a lady’s maid and footman with her— 
had been installed in the best bedroom and dressing-room ; though, to 
provide her with the latter accommodation, it had been found necessary 
to request two Scotch gentlemen who occupied the apartment to ‘ put 
up”’ for the usual “day or two” with a couple of stretchers and a wash- 
hand stand in a small closet “contiguous to the basement”—in other 
words, looking into the back yard—where, in the empty season, the 
boots and shoes, and the knives and forks of the establishment, furnished 
the “ page” with his morning’s occupation. 

Mrs. Silverthorpe was a widow, and rich; and, in addition to. these 
advantages, was. handsome and under thirty. She had fine teeth, dark 
eyes and hair, a high colour, and was sufficiently embonpoint to fill out 
her polka without a wrinkle. Her disposition, moreover, was extremely 
lively, her mantiers avenantes—which some of her female friends trans- 
lated “forward,” though we don’t agree with them—and her temper not 
to be ruffled. 

To see so nice a creature was at once to admire her; and it is no 
wonder that Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet, who had a “ tinder” heart—the 
word did double duty in his vocabulary—should have been smitten with 
the charms of the pretty widow. He enjoyed the privilege of sitting next 
her at dinner, and, though he — means neglected the creature com- 
forts around him—it wasn’t in him to do that—paid her such decided 
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attention, that everybody who observed it—and what is there 
pe Wein il sans yt ys ae as f 
"im a ing-house,, are never ver ing to the object o 
them. ‘The ladies, canmatinaiaanieaies tare was to admire in Mrs. 
Silverthorpe ; they saw nothing for their parts, The men—who would 
willingly have stood in; Mr. O’Gannet’s shoes, particularly the two dis- 
, Thanes—muttered the word “mercenary,” and assured each 
other that, “if it had been any other man in the room, they wouldn’t 
have stood in the way;”—-an assurance which every one swallowed with 
as much salt as was necessary to make it go down, . 
| It seemed odd that none of the party, male or female, should not have 
consoled themselves with the reflection that, Mr. O’Gannet being a mar- 
ried man, nothing could come of the flirtation, But the fact is, with 
the exception of Colonel Flinders, who was too old a soldier to say any- 
thing till he was asked, nobody in the boarding-house had a suspicion 
that Mr. O’Gannet wore the connubial fetter. _ 

“ Where the divil’s the use,” he said to himself, when first he left 
Ireland, “ where the divel’s the use of. proclaiming that you’ve got a 
wife, when she isn’t to the fore? A wife cuts a man out of wane 
If Mrs, O’Gannet was here, where would she be? In a three-pair of 
stairs, back, if not higher! What would she see there but the chimney- 
pots, and the cats a coortin’ under ‘em? She loses nothing by being 
anonymous. If her name isn’t mentioned, sure nobody can say any 
harrum of her, and that’s what I never mane to do of Mrs. O’Gannet.” 

This reasoning prevailed: indeed, he didn’t give himself the trouble 
of greatly contesting the point with his conscience, and the honourable 
member for Bally-na-mull-it passed muster everywhere about town as a 
wealthy bachelor, with a castle and ten thousand a year—Irish currency. 

In making love to Mrs. Silverthorpe, which he did without reserve 
a little later in the evening, when he became well-primed with the 
colonel’s Madeira, it is not easy to say what was the precise object he 
had in view, for he did not confine himself to simple admiration, but, 
expanding with his theme, ventured into the region which is fenced 
round with jointures and settlements, as if his views were really serious, 
and no Mrs. O’Gannet existed to interfere with them. 

Mr. O’Gannet’s mode of proceeding may seem somewhat abrupt, but at 
was taught him by the habits of the bird whose image formed his family 
erest. ‘The Gannet,” says a learned naturalist, “ provides for itself in 
a different manner from other aquatic fowls; as soon as it discovers its 

it rises to a great height, falls perpendicularly on it, and rarely 


ithout success.” 

Metaphorically speaking, Cornelius pounced perpendicularly on Mrs. 
Silverthorpe, and, as he thought, with immense success. was 
something in the suddenness of the attack, and still more in the preten- 
sions-of the man who made it, that a so extremely ludicrous to 


the lively widow, that seriousness on her part was out of the question, 
and Mr. O’Gannet may be excused if he supposed that he had really done 
some execution. Mrs. Silverthorpe had passed the period which had in- 
tervened since she Jaid aside her widow's cap at certain local watering- 
places and on her own estate, this being the first time for several years 
-that she had paid a visit to the metropolis. She was new, therefore, to 
all its amusements, and Mr. O’Gannet soon discovered that she had been 
Aug.—VOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVII. 21 
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nowhere but-to the Crystal Palace, and thought it a famous opportunity 
to ingratiate himself still further by offering to escort her wherever she 
had a mind to go. If he did not know much of the’ customs of “good 
sosoiety,” of which he was so fond of talking, he was tolerably well 
a¢quainted with those of a boarding-house ; and this proposition was per- 
fectly en rigle, as far as they afforded a precedent. He had a great 
notion that ‘‘Cremorne” was about the finest thing of which London 
could boast. He had peculiar ideas of a vie champétre, and believed that 
it consisted principally of Bosjesmans, ballet-dancing, comic songs, and 
fireworks ; and under this impression urgently recommended a visit on 
the following day to these celebrated gardens, where the above amuse- 
ments are to be had in the greatest perfection. 


“There's a grand naval feet, mam,” he added emphatically—“a grand 
naval feet to take place on the Thames, to commemorate the taking of 


Gibraltar ; it was to have come off on Thursday, but there was too much 
water in the river to do it convaniently—the inclimincy of the weather, 
mam, you understand. It'll be about the grandest spectacle of the 
sayson, and proud and happy, mam, shall I be to have the honour of 
escorting you.” 

Amongst Mr. O’Gannet’s physical peculiarities was the accident of 
having a voice that was perfectly uncontrollable. He was never sure of 
it for two minutes together. It would suddenly shift from the deepest 
bass to the most childish treble ; from the tones of an organ to the squeak 
of a penny trumpet. On this occasion it played him one of his usual 
tricks. He had intended the Cremorne proposition for a perfectly confi- 
dential communication, and began in a whisper; but before he had reached 
the last sentence, out came a volume of sound that made everybody in 
the room aware of what he was saying. We may observe, par paren- 
thése, that it was the occasional revelation of some desperate word in his 
conversation with Mrs. Silverthorpe that had given rise to the occasional 
“‘remarks’’ of ,;which we have already spoken. 

“‘ What spectacle are you speaking of, Mr. O’Gannet ?” inquired half- 
a-dozen ladies at once. He was meditating a different reply; but Mrs. 
Silverthorpe, who had no motive for concealment, mentioned the magic 
word, “Cremorne,” and from that moment the place became public 
property. “Oh, we'll all go,” was the cry; and a large party was soon 
made up, the great boarding-house difficulty being obviated at once by 
the low price of admission. All the necessary arrangements were, 
therefore, made, and with a swagger in his gait that would have done 
honour to the proprietor of any Kildare-street-club coat at any period of 
its history, Mr. Cornelius O’Gannet made his way back to Birmingham- 
buildings, a very hazy perception of wrong struggling with the fumes of 
Madeira and the inebriation of the “ tinder” passion. 

If anything could have charmed away his agreeable souvenir of the 
= widow, it would have been a letter which was brought to him on 
the following morning as he sat at breakfast, eagerly devouring his 
muffins and the advertisement which announced the naval fete at 
Cremorne that day. But he didn’t give it a fair chance, for, observing 
that the handwriting was that of Mrs. O’Gannet, and that it bore the 
Bally-na-mull-it — he tossed it angrily on one side with an ob- 
servation not at all flattering to the writer. 

‘< It’s more money she'll be wantin’, I'll go bail!” he exclaimed. “She: 
thinks I’m made of it.” : 
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As Mr. O'Gannet had only remitted one five-pound note for the expenses 
of the castle during the last three months, it does not seem probable 
that his wife would have coincided in this opinion had it reached her 
ear. 

He dressed himself—in the Kildare-street-club coat, of course—and 
was on the point of setting out for Folkestone-street, when a messenger 
came from the House of Commons to warn him for a committee on the 
“ Bill for bonding Whisky in Peat,” which had lately been rr 
forward by a popular Irish member. _He must try and get off it,. but 
first he must go down to-the House; so he wrote a hasty note, in which 
the first, second, and third persons were happily blended, informing Mrs. 
Silverthorpe that he would meet the party at the gardens, and be there 
as soon after the gates were opened as Le possibly could. That there 


might be no mistake about the matter, he desired the boy of all work, 
whom he despatched with the note, to tell the lady he wouldn't fail to be 
there. He then went off to the House, leaving word that he shouldn’t 
be back again till night, as he was going to Cremorne. 

The fleet of steam-vessels, “ manned by experienced crews,” had taken 
up @ commanding position in front of the pasteboard batteries of Gib- 
raltar, and Bosisio’s band was whiling away the interval before the bom- 
bardment began by performing some of the most popular airs, when the 
Folkestone-street party appeared in the gardens. It consisted of Mrs. 
Silverthorpe, Colonel Flinders, the two Scottish gentlemen (whom the 
colonel franked), and eight or ten more ladies and gentlemen; nor 
had they long arrived before the honourable member for Bally-na-mull- 
it made his appearance also—to use his own phrase—“ as fresh as a four- 

ear old.” 
: He very soon discovered the magnet that had drawn him thither, and 
was speedily at her side, ‘“‘discoorsin’”’ in the pleasantest way imaginable. 
He had eyes for no one but the lovely widow, and this was the reason per- 
haps why he did not see a pair of very green eyes which were intentl 
fixed on him all the time he was making the agreeable. But there 
might have been another reason ; for the light of day began suddenly to 
wane, and objects, which a moment before were perfectly clear, now wore 
an aspect of strange dimness. Mr. O’Gannet began to be of opinion that 
his sight was suddenly failing him, when the, word “ Eclipse’’ resounded on 
all sides, and a general scurry took place towards the river's bank and 
the most open part of the garden, to get the best view of the celestial 
henomenon. ‘There was no giving or taking of arms, but away every 
scrambled as fast as they could, people , Sansbe on pell-mell, and 
the darkness deepening every instant. In the confusion that prevailed 
Mr. O’Gannet became separated from Mys. Silverthope, but while he was 
drifting with the crowd a hand was laid on his arm, and a voice called on 
him to :top. He fancied he recognised the tones of the “swate little 
widdy,” and stopped accordingly ; the lady, for there was no mistake 
about that, thrust her arm through his, and drew him on one side. 

*“‘She’s taking advant of the eclipse,” said Cornelius, to himself, 
“T’m in for it now; bedad, Mrs. O’Gannet, you’ve seen the last of me. 
Pll take ye to France, my darlin’, and marry ye there.” 

Feeling his way carefully, for the paths were crooked, and caused him, 
more than once, to go bump against a tree, he led the lady down one of 
the “ dark walks,” which were much too dark now to admit of his seeing 
her features, already obscured by a thick blue veil. Here he poured 
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his passion with a degree of energy that astonished himself, and ap- 
peared to have the same effect on the object of it; for not a word 
the lady reply, though some gasping, inarticulate sounds sufficiently 

that she was not indifferent, to his pleadings. H red her, 

id, avirgin heart, a stainless sword, and ent Smbitiod! ent. ‘It 

to gir where he got them from it would be 
to say. He had of. Love, but never knew it till now. 
The sentiments she inspired were blissful agony: would she listen to his 
prayer, and fly with hi fe Spominty Geretts of Uesalis, or to the other 
side of the Herri ad, ‘where a priest could be had for the asking? 
Still the lady was silent, and Mr. O’Gannet had to go over the ground 
again, interspersed this time with many a “ Won’t ye, me dear—answer 
me, me darlin’,’’ but without eliciting the wished-for reply. 
At length‘he began to get rather impatient ; the middle of the ecli 
passed, and objects only imperfectly seen during the occultation 
now showed themselves tolerably distinct. He could perceive — 
flitting across the _ and heard the voices of persons approaching. 
He turned from walk towards the greensward, dragging his fair 

ion with him. 

“I know the place well,” he whispered, in those sotto voce accents 
which speedily swelled to a bellowing roar; “just behind the tint: yonder 
is a way that to the private entrance ; there’s a cab-stand outside ; 
in half an hour we'll be at the Dover railway.” 

He hurried the lady along, but, alas for Mr. O’Gannet, his — 
was beset by snares! He knew the place, no doubt, but forgot pony 
have cords. bom 

‘“‘ Fly with me, swaitest creechur,” he exclaimed; and as he spoke,his 
feet got entangled in the ropes, and head over heels he went among the 
tent-pegs. At the same moment his companion lifted up her voice and 
her parasol. ‘The first went to his heart, the last descended on his head. 

‘Och, you double-faced philandering baste,” screamed a voice which 
he knew only too well; “is 1¢ run away ye would, and lave me and the 

iler behind! Take that—and that—ye perjured villain. Ah, it’s me 
ye thought of, ye desaiver !” 

And at every syllable the lady uttered down went the parasol on Mr. 
O’Gannet’s iio biead, for it wasn’t a fashionable parasol, but nearly as 
ry orm as heavy as a coachman’s umbrella. 

‘ ‘Dire was the uproar as the screams of the irritated fair one drew crowds 
to the spot where Mr. O’Gannet lay striving with his bonds. 

\c What's all this?” cried Colonel Flinders, coming forward amongst 
the foremost with Mrs. Silverthorpe on his arm. ‘“ Who are you, ma’am, 
and why are you beating my friend here?” 

“Bad cess to him for a friend,” exclaimed the lady; ‘‘ I’m his lawful 
wife, Bridget O’Gamet!” 


Morat.—Always read your letters, and take care how you make love 
in an eclipse ! 
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